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Loisv’s Cheories in the Ciaht of Dis 
Cater Writings. 


Ir is now over six _years since Abbé Loisy published, in 
November, 1902, L Evangile et  Eglise, the work that first 
made him famous or notorious. Since then his name is 
known everywhere, and his theories have been more can- 
vassed than those of perhaps any other writer, Catholic 
or non-Catholic. By some even among Catholics he was 
regarded at first as an able and well-meaning scholar, whose 
worthy aim was to co-ordinate the Church with the Gospel 
and show that existing Catholicism is the fitting and 
authorised outcome of the little society of Christ’s disciples. 
Others, and these the vast majority of Catholics, looked 
upon his theories with more than suspicion, and held them 
to be incompatible with Catholic faith, and even subversive 
of the most fundamental ideas of Christianity. Subsequent 
events have proved that the latter were altogether right. 
Since 1902 Loisy has published various other works,’ and 
in these he has gradually discarded the qualified and 
ambiguous language in which his real views were at first 
veiled, and as a result, it is now perfectly evident, as I 
shall prove before I have finished, that for years past he 
has been neither a Catholic, nor, in any proper sense of the 
term, even a Christian. This being so, it may, perhaps, 
appear to some that it would be more judicious to treat him 
with silence, and think no more of him or his theories. 
There is a good deal to be said for this view, especially if 
one confined one’s outlook to Ireland, where, thank God, 

1Cf., Les Théories de M. Loisy, par M. Lepin, Professeur & lEcole 
supérieure de Théologie de Lyon. ? 

* Autour @un petit livre and Le quatriéme Evangile in ,1903 ; Quelques lettres 
sur des questions actuelles et sur des evénements récents, Les Evangiles synoptiques, 
and Simples réflexions sur le Décret du Saint-Office “‘ Lamentabili sane exitu ” 
et sur l’Encyclique “ Pascendi dominici gregis” in 1908. He has also 
contributed frequently to periodicals. 
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those theories have secured no support. But, on the other 
hand, there are parts of the English-speaking world where 
Loisy’s treatment by the Church has been eagerly seized 
upon as a pretext for proclaiming once more her intolerable 
tyranny and definite divorce from all science and progress, 
and it seems worth while, now that his later writings have 
shed clear light upon the earlier, to try to shut the mouths 
of at least the more honest and intelligent of our critics 
by showing, from an examination of his writings, that the 
Church had no choice but to treat this unfortunate priest as 
she has done. 


L’ Evangile et ’ Eglise purported to be a reply to Harnack’s 
Essence of Christianity... The eminent Berlin professor had 
attempted to show that the essence of the Christian religion 
consists in a filial faith and confidence in the Heavenly 
Father, as revealed by Jesus Christ. All else besides this 
filial faith and confidence was held to be either of no 
importance or positively detrimental; dogma, worship, 
sacraments are noxious growths upon the tree of 
Christianity ; religion is entirely an affair between the 
individual soul and its Heavenly Father, and a visible society 
such as the Catholic Church to which everyone should be 
bound to belong is utterly foreign to the spirit of the 
Gospel. 

Loisy began his reply by showing that it was only by a 
most arbitrary reading of the New Testament, by con- 
centrating his attention upon two or three texts and 
neglecting all the rest that Harnack had come to regard 
filial confidence in the Heavenly Father as the essence of 
Christianity. He went on to argue that the disciples of 
Christ formed a visible society ; that a purely spiritual 
religion excluding all external forms of worship, such as 
Harnack appeared to profess, might suit the angelic hosts, 
where every individual constitutes a separate species, but 
could never be suited to men destined to live together on 
the earth ; that such a conception of religion is no more 
rational than evangelical, since it is impossible to unite 
men in a worship that is purely an affair of the soul, and 
vain to attempt to impose upon human beings, who are 
bound together by their physical conditions, a religion 


"Das Wesen des Christentums, Leipzig, 1900. 
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deprived of all those sensible elements that enable them to 
become conscious of it, and to define and affirm it. Does not 
Protestantism itself, he urged, exist as a religion through 
that amount of ecclesiastical organisation, official doctrine, 
and confessional worship that it has retained? As to the 
dogmatic system of the Church, so strongly objected to by 
Harnack, its existence need not surprise us, since from the 
moment the Gospel is believed, it is impossible not to think 
of what one believes, not to work at the thought, and so 
produce a theology of faith. 

I am not concerned at present with the value of these 
views as a reply to Harnack ; what I wish to set before the 
reader is Loisy’s own theory of Christianity. It will be 
clearly seen, I think, that under pretext of refuting the 
Rationalist Professor, this priest took occasion to state 
and enforce by argument views of his own, which are 
utterly destructive as well of Christianity as of Catholicism. 
He has recently confessed that for more than twenty years 
he has been dissatisfied with the whole Catholic system, 
and he evidently thought that he had a happy opportunity, 
while seeming to reply to Harnack, of attempting its radical 
transformation in accordance with his own theories. But, 
no doubt lest the work should be forbidden by ecclesiastical 
authority and his purpose of reform foiled, he was careful 
to point out that it was not his intention to demonstrate 
the truth either of the Gospel or of Catholic Christianity, 
brt simply to analyse the bonds that unite the two in history. 
“He who reads in good faith,” he added, “ will not be 
misled.” ! 

In what, then, did he place the essence of Christianity ? 
It is to be found, he says, in whatever formed the most 
prominent and considerable part of Christ’s authentic 
teaching. Now, the burden of the preaching of Christ and 
the apostles, the subject that filled the mind of the infant 
Church, was the good news of the near approach of the 
Kingdom of God, or Kingdom of Heaven. This kingdom 
both Christ and the apostles looked upon as soon to be 
inaugurated by the destruction of the world and the renewal 
of all things, when Christ as Messiah and legate of God 
would preside over it forever. Such a prospect of a glorious 


' [bid., p. 3. 
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kingdom about to be realised was nothing else than a great 
hope, and it is in this hope that the historian must place 
the essence of the Gospel and of primitive Christianity." 
The reader will probably rub his eyes in astonishment, 
and ask himself whether, after all, this is much of an improve- 
ment on the jejune theory of Harnack. No reference to 
faith in Christ as God, no allusion to belief in, or adhesion 
to, the society He established; but a vain hope in a 
chimerical kingdom that was never to exist, such, according 
to Loisy, was the essence of Gospel Christianity! In 
arriving at this conclusion, he, too, like Harnack, treated 
the text of the Gospels in a most arbitrary fashion. If 
Harnack neglected certain texts, he not only did the same, 
but freely rejected as later interpolations all those that did 
not coincide with his views. He began by laying down that 
the Gospels are not strictly historical documents, that their 
literary tradition followed the evolution of early Christianity, 
and hence that many statements which they attribute 
to Jesus are merely the expression of the faith of later 
Christians. In this way he got rid of such texts as imply 
the Divinity of Christ, the establishment of the Church, 
the redemptory character of Christ’s death, or the fact of 
His corporal resurrection. But he always took care to 
emphasise the fact that he was writing as an historian, and 
not at all denying the objective truth of these doctrines. 

Having defined to his own satisfaction the essence of the 
Gospel, he went on to examine the connection between 
existing Catholicism and the Gospel, with the seeming 
purpose of vindicating the character and credentials of the 
Catholic Church. It will be seen that he had no easy task. 
If what Christ and the apostles believed and taught was 
merely the speedy approach of a vain dream, the question 
at once arises, what are the credentials of the existing 
Catholic Church with its organised hierarchy, its inflexible 
dogma, and its developed worship? If, in His conviction 
that the end of the world was at hand, Jesus never thought 
of establishing a Church or instituting Sacraments or 
worship, how can it be shown that the Catholic Church is 
duly authorised and the legitimate heir of primitive 
Christianity ? 

'C’est dans cette espérance que l’historien doit mettre essence de 
’Evangile.”—Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 7. 
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The substance of Loisy’s reply was, that what constituted 
the essence of primitive Christianity is still the essence of 
Catholicism—namely, the hope of a celestial kingdom, over 
which Jesus is to preside, with a visible and palpable society 
of men engaged in propagating that hope and in preparing 
for that kingdom. If it be objected that the kingdom, and 
therefore the hope, is different in the two cases, being in the 
first instance only a dream that was never realised, he 
offers no explanation. But he goes on to urge that it is 
not only because of its hope in a celestial kingdom, and its 
visible society of believers, who correspond to the visible 
society of Christ’s disciples and followers, that the 
Catholic Church is heir of the Gospel. No, she has grown 
out of the little society that Jesus gathered round Him, 
and this is enough to legitimise her. The Gospel shows us 
that the Master gathered round Him a certain number of 
disciples, that out of these He specially selected twelve, that 
from these again He chose one as their leader; thus this 
little society contained already the rudiments of a social 
organisation and even of a kind of hierarchy. True, this 
little society was destined by Jesus merely to preach the 
Gospel of the expected kingdom, and then, with Himself 
as Head, to compose it ; but when His dream was shattered 
and He was put to death, the society survived, and in 
developing itself gave birth to the Catholic Church. From 
this little group of men, brought together without any 
view whatever to the establishment of a Church, the Catholic 
Church arose by quite a natural evolution. 

At first this handful of Jewish Christians had no intention 
of forming a body apart from Judaism, but soon Gentile 
communities embraced the hope of the kingdom, and in 
these we find the first traces of a Church, distinct and 
separated from the Synagogue. Soon these Christian com- 
munities felt the need of some authority to preside over 
them, and the apostles and first missionaries appointed 
bodies of elders to govern them, as they themselves had 
governed the first community of Jerusalem. Thus arose the 
priests. Before long the first traces of heresy appeared, 
and to combat these successfully a central authority among 
the priests themselves was deemed necessary, and so began 
the Episcopate, which during the struggle with Gnosticism 
became definitely established in its monarchical form. 
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Meanwhile, the Church of Rome was growing in importance ; 
Peter and Paul had come to Rome, and hallowed it with 
their preaching and their blood; and though when they 
died they probably never suspected that they had given a 
Supreme Head to the Church or a master to Cesar, yet their 
connection with Rome, and the strategic importance of the 
city as the centre of the Empire, soon made the Bishop of 
Rome pre-eminent among Bishops, and the Church of Rome 
mother and queen of all the churches of the world. Thus 
the Catholic Church, though neither intended nor foreseen 
by Jesus, arose and developed by a natural evolution from 
that little society of Christ’s followers, whose outlines are 
traced in the Gospels. 

In a similar manner this Catholic champion and opponent 
of Harnack pretended to connect the Gospel with Catholic 
dogma. Jesus, indeed, had merely declared Himself as the 
Messiah who was destined to establish and preside over the 
new kingdom that was at hand, but as this idea of Messiah 
would have been unintelligible and unattractive to any but 
a Jewish mind, that of God made man, of the incarnate 
Logos, was gradually but still at a very early period sub- 
stituted in its stead. The Gentiles, accustomed to Poly- 
theism, could never have been won over to the worship of 
a mortal Messiah, but the idea of a God become man at once 
attracted their attention and secured their adhesion. As 
to the doctrine of Redemption through Jesus, it was never 
preached by Him, and is not found in any authentic passage 
of the Gospels ; the texts that point to it, such as Mark x. 45, 
where Jesus is represented as saying that He came “to 
give His life a ransom for many,” or the accounts of the 
Last Supper, where He speaks of His body as given for 
men and His blood as shed for the remission of sins, were 
probably never spoken by Him, and are only an echo of 
the theology of St. Paul. But as Jesus had promised His 
followers an immortal life in His kingdom, provided they 
remained righteous, this easily passed in the doctrine of 
St. Paul into a promise of Redemption through the atoning 
character of Christ’s death. As for Christian worship and 
the Sacraments, though they were certainly not instituted 
by Jesus, yet in some sense they may be said to proceed 
from Him, inasmuch as they are the living product of that 
Church to which the little group of His disciples gave birth. 
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Thus the Church, her hierarchy, her dogma, her Sacra- 
ments, are the result of a spontaneous evolution of that 
first small group of Christians that gathered around Jesus, 
and as such they are linked to the Gospel, and the Catholic 
Church is shown to be, not merely in her essence, but in 
all her panoply of hierarchy, dogma and worship the 
rightful heir of the little society established by Christ. . 
Loisy could not, and did not, fail to see that these views 
of his in regard to the origin of the Church, her dogma, 
worship, and Sacraments, are directly opposed to defined 
dogmas, and hence he insisted that the value of dogmatic 
definitions must itself begin to be viewed in a new light. 
Dogmas, he held, are no longer to be regarded as the un- 
changeable expression of truth. The creeds and dogmatic 
definitions are related to the state of general human know- 
ledge in the time and other circumstances in which they 
were constituted ; and “a considerable change in human 
knowledge may render necessary a new interpretation of 
old formulas, which, conceived in another intellectual 
atmosphere, no longer say all that they ought, or do not 
say it as they ought.’ It is easy to see what convenient 
purpose such a principle could be made to serve in the 
hands of our apologist. If his critico-historical conclusions 
were found to be in conflict with the definitions of the 
Church, then these must be interpreted anew in the fuller 
and clearer light of modern science. Or, as Father Lepin 
so well puts it, in the very able work mentioned on the first 
page of this article, “if it is true that the Christ of history 
declared Himself simply the legate of God and never claimed 
Divinity properly so-called, if the dogmatic formula which 
represents Him as the Incarnate Word, or the Son of God 
made man, is only the Hellenic rendering of the Gospel 
idea of Messiah, this formula, in order to be appreciated 
according to its objective value, must be stripped of all 
that it owes to Greek speculation and brought back 
to the original sense of the Messianic notion: Jesus is 
in reality the Elect of God for the establishment of the 
kingdom; He is not, properly speaking, God. In like 
manner if one admits that the Saviour attached no 
redemptory purpose to His death, and if one rejects from 
history the fact of His corporal resurrection on the third 


Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 164. 
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day, our dogmas of the Redemption and Resurrection are 
without any corresponding reality. The historian may 
still see in them the expression of a Christian thought, he 
may even discover in them a certain religious meaning, but 
for him this meaning is purely symbolical; it does not 
repose on the objective truth of facts. And the same should 
be said of all the other dogmas that are most essential.” ' 

Such, in brief outline, was the substance of L’ Evangile 
et ’Eglise. Stated thus baldly, without the ambiguities and 
misleading qualifications in which the author set it forth, 
it is at once seen to be both heterodox and blasphemous. 
The Divinity of Christ, the Divine institution of the Church 
and of the Sacraments, the redemptory character of Christ’s 
death, and the fact of His corporal resurrection, are all 
called in question, and the value of the dogmatic teaching 
of the Church is impugned. Can it, then, be a matter of 
surprise if the Church authorities were dissatisfied with 
such a work? It is true Loisy sought to give the impression 
that he was speaking only as an historian, and not as a 
Christian or theologian ; but if the verdict of history were 
such as he represented it the whole Catholic system. would 
be the merest sham. Accordingly, the late Cardinal Richard, 
Archbishop of Paris, condemned L’Evangile et [ Eglise as 
being ‘“‘of a nature to disturb gravely the belief of the 
faithful in the fundamental dogmas of Catholic doctrine, 
especially in the authenticity of the Scriptures and of 
tradition, in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, His infallible 
knowledge, and the redemption wrought through His death, 
in His resurrection, in the Eucharist, and in the Divine 
institution of the sovereign Pontificate and the Episcopate.”’ * 
To anyone, whether Protestant or Catholic, who still retains 
the belief that Jesus Christ established a Church and com- 
missioned her to guard the faith He entrusted to her, 
surely such a condemnation, so far from appearing an act 
of tyranny, must seem to have been absolutely called for 
in the circumstances. 


Within a year from the appearance of L’Evangile et 
PEglise, and about nine months after it had been con- 
demned, the author published Autour dun petit livre, 


* Les Théories, &e., p. 33, * February, 1903. 
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LOISYS THEORIES. 9 
intended as an explanation and defence of the former work. 
He now began by protesting the integrity of his faith and 
his loyalty to the Church, pointing out that through 
deference to the censure of Cardinal Richard he had held 
back the second edition of L’Evangile et PEglise, which 
had already gone to press when the condemnation 
appeared. He urged the purity and sincerity of his motives, 
insisted that he had only meant to recommend the Catholic 
Church and her claims to the better educated youth of 
France who could not swallow the ordinary theological 
teaching, and claimed that he ought to be entitled to set 
forth his views freely, seeing he had spent his life in showing 
that the profession of Catholicism is compatible with the 
full exercise of reason and the free researches of criticism. 
Though his book had been condemned, he could console 
himself with the thought that it was an honest attempt to 
show that the Catholic religion is not foreign to the Gospel 
of Jesus, and despite its defects L’Bvangile et l Eglise was 
an offering to the Christ-God, and to the Church, living 
body of the immortal Christ.! “He had used the Gospels 
as historical documents in accordance with the guarantees 
offered by the different elements they contain, he had 
not touched upon the dogma of biblical inspiration or the 
authority that belongs to the Church for the dogmatic 
interpretation of Scripture. He had endeavoured to paint 
the historical portrait of the Saviour: he formulated no 
definition touching the transcendent relation of the Christ 
with the Divinity He had analysed the teaching of Jesus 
in reference to the kingdom of heaven and its speedy coming : 
he drew from the analysis no conclusion in regard to the 
theological question of the knowledge of Christ. He had 
ascribed to St. Paul the theoretical conception of Redemp- 
tion: he had carefully abstained from denying that Jesus 
is the Saviour of humanity. He had declared that the 
resurrection of the Christ is not a fact of a strictly historical 
order, and that as such it cannot be rigorously demonstrated : 
he did not deny that the Christ had been raised.” ? 

This and many other statements of a similar kind in the 


* “Le petit livre était, malgré ses défauts, et dans son aridité didactique, 
un hommage au Christ-Dieu, et &l’Eglise, corps vivant du Christ immortel.”— 
Autour Pun petit livre, p. 22. 

*Ibid., p. viii. 
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new work appeared reassuring, giving one the impression 
that, after all, the author had never meant to deny the 
objective truth of the Church’s teaching, that he had 
merely spoken as an historian and expressed the view that 
historical evidence, as it is available for us, is not enough 
to justify the dogmas of the Church as they are commonly 
understood, though these may still find ample justification 
on other grounds. 

But, side by side with these reassuring statements, 
appeared others of quite a different kind, in which the 
heterodox views of the earlier work were repeated entire. 
The authenticity and integrity of the Gospels were again 
attacked. The teaching of Christ was held to be mixed 
up in the Gospels with later additions that represented 
only the later developments of faith; and such writings, 
it was urged, should be used with caution and discern- 
ment. Starting from these principles, Autowr @un petit 


livre set aside as words of the risen Christ, and therefore — 


outside the domain of history, or as later additions, all the 
texts that refer the foundation of the Church and of the 
Sacraments to Christ while He was on earth. Thus Matt. 
xvi. 18-19: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock,” &c., 
J. xxi. 16-17: “Feed my lambs . . ._ feed my 
sheep,” were declared not to be the words of Christ, but 
later developments of Christian thought. Matt. xxviii. 19, 
where Christ commands the apostles to go and teach all 
the nations, baptising them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, were to be regarded 
in a similar light, the allusion to Baptism being no doubt 
a gloss suggested by the later liturgy. In a word, for the 
historian the Church was not founded, and the Sacraments 
were not instituted, by Christ ; though for the believer both 
Church and Sacraments are the institution of the glorified 
Christ ever operating through the Spirit in His Church, 
As to the Divinity of Christ and the need of a new way of 
interpreting the dogmas of the Church, Autour dun petit 
livre maintained and reinforced all that had been put 
forward in the earlier work. Notwithstanding its repeated 
protestations of the author’s orthodoxy, of his sincere 
adhesion to the Catholic creed, it tore away the entire 
historical basis of Catholicism, and left the faith of the 
believer without any really rational foundation. 
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LOISY’S THEORIES. 11 
What was the Church to do in these circumstances ? 
Was she to stand idly by and allow her children to be led 
astray by the persistent effort of one whose writings were 
all the more dangerous in that he was known to be both 
a scholar and a priest ? In December, 1903, a Decree of the 
Holy Office condemned Autour @un petit livre, with 
LD’ Evangile et 0 Eglise and three others of Loisy’s works.’ 
In a letter to one of his correspondents, written within a 
few weeks from the publication of the Decree of the Holy 
Office, Loisy signified his intention of testifying his respect 
for this act of an authority that he believed necessary 
for the maintenance of Christian truth in the world. ‘* But,” 
he added, “‘ this respect does not prejudice the respect which 
I owe to the truth itself. Catholic I was, Catholic I remain ; 
critic I was, critic I remain.” * A few days afterwards he 
wrote to Cardinal Merry del Val: “I receive with respect 
the judgment of the SS. Congregations, and I condemn in 
my writings whatever can be found in them deserving of 
condemnation. I ought to add, however, that my adhesion 
to the sentence of the SS. Congregations is of a purely dis- 
ciplinary kind. I reserve the rights of my conscience, and 
I do not mean, in bowing to the judgment passed by the 
S. Congregation of the Holy Office, to abandon or retract 
the opinions to which I have given expression as an historian 
and Catholic exegete.” * Naturally, Rome was not satisfied 
with such an attitude; and the Cardinal Secretary wrote 
demanding a full and unqualified submission. Loisy 
replied: “I accept all the dogmas of the Church, and if, 
in explaining their history, I have, without intending it, 
given expression to opinions contrary to the faith, I have 
said, and I repeat, that I myself condemn in my books 
whatever, from the standpoint of faith, can be found in them 
deserving of condemnation.” * Rome was still dissatisfied 
on account of the suggested distinction between the truth 
of faith and the truth of history—a distinction by which the 
author had sought all along to shield his greatest errors ; 


* The other works condemned were La Religion d’Israél,' Etudes évangéliques, 
and Le Quatriéme Evangile. . 

* Letter of Jan. 8, 1904, in Quelques lettres sur des questions actuelles et 
sur des événements récents, 1908, p. 22. 
* Letter of Jan. 11, 1904, ibid., pp. 26-27. 
‘Letter of Jan. 26, 1904, ibid., p. 28. 
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and now, on Feb. 28, 1904, he wrote direct to Pius X. He 
professed to the Pope his desire to live and die in com- 
munion with the Catholic Church. He had no wish to 
contribute to the ruin of the faith in his country. Though 
it was not possible for him to destroy in himself the results 
of his studies, yet, as far as he could, he submitted to the 
judgment passed upon his writings by the Holy Office, and 
as proof of his good will he was prepared to abandon the 
teaching in which he was engaged at Paris, and suspend 
at the same time the scientific publications that he had in 
preparation. 

The Pope, in his reply addressed to Cardinal Richard, 
expressed himself dissatisfied with what was still only a 
very qualified submission, inasmuch as the errors against 
the most fundamental dogmas of faith had not yet been 
unequivocally retracted. As soon as the letter of His 
Holiness was communicated to Loisy, he wrote to Cardinal 


Richard: “I declare to your Eminence that, in a spirit © 


of obedience to the Holy See, I condemn the errors which 
the Holy Office has condemned in my writings.” ' This 
declaration, which seemed explicit and unequivocal, was 
forwarded to Rome by the Cardinal, who at the same time 
insisted that Loisy should write another letter to the Holy 
Father, tendering his full and filial submission. This he 
never did, but as he now abandoned his lectures at the 
School of Higher Studies and quitted Paris, Rome was 
satisfied, and many people hoped that the affaire Loisy 
had at last come to an end. 


As soon as he had quitted Paris and settled down in his 
retreat at Garnay in July, 1904, Loisy began to contribute 
to Reviews, chiefly to the Revue @histoire et de littérature 
religieuses, and to write various letters, which have been 
published during the past year in the volume already 
mentioned. In the Review articles he contented himself 
with suggesting in a cautious way most of the errors already 
condemned, but it is in the letters, especially those written 
towards the end of 1906 and after, that he expresses without 
any reserve his real mind. In the autumn of 1906 he had 
failed to secure a renewal of the privilege, which he had 


Letter of March 12, 1904, in Quelques letires sur des questions actuelles 
et sur des événements récents, 1908, p. 36. 
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LOISY’S THEORIES. 13 
enjoyed for seven years, of celebrating Mass in his own 
house. To secure its renewal he needed a Celebret, or 
authorisation to say Mass, and this he was unable to obtain. 
Probably Cardinal Richard, to whom he had applied for it, 
did not feel justified in granting a Celebret to a priest whose 
faith in the reality of the Priesthood, of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and of the Real Presence he had the gravest reasons 
for doubting. At any rate the Celebret was not granted, 
and since Nov. 2, 1906, Loisy has not said Mass. 

It may be that his failure to obtain permission to say 
Mass embittered him against ecclesiastical authority, and 
some might be disposed to think that it may also have 
been the occasion of driving him into heterodox views on 
questions of faith. I think, however, that the extracts 
which I am about to give from his later writings prove 
clearly that it was not his views that now changed, but only 
the manner of expressing them. Hitherto he had spoken 
ambiguously, or indulged in qualifications, or suggested that 
he accepted as theologian what he rejected as historian ; 
but now when it became clear that he could no longer 
count upon the indulgence of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
nor pursue undisturbed his work of transforming the Church, 
he discarded all caution and began to speak out his mind 
quite plainly. “It is true,” he wrote to Cardinal Richard, 
“that since the condemnation of my writings by the 
Congregation of the Holy Office, and by reason of the 
dispositions shown towards me by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in the course of these last years, . . . I have 
dispensed with the caution which I thought it right to 
observe so long as I considered possible the evolution of 
religious teaching that still seems to me to be for the Church 
the first condition of her salvation.” ! 

If he still remained in the Church, it was not because 
he thought himself under any obligation to do so, but in 
the hope that he might be able to carry out more effectually 
his programme of reform, and because he could see no 
prospect of a secession that would come to anything. To 
a correspondent who suggested that he should leave the 
Church he replied: ‘I consider myself, on the contrary, 
bound to remain in her, to the end that I may labour 
more usefully, according to the feeble measure of my 


* Letter of June 2, 1907, ibid., p. 106. 
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published during the past year in the volume already 
mentioned. In the Review articles he contented himself 
with suggesting in a cautious way most of the errors already 
condemned, but it is in the letters, especially those written 
towards the end of 1906 and after, that he expresses without 
any reserve his real mind. In the autumn of 1906 he had 
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? Letter of March 12, 1904, in Quelques lettres sur des questions actuelles 
et sur des événements récents, 1908, p. 36. 
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LOISY’S THEORIES. 13 
enjoyed for seven years, of celebrating Mass in his own 
house. To secure its renewal he needed a Celebret, or 
authorisation to say Mass, and this he was unable to obtain. 
Probably Cardinal Richard, to whom he had applied for it, 
did not feel justified in granting a Celebret to a priest whose 
faith in the reality of the Priesthood, of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and of the Real Presence he had the gravest reasons 
for doubting. At any rate the Celebret was not granted, 
and since Nov. 2, 1906, Loisy has not said Mass. 

It may be that his failure to obtain permission to say 
Mass embittered him against ecclesiastical authority, and 
some might be disposed to think that it may also have 
been the occasion of driving him into heterodox views on 
questions of faith. I think, however, that the extracts 
which I am about to give from his later writings prove 
clearly that it was not his views that now changed, but only 
the manner of expressing them. Hitherto he had spoken 
ambiguously, or indulged in qualifications, or suggested that 
he accepted as theologian what he rejected as historian ; 
but now when it became clear that he could no longer 
count upon the indulgence of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
nor pursue undisturbed his work of transforming the Church, 
he discarded all caution and began to speak out his mind 
quite plainly. “It is true,” he wrote to Cardinal Richard, 
“that since the condemnation of my writings by the 
Congregation of the Holy Office, and by reason of the 
dispositions shown towards me by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in the course of these last years, . . . I have 
dispensed with the caution which I thought it right to 
observe so long as I considered possible the evolution of 
religious teaching that still seems to me to be for the Church 
the first condition of her salvation.” ! 

If he still remained in the Church, it was not because 
he thought himself under any obligation to do so, but in 
the hope that he might be able to carry out more effectually 
his programme of reform, and because he could see no 
prospect of a secession that would come to anything. To 
a correspondent who suggested that he should leave the 
Church he replied: “I consider myself, on the contrary, 
bound to remain in her, to the end that I may labour 
more usefully, according to the feeble measure of my 


Letter of June 2, 1907, ibid., p. 106. 
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power, for a transformation that is no less necessary to the 
good of my country, and to the general interests of human 
progress, than to the future itself of the Catholic Church.” 
To the same correspondent, who was a French priest in 
sympathy with his views, he wrote a few days later: ‘‘ The 
future is inscrutable. If intransigeance prevail, and they 
expel us, we shall see. Meanwhile, and as long as they do 
not oblige us to acts or declarations directly opposed to our 
inmost convictions, I think that we ought not to secede. 
The secession of all the liberal Catholics would issue at 
present in no fruitful creation. They would be wrong to take 
the initiative in their separation.” ' Strange language this 
from a priest! It shows clearly that he had not a shred 
of faith in the Church, and that he continued to call himself 
a Catholic merely to suit his own purposes. 

All his condemned theories were now set forth anew, 
and this time without any mincing of words. ‘‘ Theology,” 
he writes, “‘ supposes that God has spoken to men on certain 
particular occasions; that he has spoken in the Scripture 
and through the sacred writers ; that the Scripture, being 
the work of God, cannot contain anything but the purest 
truth ; that this truth necessarily forms, in the tradition of 
the Church, an immutable block, guarded by an infallible 
interpreter, the Church. Now, the common idea of re- 
velation is pure childishness.” What is true is, “ that God 
has never spoken in the sense alleged; that the Bible 
presents as many errors as it was possible to put into its 
books in the time and circumstances in which its different 
parts were written; that it is valuable on account of the 
powerful spirit of morality that permeates it, but that its 
cosmogony is mythological, its eschatology fantastic, and 
the bulk of its history a tissue of legends. . . . God 
reveals Himself in and through humanity ; the expression 
of beliefs is always capable of being perfected. : 
For the rest, to him who can understand, revelation is not a 
theoretical system, but a direction in reference to a good life. 
So far from its being true that dogma directs morals, it is 
morality that is, so to speak, the criterion of dogma, the value 
of a doctrine being proportioned to its moral efficacy.” * 

‘Letter of Jan. 21, 1907, in Quelques lettres sur des questions actuelles et 


sur des événements récents, 1908. 
* Letters of June 20, May 5, and May 9, 1907, sid. 
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In regard to the virginity of the Blessed Virgin, he writes : 
‘“‘ The conception of Christ by a Virgin is no better attested, 
in reality, than the immaculate conception of His mother. 
. From the point of view of history, all the beliefs 
relating to the virginity of Mary are a creation of the faith. 
Does this faith, authorised by the Church, transform them 
into realities ?. Behold once more one of those questions 
that are answered the moment one has the courage to put 
them. The authority of the Church cannot have a re- 
troactive effect so as to convert into ancient facts symbols 
of a faith that is more recent.” ! 
Similarly, ‘‘ the resurrection of Christ, if one regard it as 
a fact of the historical order, entirely eludes verification 
by the historian.” “This is what I explained already in 
L-Boangile et P Eglise : if one take the resurrection of Christ 
as a fact of the historical order, this fact is neither proved 
nor provable. This is not equivalent to saying: the re- 
surrection never took place. Nevertheless, I confess that 
such is my thought, if by the resurrection be meant this 
inconceivable thing, the corpse of a man dead for two days 
resuming a life which is not that of mortals, and which at 
the same time manifests itself in a sensible manner. I go 
further still, and I say that even the believer is not bound 
to admit it, because the authority of the Church cannot 
confer historical reality on what does not possess it of 
itself, nor set up in the past what has never existed.” * In 
an interview with M. Gustave Téry, reported in the Matin 
of Feb. 13, 1908, he repeats the same blasphemy, and 
explains in what sense he understands the dogma of the 
Resurrection. “ In effect,” he says, “‘ if we must understand 
by the resurrection that the corpse of Jesus returned to 
life, the fact is neither provable nor proved ; but it remains 
true that the Christ is risen, in the sense that He lives 
again, or, if you prefer it, that He survives in His Church.” 
Here, then, we have this ‘slippery critic’s true view ; history 
cannot prove the resurrection, and what history does not 
prove is not to be accepted. The distinction between the 
historian and the believer is now cast aside—a distinction 
about which he admitted in the same interview with M. 
Téry that “‘ no one could have been deceived by it. It was 


‘Letter of June 17, 1907, id. * Letters of June 8 and 20, 1907, wid. 
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only a polite way of saying to the theologians: Pray, leave 
me in peace.” 

In reference to the Divinity of Christ, he writes: “‘ Jesus 
never represented Himself as the historical manifestation 
of a Being who subsisted in God before revealing Himself 
to men.’ . . . It seems to me that the dogma of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ has never been, and is not now, 
anything more than a symbol, more or less perfect, destined 
to signify the relation that unites to God the humanity 

rsonified in Jesus. It is entire humanity that is daughter 
of God, that proceeds from Him, is immanent in Him, and 
in which He is immanent, by that circwmincession of which 
the theologians speak in reference to the Divine Trinity.” ? 
Of dogma in general he writes: “The great Christian 
dogmas are semi-metaphysical poems, where a superficial 
philosopher might see only a somewhat abstract mythology. 
They have served to guard the Christian ideal; it is this 
that constitutes their merit. But, as a scientific definition 
of religion, such as they have pretended to be, they are 
necessarily found behind the present time, being, in relation 
to the science of to-day, works of ignorance.” * Again, “ the 
whole Christian system, discipline and worship, is in the 
same boat with dogma. It all has its value as a means of 
conducting humanity to the perfection of its moral develop- 
ment. It is all divine, in so far as it serves effectively for 
this great work. But it is clear that the manner of under- 
standing these things can change.” * 

Discussing with one of his correspondents the meaning 
of the term heresy, he writes: ‘“‘ The word has its received 
sense in the theological vocabulary with the words in- 
spiration, revelation, infallibility ; all these words being 
closely related in a system of doctrine that one must accept 
or reject as a whole. . . . It is this whole system, of 
which I have seen the futility for more than twenty years, 
and of which I had endeavoured to enlarge little by little 
the meaning.”® Here we have this unfortunate priest’s 


? Les Evangiles synoptiques, p. 193. 

? Letter of June 17, 1907, in Quelques lettres sur des questions actuelles 
sur des événements récents, 1908. 

* Letter of Jan. 24, 1907, sid. 

‘Letter of May 9, 1907, wid. * Letter of June 20, 1907, iid. 
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own confession, that for more than twenty years he had 
lost the faith, and been endeavouring to corrupt the teaching 
of the Church so as to make it coincide with his own errors. 

On July 17, 1907, the decree Lamentabili of the Holy 
Office appeared, condemning sixty-five propositions, most 
of which were taken from Loisy’s writings. This was 
followed on September 8 by the encyclical Pascendi, 
directed against Modernism, of which Loisy had been one 
of the most prominent leaders. In January, 1908, he was 
called upon to tender his submission to the condemnation 
pronounced by the Holy Father upon Modernism; he 
peremptorily refused, and in the following month published 
his Simples Réflexions and Les Evangiles Synoptiques. The 
tone of the former is bitter and contemptuous towards 
Rome ; the doctrine of both works is mainly a repetition of 
his former errors. It is worth noting that in Simples 
Réflexions he explains more fully than elsewhere what he 
meant by the distinction he had made so frequently, to the 
effect that a thing might be false :in history and true for the 
faith. He declares that he never dreamt of admitting that 
there could be two contradictory truths regarding the same 
object—one for the historian, the other for the theologian. 
‘What is proved false in history,” he says, ‘I hold to be 
false absolutely. But a legend or a myth may signify a 
religious truth, express a moral sentiment. In this they are 
true, and it is of this that one must take account in order}to 
appreciate ,them properly.” ’ 

In Les Evangiles Synoptiques he insists once more that 
Jesus believed in the near approach of the end of the world, 
that He never claimed Divinity, that such Gospel miracles 
as cannot: be accounted for by the natural influence of 
His sweet and commanding personality must be regarded 
as unauthentic, that the virginal conception is a figment of 
later tradition, that Jesus at least until the last days of 
His life did not anticipate His own death, much less foresee 
in it any redemptory efficacy, and that His body never 
rose from the dead. It will be evident to every Christian that 
all this is pure Rationalism, and of an extreme type ; yet when 
on February 14, 1908, the Archbishop of Paris declared 
forbidden, under pain of excommunication specially reserved 
to the Pope, the reading, retaining, printing, or defending 

1 Simples Réflezions, p. 62. 
B 
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of Les Evangiles Synoptiques and Simples Réflexions, Loisy 
wrote to Baron von Hiigel, pointing out that these last 
works added nothing substantial to those that had preceded, 
and that even in regard to the Divinity of Christ he had 
said nothing now that was not in full agreement with the 
views put forward in Autour dun petit livre. Thus it is clear, 
on his own admission, that the earlier work had denied the 
Divinity of Christ. 

Can we be surprised that Rome at last decided either to 
secure his absolute renunciation of his errors or expel him 
from her communion ? On February 21, 1908, he received 
a letter that had been addressed by Cardinal Merry del 
Val to the Bishop of Langres, couched in the following 
terms: “The Holy Father, wishing to give proof of the 
greatest patience in dealing with Abbé Alfred Loisy, in order, 
if possible, to save a soul, commissions me to ask your 
Lordship to send to M. Loisy another and last admonition, 
formal and peremptory, in the sense of the previous one. 
At the same time you are to inform M. Loisy explicitly 
that if he do not put his submission into the hands of your 
Lordship within six days from that on which he receives 
your notice, the Holy See will proceed without any other 
warning to his excommunication by name.” Loisy replied 
at once, refusing to submit ; and on March 7, 1908, he was 
communicated “‘ by name and personally.” It was the only 
course open to the Church, unless she abdicated her function 
of custodian of the faith. To allow such a man to remain 
any longer in open communion with her, would have 
scandalised the faithful and given his errors an influence 
and importance that they cannot now possess. 

After a careful study of his writings 1 am convinced that 
Loisy had completely lost the Catholic, and even the Christian, 
faith when he wrote L’Evangile et [ Eglise in 1902. Then, 
under pretext of defending the Church against Harnack, 
he deliberately essayed to destroy the Catholic religion and 
set up in its place a purely natural and Rationalistic religion 
of his own. +7 was necessary to move cautiously, and hence 
his ambiguities, qualifications, and distinctions. But the 
extracts [ have given from his later writings, and his own 
confession that he has been convinced of the futility of the 
whole Catholic system for more than twenty years, prove 
conclusively that nothing less than a fundamental trans- 
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formation of the Church—such a transformation as meant 
her utter destruction—was his definite object from the first. 
And not the Catholic Church alone, but every Christian 
Church and sect of whatever shade, would be the merest 
sham if his views were correct. If Christ were not God, 
if He did not die for man’s salvation, if He founded no 
Church and instituted no Sacraments, what solid reason 
can be given or defence made for the existence of any 
Christian institution ? Will it be said, as Loisy suggests, 
that the influence of the Catholic or any other Christian 
Church upon morality and human progress would still 
justify their existence and constitute their charter? But 
we know how long this influence upon morality would 
last if the dogmas about heaven, and hell, and judgment 
were the sham that Loisy regards them. Hence it is painful 
and almost unintelligible to see English Protestant writers 
who call themselves Christians, sympathising with the 
errors of this unfortunate priest, and inveighing against the 
Catholic Church for her treatment of him—a treatment 
that almost sinned on the side of leniency. 


J. MacRory. 











Che Cribunal of Penance. 


IN a previous article dealing with the Sacrament of Penance 
it was asserted that its judicial character is the centre of 
the Catholic position, the leading idea of our theology of 
Penance, that which gives unity to our teaching and deter- 
mines our practice of the confessional. I purpose in the 
present article to test the accuracy of these statements by 
examining how far the main points of our teaching are 
deducible from this character of the rite. For the most 
part I shall assume the teaching to be familiar to my readers, 
and I shall simply try to find out whether there is sufficient 
warrant for it in the mode of institution of the Sacrament. ° 
A few preliminary remarks on the peculiar nature and 
purpose of this judicial act will simplify, I think, our inquiry, 
save repetitions, and contribute to greater clearness. When 
the Council of Trent teaches that priests are constituted 
judges over the sins of the baptised, and that their act of 
absolving or retaining sin is a judicial sentence, it neces- 
sarily signifies that they have obtained from Christ power 
to pass an authoritative and definitive sentence on sin, 
and that this sentence is to be in accordance with the 
provisions of divine law and the merits of the case. The 
process, in other words, of obtaining pardon of these sins 
being judicial, all that is essential for a true judgment 
must be found therein. The seeking of further analogy 
with other judicial processes with which we are acquainted 
is not warranted by the teaching of Trent. And, in reality, 
apart from essentials, little if any of such analogy exists. 
Of public courts of justice the criminal court would be, 
naturally, most akin to the tribunal of Penance, as both 
deal with crime. There is, however, a vast difference 
between the two. The primary object aimed at in the 
criminal court is to compensate for and repair in some way 
by the punishment of the criminal the injury done by his 
crime to right order and the public good. By crime 
right order is disturbed, damage is done to the public good, 
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the balance of things is upset, and society seeks through 
the punishment of the criminal to set things right again, 
to make some compensation or reparation for the injury 
done. Secondary objects sought after are the reformation 
of the criminal and the prevention, through motives of 
fear, of future crime by him or others. Its object, then, is 
the punishment of the criminal in the interests of public 
welfare. It exists to vindicate public order and safeguard 
the public weal. 

How different is the object of the sacramental tribunal. 
In seeking to determine it, it must always be borne in mind 
that we are dealing with a sacrament—that is, with a channel 
of grace, with one of the great instruments of mercy in- 
stituted by Christ for man’s salvation. Hence its principal 
object is the personal benefit of the sinner, to make just one 
who is unjust, to reconcile to God and restore to His friend- 
ship, by the infusion of sanctifying grace, one who is His 
enemy. Therefore, it is rightly called a judgment of re- 
conciliation and a tribunal of mercy. It is consistent with 
this peculiar character of the sacramental judgment that 
there is no analogy in public courts for its principal 
sentence—that sentence by which one who is really ga 
criminal is not merely declared but actually constituted 
just. It is true, indeed, that something analogous to the 
sentence of a public court usually accompanies the principal 
sentence. For even in the sacramental tribunal the judge 
must, as a rule, impose a penalty that bears some pro- 
portion to the quality and number of the sins committed. 
This, however, is a secondary object, and circumstances 
may occur in which it can be dispensed with without pre- 
judice to the main object. Moreover, even when a penalty 
is imposed the analogy with the sentence of a public court 
is very imperfect. The penalty is partly vindicative and 
partly medicinal and preservative. As vindicative its aim 
is to uphold and defend right order and exact compensation 
for its violation, yet it does this in a way that both really 
gives back to God the service that had been denied Him, 
and necessarily redounds to the personal benefit of the 
sufferer by completing his reconciliation with God. As 
medicinal and preservative it averts relapse not so much 
through motives of fear as by the destruction of old 
tendencies through the acquisition of new. It follows also 
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from the peculiar nature of this tribunal that there is no 
exact parity in other courts for the sentence of retention 
of sin in so far as it refers to the guilt. Though a true 
sentence of retention, yet it does not end the case, but 
rather defers the sentence of reconciliation until such time 
as the judge is satisfied that the conditions required by 
divine law for obtaining pardon are fulfilled. 

These are the most fundamental points of difference 
between the sacramental tribunal and other courts of 
justice. There are others more obvious to the casual 
observer which, for reasons to be assigned later, are involved 
in these. One who passes from a church where the 
Sacrament of Penance is being administered to a criminal 
law court cannot fail to notice important points of difference 
of procedure. The accused is dragged to the criminal 
court against his will and forced to undergo his trial, and at 
his entrance he is confronted with a formidable array of 
officials, including, besides the judge, prosecutors, witnesses, 
counsel, and other minor officers. In the tribunal of Penance 
from the very nature of the case, as we shall see, there can 
be but two persons engaged—the penitent, who is his own 
voluntary accuser and the witness for and against himself, 
and the judge. 

The whole process being confined to two, the theology 
of Penance naturally and necessarily falls into two main 
sections. The one is occupied with the duties and functions 
of the penitent in the process, the other with those of the 
judge. Our inquiry, then, comes to this: What is 
necessary on the part of the penitent and what on that of 
the judge for a judgment of reconciliation? This, as is 
manifest, is something different from the mere speculative 
question as to what is essential for every true judgment. 
It includes this, but it goes further and seeks to determine 
the requirements for this peculiar judgment in which the 
ultimate sentence is to be one of absolution. Hence the 
solution of the problem with which we are dealing must 
be based partly on what we know by the light of reason 
or experience of the essentials of a true judgment, and partly 
on the conditions required by divine law for the justification 
of the sinner. For, as already pointed out,’ the business of 
a judge is to administer the law. A judgment of recon- 


‘Irish THEOLOGICAL QuARTERLY, July, 1908, pp. 307, &c. 
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ciliation is governed by the divine law that determines the 
conditions of pardon. It is, therefore, the business of the 
judge in the tribunal of Penance to administer this divine 
law and to see that those who come to his court observe 
the legal requirements. 

Having defined the nature and dimensions of the problem, 
we may now proceed to seek a solution. It will be con- 
venient to deal first with the duties of the penitent. Three 
acts are required of him according to Catholic teaching— 
confession, contrition, and satisfaction. How far, then, 
does the necessity of each of these arise from the judicial 
character of Penance. Let us begin with confession, and 
for the sake of clearness and simplicity we shall speak onl 
of the confession of grave sins. As to this there is sa a 
according to Catholic theology, an integral confession of 
all mortal sins committed after baptism that have not as 
yet been directly remitted in the sacramental tribunal. 
The necessity of integral confession may be understood in 
two ways. It may mean that integral confession is neces- 
sary for all who wish to receive the Sacrament of Penance, 
without necessarily implying that all who have sinned 
grievously must receive the Sacrament, or it may be taken in 
an absolute sense so as to signify that those who sin grievously 
must have recourse to the Sacrament of Penance for pardon 
and by way of integral confession. It is in this second 
sense that the necessity of integral confession is understood 
in Catholic theology. Hence it implies two things. First, 
that the Sacrament of Penance is a necessary means of 
salvation for all who have sinned grievously after baptism, 
and that, consequently, there is no other independent 
means of obtaining pardon of these sins. Secondly, that 
all those who are under the necessity of receiving the 
Sacrament of Penance must make an integral confession of 
all grievous sins not yet directly remitted. 

These two propositions are contained in the power of 
binding and loosing if it be conceived of as it was instituted 
by Christ. To one, indeed, who would fix his thoughts 
merely on the essentials for a judgment, it might well seem 
at first sight as if the fact that Christ constituted the apostles 
and their lawful successors judges over sin, did not neces- 
sarily involve an obligation of having recourse to them for 
forgiveness. It is conceivable at least that Christ in the 
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superabundance of His love and mercy might have insti- 
tuted the tribunal of Penance as an additional means of 
obtaining pardon without thereby making it a necessary 
means, somewhat as when judges are appointed by the 
State to determine the conflicting rights of citizens, this 
beneficent provision does not debar the disputants from 
settling their disputes outside of court by friendly com- 
position or the award of an arbitrator. It may be for 
reasons of this kind that Scotus and certain other ante- 
Tridentine theologians doubt whether the necessity of 
confession can be sufficiently proved from Sacred Scripture, 
and incline to hold that the necessity comes from a positive 
precept promulgated by Christ to the apostles, and preserved 
in the Church by tradition without the aid of Scripture. 

This opinion is no longer tenable in view of the express 
statement of the Council of Trent. The Council continu- 
ing ifs commentary on the words of institution' of the 
Sacranent of Penance, begins its treatment of confession 
with the declaration that “from the institution of the 
Sacrament of Penance as already explained, the whole 
Church has always understood that an integral confession 
of sins was also instituted by our Lord, and that this in- 
tegral confession is necessary by divine law for all who have 
sinned grievously after baptism, &c.”* It is clear from 
these words that the Fathers of the Council base the neces- 
sity of confession not on any precept of our Lord distinct 
from the institution of the Sacrament, but precisely on the 
institution itself. The mode of institution necessarily 
implies an obligation of integral confession. Such is the 
teaching of the Council. 

But apart even from the express statement of the Council, 
the view of Scotus seems untenable. It is based on a false, 
or at least an imperfect, conception of the nature of the 
power conferred by Christ. This power, as already shown,’ 
is a real power of remitting sin and a real power of retaining. 
Now, as is almost self-evident, the power of retaining sin, 


*John xx. 23. 

* “ Ex institutione sacramenti Poenitentiae jam explicata, universa Ecclesia 
semper intellexit, institutam etiam esse a Domino integram peccatorum 
confessionem, et omnibus post Baptismum lapsis jure divino necessariam 
existere,” &c. Sess. XIV., c. 5; Denzinger, n. 779. 
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especially as to its guilt, would not be real, but purely 
illusory, if those who are under a necessity of obtaining 
pardon can procure it otherwise than by recourse to the 
apostles. Our Lord, in saying to them: “‘ Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven, whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained,” makes forgiveness by the apostles a 
condition precedent to forgiveness by God. Now clearly 
this would not be the case if, independently of forgiveness 
by the apostles, sinners could obtain pardon from God. 
Nor in this hypothesis would the apostles have any real 
power of retaining, as is clear from the example of 
venial sin. For the guilt of sin if really retained must 
remain in some true sense until remitted by the power of 
the keys. 

Indeed, if there exist a means of obtaining pardon entirely 
independent of the exercise of the powers given to the 
apostles, it may be contended with a fair show of reason that 
even the power of absolving, while remaining real, would 
be useless. For since through the exercise of this power 
relief can be obtained, as we shall see, only by means of a 
painful self-humiliation, very few, if any, would have 
recourse to the apostles, but practically all would prefer the 
equally safe, but much easier and less humiliating, method 
of an act of perfect contrition or of perfect charity. 

The argument so far developed may be strengthened by 
a consideration of the significance of the metaphor of the 
keys. Christ promised to the apostles and their lawful 
successors the keys of the kingdom of heaven. The giving 
of the keys, in Scriptural imagery, means the imparting 
of supreme power, including, of course, judicial power. 
In so far as it is judicial it can be exercised only on subjects— 
on those, therefore, who have entered the Church by 
baptism. Therefore, in regard to the baptised, the metaphor 
of the keys gives us this picture. Those of them who are 
outside the gates of the kingdom of heaven must remain 
without until the gates are opened by the key-bearer. 
Now every baptised person who commits mortal sin thereby 
places himself outside the gates—closes the gates of heaven 
against himself. Hence he cannot gain re-entrance except 
by having recourse to the key-bearers, and persuading them 
to reopen the gates to him. 

From all this it follows that in the kingdom of Christ 
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there is no means of obtaining pardon of violations of the 
laws of the kingdom that is entirely independent of the 
judicial authority of the apostles and their lawful successors. 
It is true, indeed, that even under the New Law an act of 
perfect charity or of perfect contrition will justify the sinner 
without the actual reception of the Sacrament, but only, 
however, inasmuch as it contains a desire of the Sacrament, 
as is clearly taught by the Council of Trent in the following 
passage :—“‘ Moreover (the Council) teaches that although 
it sometimes happens that contrition is made perfect by 
charity, and reconciles a man to God before he actually 
receives this Sacrament, yet the reconciliation is not to be 
ascribed to the contrition apart from the desire’ of the 
Sacrament which is included in it.’ ? 


Hence perfect charity or contrition is not an independent 
means of justification. One justified in this way obtains 
pardon only on condition of complying subsequently with 
the established laws of the kingdom. Actual reception of 
the Sacrament being one of these laws, sins blotted out by 
perfect contrition still remain necessary matter of confession, 
and must be submitted to the decision of the judge in the 
tribunal of Penance in the first confession subsequently 
made. Hence the sentence of absolution does not neces- 
sarily suppose sins actually existing, but merely not yet 
directly remitted.* 

We may pass now to the second proposition implied in 
the notion of integral confession as understood in Catholic 
theology. What we have to establish is that all who are 
under the necessity of receiving the Sacrament of Penance— 
that is, all who have sinned grievously after Baptism—must, 
when they come to receive it, make a full confession of all 


* “ Desire of the Sacrament” is not an entirely satisfactory rendering of 
votum sacramenti. Votum refers to the purpose or promise implied or 
expressed of doing whatever is necessary for salvation. As, however, it is 
usually rendered desire, as in the phrase, baptism of desire, I do not feel myself 
justified in departing from this rendering. 

* “ Docet praeterea, etsi Contritionem hanc aliquando charitate perfectam 
esse contingat, hominemque Deo reconciliare, prius quam hoc sacramentum 
actu suscipiatur ; ipsam nihilominus reconciliationem ipsi contritioni, sine 
sacramenti voto, quod in illa includitur, non esse adscribendam.”’—Sess, 
XIV., c. 4; Denzinger, n. 778. 

* Pesch. Prael. Dog., Vol. VII., n. 356. 
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mortal sins not yet directly remitted in the tribunal of 
Penance. This is an easy deduction from the notion of a 
judgment of reconciliation. In the first place our divine 
Lord in appointing priests judges over sin certainly wished 
that they should discharge their functions in a judicial 
manner. Now, as a judge must frame his sentence in accord- 
ance with the merits of the case, knowledge of the merits 
is a prerequisite condition for a judicial sentence. Further, 
the knowledge should be judicial—that is, it should be 
acquired by him as judge, or in his public official capacity. 
Knowledge possessed by him as a private person is of no 
avail, since it is not as a private individual, but as a public 
personage, that he is to pass sentence. This is the teaching 
of St. Thomas.’ “ Judging pertains to the judge as exer- 
cising public power. Therefore he must be informed in 
judging not according to what he knows as a private person, 
but according to what is made known to him as a public 
personage.” * The case on which the sacramental judge 
is to pass sentence is another’s sin. How is he to acquire 
judicial knowledge of such a case? Plainly from the 
confession of the sinner, and from that alone. No one 
except the sinner himself can give the requisite knowledge. 
For it is not so much of the external acts of sin that in- 
formation is to be given as either of purely internal acts or 
of the internal disposition of soul with which the acts, when 
external, were committed. To know the sin the judge must 
be informed of the subjective state of soul of the sinner. 
Clearly, then, no one but the sinner can give this knowledge. 

From this it follows that the penitent by self-accusation 
must give to the confessor judicial knowledge of whatever 
sin he wishes to obtain pardon. But perhaps it is not 
necessary for him to give at one and the same confession 
knowledge of all the grievous sins with which his soul is 


** Respondeo dicendum quod . . . judicare pertinet ad judicem, 
secundum quod fungitur _— potestate ; et ideo informari debet jin 
judicando non secundum id quod ipse novit tanquam privata persona, sed 
secundum quod sibi innotescit tanquam personae publicae.”—Summa Theol. 
2.2, Qu. LXVII., art. 2. 

* This doctrine throws light on that interesting though largely speculative 
question discussed by theologians in reference to the knowledge a priest 
should retain of sins told to him as a friend in order that his sentence of 
ee might be valid, if subsequently the sinner expressed a desire for 
absolution. 
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burdened. In other words, it may possibly not be necessary 
to display before the eyes of the judge a true and complete 
picture of the interior state of his soul. Perhaps it is enough 
to manifest one mortal sin now, another again, to declare 
those from which he now desires to obtain pardon, and to 
defer the others to some future occasion. The mere judicial 
character of the rite of Penance would not exclude this 
mode of procedure, as is clear from the case of venial sin ; 
but the fact that Penance is a judgment of reconciliation 
does most certainly exclude it in regard to grievous sin. 
As the penitent comes to the tribunal of Penance to obtain 
reconciliation with God he must observe the conditions 
required by divine law for the justification of the sinner. 
Therefore he must come voluntarily, since one cannot obtain 
pardon unless one desire it. This, it may be remarked 
parenthetically, is an additional reason why the requisite 
knowledge can be furnished only by the self-accusation of 
the penitent. For even were it possible for the judge to be 
judicially informed otherwise of the sins of the penitent, 
this knowledge would be of no use unless he were also in- 
formed of the penitent’s desire and request for forgiveness 
of these sins, and, therefore, unless he had from the penitent 
himself an acknowledgment of them. He must also confess 
all the grievous sins with which his conscience is burdened. 
For as pardon of grievous sin would imply in every order 
of divine Providence a restoration of peace and friendship 
between the sinner and God, and in the present order 
implies, moreover, the infusion of sanctifying grace into the 
soul, it is clear that one mortal sin cannot be remitted 
unless all are remitted at the same time. Every mortal sin 
is essentially opposed to peace and friendship with God, 
and there is at least a physical, if not essential, opposition 
between sanctifying grace and mortal sin. Hence the 
penitent must seek pardon of all or none. And as the 
judge cannot proceed judicially in granting pardon unless 
he is judicially informed of the merits of the case, the 
penitent must confess all the mortal sins of which he is 
conscious. 

Moreover, the confessor in the tribunal of Penance is 
clothed not only with power of remitting but also with 
power of retaining sin both as to its guilt and the punish- 
ment due to it. With regard to the guilt of sin he must 
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decide whether his sentence is to be one of pardon or one 
of retention. How is he to come to a decision? Clearly 
by investigating whether the conditions required by divine 
law for the justification of the sinner are verified. It is 
manifestly the will of Christ that absolution be given only 
to those found worthy, and be denied to those found cer- 
tainly unworthy. Worthiness consists in true sorrow for 
the grievous sins committed and a firm purpose of avoiding 
grave sin for the future, implying a readiness to shun 
dangerous occasions of sin, and to fulfil all grave obligations. 
As to whether the penitent possesses this worthiness, 
whether, for instance, there are grave obligations of re- 
stitution for injury to his neighbour’s property or character, 
or of reconciliation with an enemy, to be performed, proxi- 
mate occasions of sin to be avoided, salutary remedies to 
be adopted, the confessor can form a reasoned judgment 
only on condition that the penitent manifest to him the true 
state of his interior. It is the business of the confessor to 
form this judgment before he pass sentence. It is the duty, 
therefore, of the penitent to make it possible by a full 
confession of his guilt and of the state of his soul. The 
confessor is also bound to impose salutary and proportionate 
penance. Now, as the Council of Trent observes, to secure 
equity in the infliction of punishment sins must be confessed 
according to their species and number, as a mere generic 
confession is insufficient for the purpose. This argument, 
however, unless taken in conjunction with those already 
given, would not prove that all grievous sins must be told 
in the same confession. 

These arguments warrant the inference that in the mode 
of institution of the Sacrament of Penance the necessity 
of integral confession is contained. Hence this confession 
is of divine institution as being necessary for the proper 
exercise of the power of binding and loosing as it was 
instituted by Christ. That the exercise of these powers be 
judicial at all, some confession is essential. If, then, there 
is no confession at all, there can be no judgment, and 
consequently no Sacrament of Penance. 

But here we meet with a considerable difficulty. The 
arguments adduced go to show that an integral confession 
of all grave sins not yet directly remitted is necessary by 
the divine institution of the Sacrament. If this be so 
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how can there be valid causes of excuse from this integrity ? 
And yet in every manual of moral theology a number of 
such causes will be found. In reply I may point out in 
the first place that an integral confession may be taken in 
two senses. It may signify a confession that is materially 
or objectively integral—that is, a confession that corres- 
ponds exactly with the objective state of sin in the soul 
of the penitent. It may also mean a formally integral 
confession, or, in other words, a confession that represents 
the subjective state of conscience of the penitent, or, in 
more general terms, represents what the penitent is sub- 
jectively able to confess whether this corresponds with 
objective reality or not. Now, as is clear from the argu- 
ments put forward, where possible the confession should 
be objectively integral, and hence voluntary and deliberate 
notable misrepresentation by the penitent of objective reality 
nullifies the judgment and is a grave sacrilege. Since, 
however, the Sacrament of Penance is instituted for men, 
and is, moreover, a necessary remedy for the cure of grave 
sin committed after baptism, its reception must be humanly 
possible ; in other words, the conditions for its valid and 
fruitful reception, provided they are sufficient for its essential 
character, must be such as are within human power. An 
objectively integral confession is frequently impossible. 
Therefore we are justified in holding that when a penitent 
desires to receive the Sacrament, or is under some necessity 
of receiving it, the confession that is physically and morally 
possible for him is all that is required for the valid and 
fruitful reception on that occasion. What is physically 
and morally possible on any particular occasion depends 
on the circumstances. In extreme cases, such as imminent 
danger of death, more than a purely generic confession, 
consisting in a request for absolution, or in some sign ex- 
pressive of desire for spiritual help from the confessor, 
may not be possible, and hence in these circumstances such 
a confession would be sufficient. But since the confession 
required on any occasion is an integral confession in so far 
as it is physically and morally possible, clearly it does not 
follow because a purely generic confession is sufficient in 
the instant danger of death where more is not possible, 
that it always suffices for the valid reception of the 
Sacrament. 
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I may point out in the second place, in reply to the 
difficulty, that these excusing causes, which on examination 
will be found reducible to physical or moral impossibility, 
do not extinguish the obligation of an objectively integral 
confession, but merely suspend it as long as the causes last. 
Sins omitted in any confession through physical or moral 
impossibility of telling them, still remain necessary matter 
of the Sacrament, and must be submitted to the judge in 
the first confession that is made after the cessation of the 
cause of excuse. 


From the necessity of integral confession when once 
established it is easy to deduce what should be held regarding 
the necessity of examination of conscience and of repetition 
of confessions. Whoever is bound to an end is bound to 
the necessary means of attaining it. Penitents who have 
committed grave sins are bound to integral confession of 
them. The means that is ordinarily necessary for this end 
is diligent examination of conscience, and a means that is 
necessary in certain exceptional circumstances is a re- 
petition of previous confessions. Penitents, therefore, are 
always bound to such diligence in the examination of their 
consciences as will preclude reasonable fear of mistake as 
to the number or quality of their grievous sins. And a 
penitent will be bound to a repetition of previous confessions 
when for one cause or other these have been invalid, and the 
sins confessed have not, in consequence, been directly 
remitted. 

A few observations will suffice to show the connection 
of contrition and satisfaction with the judicial character of 
the Sacrament. And first, as regards contrition, it is obvious 
that it is not one of the essentials for a judgment. In 
public courts of justice the condemnation or acquittal of 
the accused depends not on his penitence or impenitence, 
but on the presence or absence of legal proof of his guilt. 
And in the tribunal of Penance the refusal of absolution to 
the impenitent is a true judicial act. It is almost equally 
clear that true contrition is an essential of a judgment of 
reconciliation. At least in the present order of God’s 
providence sin cannot be remitted without repentance. 
For, as the Council of Trent' teaches, “this motion of 


' Sess. XIV., c. 4; Denzinger, n. 777. 
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contrition was at all times necessary to impetrate pardon 
of sin.” And wherever in the Sacred Scriptures God pro- 
poses to man remission of his sins, true penance is set forth 
as a necessary condition for obtaining it. It is needless to 
quote instances. They will be found scattered broadcast 
over the pages of the Old and New Testaments. As, then, 
the principal object of the sacramental judgment is the 
reconciliation of the sinner to God, the sinner on his part 
must bring to the tribunal the contrition that will render 
a sentence of pardon possible. Failure to do so, while not 
depriving the rite of its judicial form, frustrates the attain- 
ment of the principal object of the judgment. And just as 
in a public court of justice the deliberate frustration of the 
principal end of the judicial process, which, in that case, 
is the impartial administration of justice, by perjury or by 
tampering with judge or jury, is grave contempt of the 
dignity of the court, so deliberate approach to the tribunal 
of Penance without the disposition necessary for its prin- 
cipal end is gravely against its dignity and sanctity, and 
is a grievous sin of sacrilege. 

This is not the place to examine in detail the qualities 
contrition must possess to be a due disposition for the 
worthy reception of the Sacrament. Most of them are 
easily determined from what we know of the conditions 
on which God has promised to pardon sin. As one grave 
sin cannot be remitted unless all that are objectively present 
in the soul are blotted out at the same time, as no sin is 
remitted without retractation, and as effective retractation 
necessarily implies withdrawal of attachment or affection 
for sin, the contrition must be such as will effectively 
destroy affection for all grave sin. Hence it must be 
universal—that is, it must extend to all the grave sins 
of which one stands in need of pardon, and it must 
implicitly include, or, if not, at least be accompanied 
by, a firm resolution of avoiding grave sin for the future. 
Hatred of an object necessarily excludes love of it, at least 
under the same aspects. Therefore detestation and sorrow 
for sin, precisely as sin, if true and genuine, necessarily 
exclude attachment to it and a readiness to bring back the 
evil to the soul at any future time. For the same reason 
the contrition must be supreme—that is, appreciatively 
supreme. In other words, to effectively exclude all affection 
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for sin one must regard it as the greatest evil, detest it, 
t.e., desire its destruction, as such, and be sorry for its 
presence in the soul more than one would be for the presence 
of any other evil. For, plainly, if one were to regard any 
other evil as greater than sin, as a reasonable being one 
should be prepared, if a choice had to be made, to avoid 
that other evil rather than the evil of sin, and hence in this 
hypothesis one’s hatred of sin and sorrow for it would 
not be such as would exclude all affection for it. 

A full discussion of these points belongs to a study of the 
details of the science. There is just one point that may 
legitimately claim some notice here. It is this: Must 
contrition be external? It may well seem to anyone from 
a consideration of the argument on which the necessity 
of contrition is based that purely internal sorrow is quite 
sufficient. When it is present there is no danger of a 
frustration of the principal end of the Sacramental judg- 
ment. This undoubtedly is true. When, however, one 
looks at the question a little more closely reasons appear 
for thinking that the sorrow must be externated. The 
judge before passing sentence of absolution must form a 
prudent judgment that the penitent is worthy. The chief 
element in this worthiness is true sorrow for sin. How 
is the judge to know that the requisite sorrow is present ? 
Plainly, he has to rely on the statement of the penitent 
or on some other external signs that are equivalent to a 
statement. For he must be enabled in some way to form 
a prudent opinion that the applicants for absolution have 
the proper dispositions. As he cannot read their hearts, 
the only way humanly possible is to argue from the external 
evidences to the existence of true internal sorrow. If the 
argument sometimes fails, as it will occasionally, at least 
the conclusion is prudent. 

The third act required from the penitent is satisfaction. 
it is not difficult to perceive its connection with the judicial 
character of the Sacrament. Satisfaction may be described 
as the voluntary assumption of suffering, or pain for the 
purpose of liquidating the debt of temporal punishment 
that usually remains due when the guilt of sin is remitted. 
To make this intelligible it will be sufficient for our present 
purpose to point out that when grave sin is committed the 
sinner loses God’s friendship and becomes an object of 
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hatred and wrath to God. He incurs, therefore, a twofold 
evil—the evil of privation of God’s friendship and the evil 
of liability to punishment for the injury he has done to 
God, and for the wound he has inflicted on right order. 
So great is this injury and so deep this wound that the only 
adequate compensation is eternal punishment. To this, 
then, the sinner becomes liable. Now, as we know from 
revelation, when God pardons the sinner He remits the 
whole guilt, or, in other words, He receives back the sinner 
to friendship, and He condones the eternal punishment, 
not, however, to the extent of freeing the sinner from all 
liability to suffer for his offence. Some compensation must 
be made for the injury, some reparation of the violated 
order. Hence there usually remains a debt of temporal 
punishment. This debt must be paid either by voluntary 
suffering in this world or by enforced punishment in the 
next. Therefore the reconciliation with God is not com- 
plete, things are not as they were before grave sin was 
committed, until this temporal debt is paid. As, however, 
the sinner is restored to friendship before the actual pay- 
ment of this debt, satisfaction belongs only to the integrity 
of the Sacrament. 

Now, as the judge has got power in the tribunal of Penance 
not only to remit but also to retain sin, he has clearly a 
right to impose an obligation on the penitent to make satis- 
faction. Furthermore, he is bound to impose it. For as 
he is there to exercise his judicial functions in accordance 
with the provisions of divine law, and as divine law requires 
that a debt of temporal punishment be paid by those who 
are restored from a state of mortal sin to divine friendship, 
he is bound to impose the obligation of paying this debt. 
In other words, as he takes God’s place and acts as God’s 
representative in the business of forgiving sin, he must 
follow the divine plan of granting pardon. Then, again, 
his principal aim is the reconciliation of the sinner with 
God. This reconciliation is not complete until the debt 
of temporal punishment is paid. He has a right, therefore, 
and he is bound to impose satisfaction. Corresponding to 
this right and to this duty of the judge is the obligation 
of the penitent to accept and to perform a reasonable 
penance. A readiness, therefore, on the part of the penitent 
to accept and to perform the satisfaction imposed by the 
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confessor is essential for a judgment of reconciliation. 
The actual performance of the penance imposed is not 
essential, but the deliberate neglect of a notable penance 
forfeits once more God’s friendship, unless, in exceptional 
circumstances, the confessor makes it clear that he does 
not impose the penance under pain of grave sin. 

It will be observed that in dealing with the necessity of 
these acts of the penitent no reference has been made to 
the controversy as to whether they are the matter of the 
Sacrament or only prerequisite conditions. The reason of 
this omission is not far to seek. Though the judicial 
character of the Sacrament is sometimes! appealed to in 
support of the contention that the acts constitute the 
matter of the Sacrament, yet, from the whole trend of the 
reasoning in my previous article and in this, I think it must 
be clear that the argument from the judicial character of 
the rite is inconclusive. The very most that follows from 
the mode of institution of the Sacrament is that certain 
acts of the penitent are necessary for a judgment of recon- 
ciliation, and if we had no further guidance as to the nature 
of this necessity we should be forced to conclude that they 
are required only as prerequisite conditions for the proper 
discharge by the minister of his judicial functions.’ 

Having dealt at such length with the acts of the penitent, 
I must be very brief in determining the source of necessity 
of the duties of the confessor. Much of what should be 
said has been anticipated in what has been already set 
down. In approaching the problem of the confessor’s part 
two things occur for consideration. Taking them in their 
natural order we should first deal with the qualifications 
one should have before assuming the responsible office of 
judge in this tribunal, and then with the mode of discharging 
his functions in the actual administration of the Sacrament. 

We can dispense here with any lengthened treatment 
of the first question, as practically all that need be said 
has been already set forth in the articles * on Reservation. 
From what is said there it will appear that a twofold 
power is required in a confessor—a power of Orders that 


 Lehimk, Vol. II., n. 257; 2. 
* [RIsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, July, 1908, p. 313. 
* Ibid., July, 1907, p. 366; and January, 1908, p. 32. 
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Penance may be a Sacrament and a power of Jurisdiction 
that it may be a judgment. Then, as power of jurisdiction 
is not given by the rite of ordination, but must be acquired 
subsequently through concession of the Church, this Sacra- 
ment more than others, with the exception of Matrimony, 
is subject to the power of the Church. From which it 
follows that all our teaching in regard to reservation and 
approbation is ultimately based on the judicial character 
of the Sacrament of Penance. 

From the onerous nature of the duties of a judge in this 
tribunal of mercy it is clear that a very extensive knowledge 
is required in a confessor. He must know what is morally 
right and wrong in the whole field of human activity, and, 
when violations of the moral order happen, what is grave 
and what is venial. He must be able to measure the con- 
sequences of wrong-doing so as to determine whether 
ecclesiastical censure has been incurred, obligations of 
restitution or of shunning dangerous occasions of sin are 
to be imposed, and what remedies against relapse are to be 
prescribed. He must be familiar with the conditions 
required by divine law for the justification of the sinner, 
and be able to distinguish the impenitent from the truly 
contrite. He must be an adept in bending the wills of 
the obdurate to the influence of divine grace, and for this 
purpose he must be conversant with the motives of con- 
trition and know how to apply them effectively to different 
classes of penitent. 

But I must not anticipate the answer to the second 
portion of this inquiry. As to the mode, then, of discharging 
his functions in the actual administration of the Sacrament 
authors point out that the confessor has to perform towards 
his penitent the duties of the four offices of judge, father, 
physician, and teacher. This is undoubtedly true, provided 
it be properly understood. It may, however, be easily 
understood in an unscientific and false sense. 

Strictly speaking the confessor is only a judge. What- 
ever power he has over the penitent is judicial, and is 
contained in the commission of Christ—‘‘ Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven, whose sins you shall retain. 
they are retained.” As, however, the court in which he 
presides is peculiar, having for its principal, and in a certain 
true sense even for its secondary, object the justification 
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of the sinner and his reconciliation with God, the office of 
judge will also be peculiar. There will be no exact parallel 
for it in other judicial tribunals. Hence we must supplement 
our ordinary concepts of a judge with notions borrowed 
from other functions that men discharge towards their 
fellows, to form a true idea of the duty of the judge in the 
tribunal of Penance. And it has been found on careful 
consideration that to attain the end for which he is appointed 
the sacramental judge must discharge not merely the duties 
that judges ordinarily perform, but also those of a father 
towards his children, of a physician towards his patients, 
and of a teacher towards his pupils. It would be a mistake, 
however, to consider the offices of father, physician and 
teacher as independent offices and of co-ordinate rank with 
the office of judge. They are nothing of the kind, or rather 
the confessor does not hold any such offices.: He holds 
merely the office of judge, but the notions involved in the 
others furnish us with a ready means of giving a true and 
adequate idea of the character of the office of sacramental 
judge. Once this is understood there is no reason why the 
duty of the judge in the tribunal of Penance may not be 
explained, as if he held the four independent and co- 
ordinate offices of judge, father, physician, and teacher. 
Now, as it is the duty of every judge to pass sentence 
in accordance with the law and the merits of the case, the 
sacramental judge must see that the provisions of divine 
law regarding the integrity of confession and the dis- 
positions required for justification are observed. If, then, 
he has good reason to think that the integrity required 
from this penitent in these concrete circumstances is not 
forthcoming, he must seek, by opportune interrogation, to 
supply the deficiency. When the story of wrong-doing is 
presented, through his aid when necessary, with that fulness 
that divine law requires for the due exercise of his judicial 
authority, he will turn his attention to an investigation of 
the dispositions of the penitent. Before passing sentence 
of reconciliation with God he must form a prudent judgment 
that the divine requirements for true contrition are fulfilled. 
Should it happen that a penitent entirely wanting in the 
proper dispositions present himself, or should doubt harass 
his mind as to the sufficiency of the dispositions that are 
manifested, then, as he sits in the tribunal of Penance 
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chiefly for the purpose of securing the reconciliation of the 
sinner to God, the confessor must put forth all the efforts 
that tender love and patient endurance would suggest to a 
loving father when the life of his darling child is at stake, 
to beget in the heart of his penitent true sentiments of 
sorrow and amendment, and thus rescue him from spiritual 
death. To those on whom he has exhausted the resources of 
love in a vain effort to bring them to true repentance he 
must sorrowfully, but firmly, refuse absolution. To others, 
to those found worthy, pardon and reconciliation must 
be given, accompanied by an obligation of performing 
proportionate and salutary penance. It is chiefly, though 
not solely, in the election of penitential works that he 
discharges the function of physician of souls. His chief 
business is to cure the spiritual diseases from which his 
penitent is suffering. He must, then, make as accurate a 
diagnosis as possible of the nature of the disease, penetrate 
to its roots and causes, and follow its ramifications, that he 
may be able to prescribe the remedies for a permanent cure 
and the safeguards against relapse. 

The exigencies of space do not permit me to pursue the 
inquiry further. Enough, I hope, has been said to indicate 
the lines of scientific treatment of the theology of Penance, 
and more than this could not be attempted in a short 
article. Meagre as the treatment necessarily is, it enables 
one to perceive order and harmony where before there 
seemed but chaos, and thus puts one in the way of deriving 
from the study of Penance that peculiar charm of all scientific 
knowledge which consists in the power of unifying the 
formidable mass of apparently unconnected details and of 
reducing to order and building up into a well-designed 
structure the almost innumerable fragments and detached 
pieces of information that make up the sum of our 
knowledge of any subject. 


P. McKENNA. 
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Dr. Gairdner and the Reformation 
in England.’ 


THE views of Dr. Gairdner on any point in English History 
would deserve the careful consideration of scholars, but on 
the English Reformation period, to which he has specially 
devoted his life, and on which he is rightly regarded as 
the ablest of living authors, his opinions on questions of 
fact cannot be lightly set aside. On the death of Prof. 
Brewer in 1879, Dr. Gairdner undertook the work of editing 
the Calendars of State Papers for the reign of Henry VIIL., 
and since that time he has published sixteen volumes, the 
last of which brings the series down to the year 1845. In 
this way he has had an opportunity of consulting a mass of 
unpublished documents and correspondence which were 
practically inaccessible to most other writers on the period, 
and without the careful study of which an accurate judg- 
ment on the course of events and the influences at work 
could never be attained. And in addition to this, the 
honesty and impartiality of Dr. Gairdner, his loyalty to 
sound historical principles, his reverence for Christianit 
and for the institutions of the Catholic Church with whic 
his countrymen have long since broken, help to commend 
his views to everyone genuinely interested in the origin 
and progress of the Reformation in England. 

It is not my purpose to deal with the very interesting 
account of Wycliffe and the Lollards given at great length 
by Dr. Gairdner, except to point out that he rejects entirely 
the popular theory that the Reformation was a mere de- 
velopment of Lollardy. He declares that, “though it is 
undoubtedly true that modern Protestants find much 
in Wycliffe’s teaching with which they can very well 
sympathise, they might certainly find much else with which 
they could not,” Wycliffe did not wish to upset the 
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authority of the Church, but “rather to obtain recognition 
within the Church for principles which he considered not 
only consistent with her teaching but really involved in it, 
and that if not quite submissive to some Papal bulls, it is 
by no means clear that if he had failed to justify himself 
he would not ultimately have submitted.” He points out 
that in the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. Lollardy, 
instead of being the force which Protestant writers so often 
represent it, was practically dead; that few cases of heresy 
were to be found; and that it was only when Henry VIII., 
in his anxiety to secure support against the bishops and the 
Pope, secretly encouraged the spread of heretical views that 
Lollardy began to exercise an influence. But the Lollards 
of that day were not the supporters of the English National 
Church founded by Henry, they objected to its hierarchy 
and its sacramental system, they wanted the Bible and 
the Bible only, and as Puritans and Dissenters in later 
times created a greater danger for the Established 
Church than even the Catholics, few in number and per- 
secuted, could ever hope to have done. The Dissenters 
and Nonconformists, then, according to Dr. Gairdner, and 
not the Established Church, may boast of deriving their 
origin from Lollardy. 

Protestant writers generally claim that, even before the 
Reformation, Papal authority was not accepted in England, 
and that therefore the assertion of national independence, 
even in spiritual matters, involved no radical change in the 
constitution of the English Church. Dr. Creighton, who 
is regarded by them as one of their greatest authorities, 
assures us that “‘ there never was a time in England when 
the Papal authority was not resented, and really the final 
act of the repudiation of that authority followed quite 
naturally as the result of a long series of similar acts which 
had taken place from the earliest times.”' Let us see what 
Dr. Gairdner thinks of such a contention. 

“IT am sorry,” he writes, “to differ from so able, con- 
scientious and learned an historian,” and my difficulty in 
contradicting him is increased by the consciousness that 
in these passages he expresses, not his own opinion merely, 
but one to which Protestant writers have been generally 
predisposed. But can such statements be justified ? Was 
' Historical Lectures and Addresses, 
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there anything like a general dislike of the Roman juris- 
diction in Church matters before Roman jurisdiction was 
abolished by Parliament to please Henry VIII.? Or did 
the nation before that day believe that it would be more 
independent if the Pope’s jurisdiction were replaced by 
that of the King? I fail, I must say, to see any evidence 
of such a feeling in the copious correspondence of the 
twenty years preceding. I fail to find it even in the per- 
secution of heretics, and the articles charged against them— 
from which, though a certain number may contain denun- 
ciations of the Pope as Antichrist, it would be difficult to 
infer anything like a general desire for the abolition of his 
authority in England. . . . That Rome exercised her 
spiritual power by the willing obedience of Englishmen in 
general, and that they regarded it as a really wholesome 
power, even for the control over secular tyranny, is a 
fact which it requires no very intimate knowledge of early 
English literature to bring home to us. Who was “the 
holy blissful martyr” whom Chaucer’s pilgrims went to 
seek at Canterbury ? One who had resisted his sovereign 
in the attempt to interfere with the claims of the Papal 
Church. For that cause, and for no other, he died; and 
for that cause, and no other, pilgrims who went to visit 
his tomb regarded him as a saint. It was only after an 
able and despotic king had proved himself stronger than 
the spiritual power of Rome that the people of England 
were divorced from their Roman allegiance ; and there is 
abundant evidence to prove that they were divorced from 
it at first against their will. . . . What then was the 
true nature of that struggle which Bishop Creighton would 
have us regard as a struggle for national independence ? 
We shall see some other instances of it as we go on. But 
we may say simply in a general way that it was essentially 
the same as in the days of Beckett. It was a contest, not 
of the English people, but of the King and his Government, 
with Rome.” (Vol. L., pp. 4-5.) 

Wheat, then, according to Dr. Gairdner, was the Refor- 
mation? “ But the immediate effect of the abolition of 
Papal jurisdiction in England was not a Reformation at 
all ; it was grosser demoralisation than before (p. 380). The 
Reformation, in fact, if we date it from the withdrawal 
of obedience to Rome, was really in the main an immoral 
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movement stimulated by abuses to which Rome itself 
had been a great deal too indulgent. . . . But even ifthe 
Protestant be justified in thinking thus, he requires some 
historical justification for his religion; and at the outset 
of the separation from Rome every generous feeling goes 
strongly with the heroes and martyrs of the old faith. 
Never was a new principle introduced in more revolting 
form than that Royal Supremacy which has governed the 
Church of England ever since Henry VIII.’s days. Royal 
Supremacy is, in truth, a rather ambiguous doctrine, which 
has been disliked by pious minds down to the present day ; 
and even if we acknowledge that it contained within it a 
hidden seed of good to be matured in after ages, we cannot 
pretend that its enforcement at the outset was anything 
but a wilful destruction of the best existing guarantees for 
public morality. The revolution which Sir Thomas More 
saw impending, and fain would have averted, has long 
since passed through evil and good results to results in 
which we may fairly trust that good predominates over 
evil. But it is impossible to argue on that account that 
it was good in its inception. Nor even if we dismiss from 
consideration the base motives of the tyrant by whom it 
was effected, can we comfort ourselves truly by the belief 
that it was aided by the enlightened zeal of others for a 
purer form of religion? For whatever may be said of the 
ardent heretics who contributed to that revolution, it is 
a great mistake to look upon them as the emancipators of 
human thought. Those who so regard them, as it seems 
to me, altogether mistake their character; and from this 
cause, besides other errors, they do injustice to the very 
noblest men of the day.” (Vol. I., pp. 506, 507.) 

Dr. Gairdner is especially sympathetic in the chapter 
‘“* Martyrs for Rome.” He does not conceal his admiration 
for the courage and constancy of the Carthusian monks 
who laid down their lives amidst scenes of shocking barbarity 
rather than admit “the new principle” of Royal 
Supremacy. Nor does he deny that his sympathies go 
out to men like Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More, who 
preferred death to heresy. He quotes with approbation 
More’s speech after sentence of death had been passed ; 
and as it puts the case against Royal Supremacy in the 
light in which it presented itself to an ex-Lord Chancellor 
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of England, and one of the most learned men of his time, it 
might be well to give it in its entirety :— 

“*Forasmuch, my lords, as this indictment is grounded 
upon an Act of Parliament directly repugnant to the laws 
of God and His Holy Church, the supreme government 
whereof, or any part thereof, may no temporal prince 
presume by any law to take upon him, as rightfully belonging 
to the See of Rome, a spiritual pre-eminency by the mouth 
of our Saviour Himself, personally present upon the earth, 
only to St. Peter and his successors, bishops of the same 
See, by special prerogative granted, it is therefore in law 
amongst Christian men insufficient to charge any Christian 
man. And for proof thereof, like as among other reasons 
and authorities, he declared that, like as this realm, being 
but a member and small part of the Church, might not 
make a particular law disagreeable to the general law of 
Christ’s universal Catholic Church, no more than the city 
of London, being but one poor member in respect of the 
whole realm, might make a law against an Act of Parliament 
to bind the whole realm ; so further showed he that it was 
both contrary to the laws and statutes of this our land 
yet unrepealed, as they might evidently perceive in Magna 
Charta quod Ecclesia Anglicana libera sit, et habeat omnia sua 
Jura integra et illaesa, and also contrary to that sacred oath 
which the King’s Highness himself, and every other Christian 
prince, always with great solemnity received at their 
coronations. Alleging, moreover, that no more might this 
realm of England refuse obedience to the See of Rome 
than might the child refuse obedience to his own natural 
father. For as St. Paul said to the Corinthians, ‘I have 
regenerated you my children in Christ,’ so might St. Gregory, 
Pope of Rome (since by St. Augustine, his messenger, we 
first received the Christian faith), of us Englishmen truly 
say, ‘ You are my children, because I have under Christ 
given to you everlasting salvation (a higher and better 
inheritance than any carnal father can leave his children), 
and by regeneration have made you spiritual children in 
Christ.’” (Vol. L, p. 496.) 

Dr. Gairdner does not contradict the historical accuracy 
of the facts put forward by Sir Thomas More, nor does 
he deny that the ex-Chancellor had right on his side. 
“ This was an appeal,” he writes, “not merely to abstract 
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principles of justice, but even to the principles of the English 
Constitution itself as interpreted by one who was certainly 
the most upright and the clearest-headed lawyer of his day. 
If things are different now, as they certainly are and have 
been for centuries, why should we refuse a whole-hearted 
sympathy to this noble sufferer for righteousness’ sake ? 
He appealed to principles then of universal acceptance, and 
his very hearers and judges knew in their own hearts that 
his appeal was just.” (Vol. I., p. 497.) 

Two points in particular distinguish the post-Reformation 
Church of England from that which existed before 
Henry VIII.’s desire for a divorce led him to rebel against 
the Pope—namely, Royal Supremacy and the right of 
Private Judgment. Dr. Gairdner is not so enthusiastic 
about these two principles as most of his co-religionists 
seem to be. “‘ Accustomed,” he says “as we have been to 
the principle (of Royal Supremacy) for nearly four centuries 
now, it still strikes many a devout mind as incongruous ; 
and, curiously enough, among the chief enemies of Royal 
Supremacy are many of those whom it protects from a 
Papal Supremacy which they would dislike still more. 
Yet it must be owned that the suggestion of secular control 
over a spiritual society is repulsive, if it mean that a mere 
secular ruler has any power over the principles of faith 
and morals, which, in fact no such ruler can have. Hence 
the object for which Royal Supremacy was first proclaimed 
and enforced had nothing to recommend it to men of honest 
feelings. The victims of the first Act of Supremacy were 
martyrs for the sanctity of marriage.” (Vol. I., p. 313.) 

Dr. Gairdner thinks, therefore, that if Royal Supremacy 
means that a secular power has any control over the principles 
of faith and morals it is repulsive and cannot be admitted. 
But one may well ask in astonishment is not the principle 
of Royal Supremacy, described by Dr. Gairdner as 
“repulsive,” the very foundation of the English National 
Church, and with the exception of a small knot of High 
Churchmen is it not admitted as such by the vast majority 
of English Protestants ? Who, for example, decreed that the 
Bishop of Rome had no power in the English realm if not 
the King and a Parliament packed, as Dr. Gairdner points 
out, with the King’s nominees? and did they not do so 
in opposition to the well-known and sufficiently expressed 
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views of the whole bench of bishops of the period ?™ And 
when the Papal Supremacy had been banished in order to 
make way for Royal Supremacy, who undertook to change 
the formularies of faith three or four different times during 
the reign of Henry VIII. if not the King and his Vicegerent 
in spirituals, Thomas Cromwell? By what authority were 
all these enforced if not by that of the King’s proclamation ? 
Under the successor of Henry VIII.—Edward VI.—it was 
not the King, indeed, who decreed what should be believed 
and what should be rejected, for the King was only a sickly 
child; but was it not a supremacy that was still more 
repulsive, the supremacy of dishonest political adventurers 
like the Duke of Northumberland? ‘“ At this period,” writes 
Dr. Gairdner, “there was scarcely a pretence any longer 
of preserving the principles of a united Christendom. 
For Transubstantiation was now disowned ; the Mass was 
turned into a communion; a new ordinal was instituted 
for the consecration of bishops, priests, and deacons, all 
minor orders being abrogated. Men were invested with 
sacred functions by no other authority than that of an 
Act of Parliament ; the faith itself was defined anew; and 
though it was hopeless to contend with accomplished facts, 
there must have been a strong feeling in many minds that 
the new order of things was not built upon sound and 
lasting principles.’ (Vol. I., p. 321.) 

By what authority, too, one may well inquire, were the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the official creed of Anglicanism, 
published in the year 1563? Convocation, indeed, prepared 
them, but did not the advisers of Queen Elizabeth change 
the text as passed by Convocation, and was it not by 
the authority of the Queen, and not of the bishops, that 
the Articles were finally promulgated? The Thirty-nine 
Articles, unlike the Scriptures, were not left to private 
interpretation. Difficulties in explaining them were certain 
to arise, and did often arise, and who but the House of 
Lords, or some such secular Court, acting on the authority 
of the Crown, has claimed the right of enforcing an official 
and authoritative interpretation? The bishops, even the 
whole Bench of Bishops, may hold one view, and yet the 
law officers of the Crown may reject it and substitute 
another. 

Even in later times has not the complete subjection of the 
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principles of justice, but even to the principles of the English 
Constitution itself as interpreted by one who was certainly 
the most upright and the clearest-headed lawyer of his day. 
If things are different now, as they certainly are and have 
been for centuries, why should we refuse a whole-hearted 
sympathy to this noble sufferer for righteousness’ sake ? 
He appealed to principles then of universal acceptance, and 
his very hearers and judges knew in their own hearts that 
his appeal was just.” (Vol. I., p. 497.) 

Two points in particular distinguish the post-Reformation 
Church of England from that which existed before 
Henry VIII.’s desire for a divorce led him to rebel against 
the Pope—namely, Royal Supremacy and the right of 
Private Judgment. Dr. Gairdner is not so enthusiastic 
about these two principles as most of his co-religionists 
seem to be. “ Accustomed,” he says “as we have been to 
the principle (of Royal Supremacy) for nearly four centuries 
now, it still strikes many a devout mind as incongruous ; 
and, curiously enough, among the chief enemies of Royal 
Supremacy are many of those whom it protects from a 
Papal Supremacy which they would dislike still more. 
Yet it must be owned that the suggestion of secular control 
over a spiritual society is repulsive, if it mean that a mere 
secular ruler has any power over the principles of faith 
and morals, which, in fact no such ruler can have. Hence 
the object for which Royal Supremacy was first proclaimed 
and enforced had nothing to recommend it to men of honest 
feelings. The victims of the first Act of Supremacy were 
martyrs for the sanctity of marriage.” (Vol. I, p. 313.) 

Dr. Gairdner thinks, therefore, that if Royal Supremacy 
means that a secular power has any control over the principles 
of faith and morals it is repulsive and cannot be admitted. 
But one may well ask in astonishment is not the principle 
of Royal Supremacy, described by Dr. Gairdner as 
“repulsive,” the very foundation of the English National 
Church, and with the exception of a small knot of High 
Churchmen is it not admitted as such by the vast majority 
of English Protestants ? Who, for example, decreed that the 
Bishop of Rome had no power in the English realm if not 
the King and a Parliament packed, as Dr. Gairdner points 
out, with the King’s nominees? and did they not do so 
in opposition to the well-known and sufficiently expressed 
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views of the whole bench of bishops of the period ?™ And 
when the Papal Supremacy had been banished in order to 
make way for Royal Supremacy, who undertook to change 
the formularies of faith three or four different times during 
the reign of Henry VIII. if not the King and his Vicegerent 
in spirituals, Thomas Cromwell? By what authority were 
all these enforced if not by that of the King’s proclamation ? 
Under the successor of Henry VIII.—Edward VI.—it was 
not the King, indeed, who decreed what should be believed 
and what should be rejected, for the King was only a sickly 
child; but was it not a supremacy that was still more 
repulsive, the supremacy of dishonest political adventurers 
like the Duke of Northumberland? “ At this period,” writes 
Dr. Gairdner, “there was scarcely a pretence any longer 
of preserving the principles of a united Christendom. 
For Transubstantiation was now disowned ; the Mass was 
turned into a communion; a new ordinal was instituted 
for the consecration of bishops, priests, and deacons, all 
minor orders being abrogated. Men were invested with 
sacred functions by no other authority than that of an 
Act of Parliament ; the faith itself was defined anew; and 
though it was hopeless to contend with accomplished facts, 
there must have been a strong feeling in many minds that 
the new order of things was not built upon sound and 
lasting principles.” (Vol. I., p. 321.) 

By what authority, too, one may well inquire, were the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the official creed of Anglicanism, 
published in the year 1563? Convocation, indeed, prepared 
them, but did not the advisers of Queen Elizabeth change 
the text as passed by Convocation, and was it not by 
the authority of the Queen, and not of the bishops, that 
the Articles were finally promulgated? The Thirty-nine 
Articles, unlike the Scriptures, were not left to private 
interpretation. Difficulties in explaining them were certain 
to arise, and did often arise, and who but the House of 
Lords, or some such secular Court, acting on the authority 
of the Crown, has claimed the right of enforcing an official 
and authoritative interpretation ? The bishops, even the 
whole Bench of Bishops, may hold one view, and yet the 
law officers of the Crown may reject it and substitute 
another. 

Even in later times has not the complete subjection of the 
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Anglican Church to the civil authority been clearly 
demonstrated. Dr. Gairdner must surely remember the 
case of Dr. Hampden, whose appointment to a chair of 
Theology at Oxford in 1839 was solemnly condemned by 
the Convocation of the University on account of his anti- 
dogmatic latitudinarianism. Yet eleven years later, while 
Dr. Hampden was still under this censure, Lord John 
Russell determined to appoint him to the Bishopric of 
Hereford. Thirty of the English bishops issued a stirring 
protest against the appointment of such a man, while the 
other bishops, and the Primate, who had not the courage 
to put their names to this document, expressed their dis- 
approbation in individual letters to the Prime Minister. 
Lord John Russell snapped his fingers at the bishops, and 
appointed Hampden to Hereford. The Court of King’s 
Bench and the House of Lords approved of his action, and 
the Primate of Canterbury, “obliged by his office,” as he 
put it, proceeded to consecrate the nominee of the Prime 
Minister in March, 1848. 

At that very moment, when men’s minds in England 
were excited, and when the helplessness of the English 
bishops in face of the Crown was proving a source of scandal 
to the most intelligent men in the English community, the 
Crown presented Rev. Mr. Gorham to a parish in the 
Diocese of Exeter (1847). The bishop, Dr. Phillipots, 
refused to accept him on the ground that he had openly 
and publicly rejected the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
The Rev. Mr. Gorham appealed from the bishop to the 
Court of Arches, formerly the Ecclesiastical Court of the 
Primate of Canterbury, but then a completely secular 
tribunal. The Dean of the Court of Arches upheld the action 
of the bishop. The Rev. Mr. Gorham appealed to the Privy 
Council against this decision. The Privy Council was com- 
posed completely of lay politicians, but in questions of a 
religious nature a few ecclesiastics were generally sum- 
moned to give their views. In this particular instance the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, together with the 
Bishop of London, were called upon to take their seats at the 
Privy Council. Seven laymen and the three ecclesiastics 
formed the Court, which decided in favour of Rev. Mr. 
Gorham, on the ground that his teaching on baptism was 
not contrary to the doctrines of the Anglican Church, 
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Though the Court declared that it had no jurisdiction to 
fix matters of faith, what did its interpretation of the 
Articles mean, if not an authoritative teaching on one of 
the most fundamental questions of Christian doctrine ? 
Did not the decision of a secular Court annul the decision 
of the bishops, and what was still more important, did 
it not annul one of the articles of the Nicene Creed which 
the Anglican Church'then held in reverence ? 

The Bishop of Exeter issued a spirited protest against 
the decision. He declared that his Metropolitan, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in admitting a legal decision by 
which the Church abandons an essential part of the faith, 
makes it clear, as far as in him lies, that the Church over 
which he presides is no part of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
[ protest, he declared, before the Church of England, before 
the Holy Catholic Church, ovefore Him Who is its Divine 
Head, against the act by which you would give a mission 
and the charge of souls in the limits of my diocese to an 
ecclesiastic who admits that he professes the heresies upheld 
by Mr. Gorham. This protest roused tremendous feeling 
throughout England. To calm men’s minds the Bishop of 
London introduced a Bill into the House of Lords, according 
to which all religious questions should be submitted not to 
the Privy Council, but to the Bench of Bishops, whose 
decisions should be binding. Lord John Russell opposed 
the measure on the ground that it would alter entirely the 
Protestant character of the English Church and pave the 
way for a substitution of Papal instead of Royal Supremacy. 
Lord Brougham gave his opinion that if such questions were 
left to the reverend prelates, their opinions would be so 
divided that they could never arrive at a verdict, and even if 
they succeeded in doing so the minority would never submit 
to the majority. Needless to say the Bill was rejected, and 
from the point of view of orthodox English Protestantism 
rightly rejected ; for it must be evident to every reasonable 
man that there is no halfway house between Royal and 
Papal Supremacy. 

Again. only a couple of years ago, when abuses were 
said to exist in the Anglican Church, when many of its 
clergy and of its bishops were rightly suspected of practices 
inconsistent with the Thirty-nine Articles, was the reform 
of these abuses left to the Bench of Bishops? Did not 
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the Government appoint a Commission presided over by a 
layman to take evidence and to make a report, and is it 
not the English Parliament, Lords and Commons, that will 
be called upon to enforce the recommendations of that 
Commission? In more recent times, when the question 
of the Marriage of the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Bill was 
before the country, did not the bishops unanimously raise 
their voices in protest, and did they not proclaim they 
would never accept it? Yet, in the face of this they were 
obliged to submit, and they had not the courage to 
exclude from the Communion a person who exercised his 
legal rights under this law, and if they attempted to 
do so they should soon find themselves before the Privy 
Council or one of the Civil Courts. 

In face of these facts may we not appeal to Dr. Gairdner 
to say if the Royal Supremacy does not carry with it a 
right to determine questions of faith and morals; if the 
Crown has not exercised that right from the very day an 
English packed Parliament introduced this novel principle 
to the present day? Dr. Gairdner may consider such an 
interpretation of Royal Supremacy as “‘repulsive,”’ but how 
many of his Anglican brethren would agree with such a 
view ? Indeed, in another part of his work Dr. Gairdner 
admits that this “repulsive” Royal Supremacy is the 
source of all spiritual jurisdiction in the Anglican Church, 
and that it entirely ignores all jurisdiction which is not 
derived from the Crown, (Vol. I., p. 322.) 

On this same question we might well quote the account 
given by Dr. Gairdner of the position of spiritual affairs 
under Edward VI., who was a mere child at his accession 
to the throne. ‘“‘ Royal Supremacy,” he says, “ was still 
maintained ; the child was, like his father, Supreme Head 
of the Anglican Church—aye, just as much as if he had 
attained to riper years. This was a point that the Council 
felt it necessary to insist upon in opposition to those who, 
like Gairdner, sought to maintain that no ecclesiastical 
change ought to be made till the king came to years of 
discretion. Of course, they were in some sense right ; 
Royal Supremacy, if it were to rule the Church at all, 
could not remain in abeyance for a period of ten or eleven 
years. But the result was, Royal Supremacy was wielded 
by a Protector who paved the way for revolutionary 
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changes, partly by Acts of Parliament, partly by encouraging 
lawlessness in advance of legislation, and partly by keeping 
bishops as fast bound as ever, so that they could neither 
stir hand nor foot to redress disorders in the Church till 
a new set of prelates could be appointed to enforce altogether 
new principles of Church discipline.” (Vol. L., p. 318-19.) 
Such were the first workings of what Dr. Gairdner rightly 
designates a “repulsive” Royal Supremacy, but such as 
they were they form the historical foundation for the 
Anglican Church, and most honest Anglicans who read 
Dr. Gairdner’s two volumes will be obliged to admit that 
the structure rests on very shadowy supports. 

The right of private judgment formed another cardinal 
feature of the Reformation. It is interesting to read Dr 
Gairdner’s views on this principle so highly prized by all 
true Protestants. ‘“‘ The Church ” (before the Reformation), 
he says, “offered no obstacle to thoughtful inquiry by 
which her tenets might be carefully tested, explained, or 
developed, but she did not love rough treatment of things 
sacred by men ill-qualified to handle them. It is this state 
of matters which we find it now so difficult to realise. The 
right of private judgment is recognised and claimed by 
everyone, and it includes, of course, the right of pronounc- 
ing very rash judgments on very insufficient grounds. 
Everyone may think as he pleases, and the uneducated 
layman, who may give one hour a week to thoughts about 
theology against forty which he devotes to the state of 
the markets, has but little misgivings on the question of 
faith and works, or even, perhaps, as to the mystery of the 
Real Presence. Whatever theology may say upon these 
subjects he believes his own views to be pure common 
sense. Nor is it wonderful that his thoughts should be 
crude and ill-digested, whenever men of science and members 
of the more liberal professions criticise doctrines still more 
freely, hardly admitting even the claims of a Revelation 
from which the whole body of divine truth has been evolved. 
Yet the soundest thinker among us feels, no doubt, that the 
liberty of the day is a thing which it is not desirable, even 
if it were possible, to control, and whatever may be the 
dangers of freedom its advantages more than compensate 
for the evil.” (Vol. L., p. 508.) 

Dr. Gairdner evidently has some doubts about the 
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advantages of the principle of private judgment; for, as 
he himself says on the very same page, “real liberty can 
be guarded only by law,” there should of necessity be some 
restriction on private judgment in religious matters. But 
putting that aside for the present, may not one inquire, 
even though private judgment has its good points, was it 
the method of arriving at the doctrines of faith before the 
Reformation period? Did Christ leave it free to everybody 
to accept or reject His teaching in whole or in part, when 
He said whoever believes and is baptised shall be saved, 
whoever does not believe shall be condemned? Did the 
Apostles content themselves with spreading their Master’s 
doctrines, leaving it to their hearers to take what suited 
them ? Unless we are mistaken it was the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, who laid it down to his congregation, that even though 
an angel from heaven were to come and preach another 
doctrine they should not accept it. What meant the decrees 
and formularies of General Councils and the sentences of 
excommunication issued against those who refused to accept 
them? In a word, for a historian, like Dr. Gairdner, one 
thing is clear—that whether private judgment be a good 
thing or a bad thing it was a novel principle in religion, 
and it constituted a complete break with the rule of faith 
hitherto recognised in the Catholic Church. 

Even if we put aside all other matters on which the 
Anglican Church rejected the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, the Eucharist, the Mass, and Penance, for example, 
and i 
Supremacy and Private Judgment—which are so funda- 
mental, and which, as Dr. Gairdner admits, were in 
opposition to the tenets of the whole Catholic Church, 
one must surely feel puzzled over the “Continuity” of 
the Anglican Church, which Dr. Gairdner, we think, in 
other places has defended. Surely the pre-Reformation 
Church of England, which acknowledged the Bishop of Rome 
as the Supreme Ruler of the Catholic Church, and which 
accepted its beliefs on the authority of Councils and Popes, 
is essentially different from the post-Reformation Church, 
which substitutes Royal for Papal Supremacy, and the 
Bible and Private Judgment for the teaching authority of 
the Church. Had the innovations stopped there, and, 
unfortunately, they did not, these two points are sufficient 
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to make it clear that the English Church broke its 
communion with the Catholic Church and lost all right to 
be regarded as a member of that society. 

Dr. Gairdner while condemning many abuses in the 
Church and in the Papal Court, and with reason, rejects 
many of the charges usually made against Rome by 
Protestant writers. “It is true,” he writes, “‘ there was 
another aspect of the Papacy to which Protestants hardly 
render justice. Whatever may be said of the private 
morals of individual Popes, it must be considered that 
they wielded judicial functions and passed sentence, when 
required, as to what was right or wrong in faith and practice. 
Nor does it appear that they and the Sacred College, by 
whose advice they were guided, ever came to corrupt 
decisions or judgments which were otherwise than just 
and impartial on the cases laid before them. . . . But 
questions between two (married persons), if one party 
would not give way, had to be judicially determined, and 
the Holy See, as we have just remarked, was never so 
corrupt as to pass untrue decisions for mere political reasons. 
The statement so often made that Clement VII. refused to 
gratify Henry in this matter merely from fear of the 
Emperor Charles V. is not really warranted by facts. The 
decision of the case rested with the Roman Curia, and did 
not in any way depend on the Pope’s own personal con- 
venience. Clement himself, no doubt, pleaded his very real 
fear of the Emperor as a reason for not granting hastily 
special favours to the King of England, whom he had every 
desire to gratify ; but those favours fell very far short of the 
judicial sentence required for Henry’s purpose. ‘The 
validity or invalidity of his marriage could only be deter- 
mined according to the canon law.” With this verdict of 
Dr. Gairdner, we think, anybody who has carefully studied 
the documents on the divorce of Henry VIII. will find himself 
in agreement. 

We do not agree, however, with Dr. Gairdner’s criticisms 
of the Papal decrees in annulling certain marriages on good, 
well-recognised technical grounds. The Popes have always 
strongly upheld the indissolubility of the marriage bond, 
and that, too, in face of powerful rulers. But such 
a position does not prevent the Popes from inquiring 
whether in particular cases brought before their Court for 
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decision all the formalities required for a valid marriage 
have been complied with. The Civil Courts are obliged 
to pursue similar inquiries in regard to civil restrictions, 
and just as in the Civil Courts the quashing of a contract 
on issues of a highly technical nature cannot be regarded 
as unjust, however hard it may appear upon one of 
the parties, so neither should the Papal decisions annulling 
certain marriages, according to the rules laid down in 
ecclesiastical law, be condemned as favouring abuses. 
These rules were not made in favour of princes. They were 
made for the general good, and if under them “ cases could 
be dressed up” the danger of abuse was obviated by a 
searching judicial investigation, which might be demanded 
by the poor man as well as by the prince. One thing, at 
any rate, is evident—namely, that wherever the Po 
holds sway, society has been preserved from the frightful 
canker of divorce, and wherever nations and individuals 
have rejected his authority, the greatest safeguard of the 
matrimonial bond has disappeared, and the way has been 
opened to frightful abuse. 

The question of the state of the monasteries at the time 
of the Reformation, and the credibility of the reports 
drawn up against them by the Royal Commissioners has 
often been the subject of warm discussion ; and it is pleasant 
to find that on this matter, as on so many others, the views 
of Dr. Gairdner are in almost complete agreement with 
those put forward by Abbot Gasquet. He rejects as un- 
trustworthy the reports of the King’s Commissioner. 
“The defaming the monasteries,” he writes, ““ was simply 
a step towards their suppression, and the confiscation of 
their endowments; and apart from the gratification of 
avarice, their suppression was a necessary step in the policy 
which the King and Cromwell had been carefully 
engineering. . . .” (Vol. II.,p.88.) “‘ But, onthe whole, 
it will surely be admitted that no reliance whatever is to 
be placed on the foul reports of the visitors, which were 
clearly intended for no other purpose than to afford a 
pretext for the parliamentary suppression of the smaller 
monasteries. It is further evident that that measure was 
exceedingly unpopular, and one of the main causes of the 
two, or rather three, successive rebellions which broke out 
in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and the North of England 
between the beginning of October, 1536, and the middie 
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of the February following. For more than four months 
there were intermittent outbreaks, at times quieted by false 
assurances, soon after perfidiously violated—outbreaks 
punished with a brutal, unsparing severity which left very 
little heart in the people for renewed disturbances. So 
the monastic system was broken down, and the unpopular 
legislation carried into effect.” (Vol. II., p. 93.) 

Dr. Gairdner supports his view as to the utter unre- 
liability of the reports of Legh and Hunt, the two Royal 
Commissioners, by pointing to the scandalous reputation 
of these two men, one of whom was rightly accused of 
utterly abominable conduct in his visitation of the convents ; 
and by showing that at most they visited only a small number 
of all the small monasteries of the Kingdom, although the 
preamble of the Acts of Suppression deals with the abuses of 
all the monasteries ; that there is no evidence of their report 
having been submitted to Parliament; that their reports 
differ entirely from that made about a year later by a 
Commission composed of local gentry and Crown officials, 
and from the reports made by the bishops on their visitations ; 
while, finally, he points out that many of the monks and 
abbots accused of the ugliest crimes were promoted by the 
King to high offices in the Church, once the report had 
served its purposes and the monasteries had been suppressed. 
It is noteworthy that the Church Times in a review of Dr. 
Gairdner’s book declares that : ‘ After such an authoritative 
deliverance as this, all decent men will regard the writer, 
who henceforth dares to bring up the Comperta charges as 
truths, as a prominent reproduction of the man with the 
muck-rake, delighting to wallow in uncleanliness, and utterly 
disregardless of historic truth.” (Church Times, 6th Nov., 
1908.) 

Amongst the Reformation literature possibly no book was 
so popular with English Protestants, and none certainly 
has exercised a greater influence in determining the 
Protestants’ views on the Reformation period than Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs. That there was some truth in it nobody 
would be foolish enough to deny, but that it is a reliable 
authority on the Reformation period, no scholar would 
contend at the present time. We wish that those who place 
Foxe’s work side by side with their Bible would turn to 
Dr. Gairdner’s brief treatment of the value of this book. 
“ Foxe’s aim, then,” he says, “‘ was to discredit what he called 
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the Pope’s Church by glorifying all who had suffered for 
their opposition to it during the two centuries before he 
wrote. Opposition to Rome was to him almost a proof of 
sanctity ; and whoever had suffered for his antagonism 
to the Pope or the Romish clergy was for that very reason 
exalted to the dignity of a saint or martyr. Nay, more, a 
man might be guilty of simple felony and hanged as a felon 
by Civil Law; yet, if his object had been only by some 
outrage to attack superstition he was sure of a good place 
in Foxe’s narrative.” (Vol. L., p. 338.) 

‘““Some of these so-called martyrs met with no violent 
death ; among others, Wycliffe, who, moreover, has the 
2nd January assigned to him, when the day of his death 
was the 3lst December. But in several cases the names 
in the ‘Kalender’ are names only, the persons named 
are quite unknown, and nothing is said in the history 
itself to enable us to identify them. Putting such cases 
aside, when we go over the list of known martyrs, it cer- 
tainly is a strange medley, considering the object for which 
the work was written. The truth which dispelled the errors 
of Romanism, one might have expected to be harmonious 
in itself; but Lollards and Lutherans, Zwinglians and 
Calvinists, are here glorified as if witnesses to a common 
faith against the corruptions of Popery. Men who strongly 
upheld, and men who strongly denied, the Real Presence 
in the Sacrament are here found in the same holy company. 

Leaving out, however, the less reputable in the list, 
the new saints were undoubtedly characterised by dis- 
crepancies in their belief which Foxe himself was most 
anxious to conceal; and we shall see that the heretics of 
Mary’s time were anxious to conceal them also.” (Vol. L, 
pp. 337-38.) The author supplies examples from which 
his readers may see the truth of his views about the value 
of Foxe’s book. 

It is often said, too, that before the Reformation in 
England the Bible was practically unknown, and that 
the bishops of England were opposed to an English trans- 
lation of the Testaments. Abbot Gasquet has already 
shown how unjustly such a charge is levelled at the English 
bishops, and Dr. Gairdner while emphasising their anxiety 
to secure an English translation, points out how wisely they 
acted in endeavouring to exclude from England the version 
made by Tynedale on the Continent in conjunction with 
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Lutheran divines. ‘To speak the whole truth,” he says, 

“‘ about Tynedale seems almost an offence to feelings which 
deserve the deepest respect and consideration.” (Vol. I., 
p- 367.) Dr. Gairdner quotes from Tynedale’s books, 
The Obedience of a Christian Man and The Practyse of 
Prelates, extracts which will come as a surprise to many 
who have hitherto regarded Tynedale as partially inspired. 
It is surprising to find this author, in his anxiety to 
vindicate Henry’s marriage with Catharine on Scriptural 
grounds, declaring that marriage between brother and sister, 
a thing rejected by even Pagan nations, might be permitted. 

The translation made by Tynedale was full of errors. 
Bishop Tunstall, who was a rather mild opponent, reckons 
the numbers of errors found by himself as three thousand ; 
and it is abundantly clear, as Dr. Gairdner says, “ that 
Tynedale’s Testament, like his other works, was intended 
to produce an ecclesiastical and social revolution of a 
highly dangerous character, aided by mis-translations of 
Holy Writ and sophistical glosses in the margin. . 
(Vol. II., p. 228.) ‘* If the modern reader, however, be dis- 
posed to think the censure passed upon Tynedale and his 
handling of Scripture altogether unjustifiable, it is worth 
while to consider in what a reverent frame of mind he 
prepared for Press and annotated his English version of 
the Pentateuch—a work which he had completed only four 
months before in Germany, and which had already come 
to be known in England. It had numerous marginal 
annotations of a biting and sarcastic character. 
‘How shall I curse whom God curseth not ?’ asks Balaam 
in Tynedale’s version (Numb. XXIII. 8), and a marginal 
note makes answer, ‘ The Pope can tell how.’ Even on the 
text (Gen. xxiv. 60) ‘ They blessed Rebekah’ is a sarcastic 
observation, ‘To bless a man’s neighbour is to pray for 
him and to wish him good, and not to wag two fingers 
over him,’ and with reference to Genesis ix. 6 (‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood ’), the bishops in a somewhat lengthy 
note are spoken of as ‘ the Pope’s Cains,’ whom kings should 
not allow to shed blood without requiring their own.” 
These specimens will be sufficient to explain why the 
bishops of England took such vigorous measures to prevent 
the circulation of such a version of the Old and New 
Testament. 

But the bishops were anxious to give the English people 
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a good translation of the Bible, and actually divided the 
work of preparing such a version amongst the different 
members of their own body. But Cranmer and Cromwell 
were determined to oppose such a publication, and 
succeeded in forcing a Tynedale-Coverdale translation upon 
the English Church. The result was seen in 1543, when, 
owing to the disturbances caused by the scriptural dis- 
cussions in the churches and in the country, the King was 
obliged to make new legislation restricting the free use of 
the Bible by the ordinary faithful. 

One more quotation and we are done. “ Yet,” writes 
Dr. Gairdner, “looking back we ought to be aware that 
the shipwreck of the old system really did produce 
demoralising results ; that it set men afloat in tempestuous 
seas on rafts made of the broken timbers of what had once 
been St. Peter’s ship; that the attempt to preserve the 
unity and independence of a national Church only led to 
cruelty and repression; and that at last we have found 
peace—if we have found it even now—in what might 
almost be called the principle of an agnostic state trying 
to hold the balance even between contending denominations. 
But one thing is certain—that the pre-Reformation system 
is dead, and cannot possibly be revived.” (Vol. IL., p. 229.) 

That the pre-Reformation system in many of its aspects 
is dead everybody will freely admit, but we hesitate to 
believe that by these words Dr. Gairdner confesses that he 
has abandoned all hopes of seeing England again united 
to the See of Peter, and forming a living member of the 
great Catholic organisation, as it did before the lust and 
tyranny of an English king succeeded in breaking the bond 
of unity in favour of a separate national Church. Surely 
in these days, when Dr. Gairdner himself admits that the 
tendency is largely against the recognition of any national 
religion whatsoever, a Church like the English Church, 
which “includes all thinkers of whatsoever tendency,” 
and which is unable to oppose any authoritative teaching to 
the philosophic errors of the age, is not fitted to withstand 
the attacks from within and without; and that the only 
hope for dogmatic Christianity in England lies in a return 
to the one flock and the one shepherd—the Catholic Church 
and the Successor of St. Peter. 

JAMES MacCaFFREY. 























Rotes on the Catin Writers of Mediaeval 
Ireland. 


AN article published in the Dublin Review of 1905 (pp. 
327-337) on Dicuil, an Irish Monk in the ninth century, 
the edition of an Unpublished astronomical treatise by that 
Irish monk in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 
(1907, Vol. XXVI., sec. C., No. 15, pp. 378-446), a Catalogue 
of Irish authors of the Middle Ages who wrote in Latin, 
and of their works which have come down to us whether 
published or unpublished, these are three studies which 
have helped to make the name of Mr. Mario Esposito 
familiar to everybody interested in the ancient literature 
of Ireland. It is only with this last work, The Latin Writers 
of Medieval Ireland, published in Hermathena (Vol. XIV., 
No. 33, pp. 519-29), that I propose to deal at present. 

Such as it is this work is certainly useful, but it does 
not possess the qualities of completeness and exactitude 
which people have a right to expect from bibliographical 
catalogues of this kind. It seems to me that it may prove 
of assistance to those who are interested in the ancient 
ecclesiastical literature of Ireland (for nearly all these Latin 
works belong to the ecclesiastical literature) if I complete 
and correct the information given by Mr. M. Esposito. 
I may say, however, as Mr. Esposito has said, that I do not 
pretend to have secured perfection, and that, furthermore, 
a work of criticism such as I undertake costs far less labour 
than the initial researches which have occasioned it. In 
these notes I shall follow the chronological order adopted 
by Mr. Esposito, avoiding all reference to the authors about 
whom he has furnished, in my opinion, reliable and complete 
information. I shall put aside for the present the anonymous 
Latin works, which are, nevertheless, both numerous and 
important, and which may serve as the subject of a separate 
study. “ 
* * 

Fifth Century.—There was no use in mentioning as 
possibly from the pen of St. Patrick the three following 
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compositions :—De tribus habitaculis, De Duodecim 
abusionibus, and a certain penitential piece which bears 
the title Confessio Sancti Patricii episcopi, which should 
not be confounded with the autobiographical writing 
bearing the same title. No serious critic of the present day 
would dream of attributing to the Apostle of Ireland any 
one of these three writings. On the work, De abusionbus, 
it might be well to refer to the note of Prof. J. B. Bury 
(The Life of St. Patrick, London, 1905, p. 245), and on the 
Confessio that of Rev. Newport J. D. White in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy (Vol. XXV., sec. C., 
1905, p. 542). 


Camelac, mentioned as the author of a hymn in the 
Antiphonary of Bangor (Ed. Warren, II., p. 19), is not the 
author of that piece, but it was composed in his honour. 


* 
* 

Sixth Century.—The so-called Hymn of Aed (+ 589), 
edited by Mone (Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, II1., 
p. 181), has been issued more recently by Dr. Whitley 
Stokes in the notes of the Lives of the Saints from the 


Book of Lismore (Oxford, 1890, p. 324). It is not by, but 
about, Aed Mac Bric. 


Mr. Esposito has omitted to mention among the writings 
of the sixth century the Penitentiale Vinniai attributed 
by Wasserschleben (Die Bussordnungen, Halle, 1851, p. 
108) to St. Finnian of Clonard (6th and 7th century), 
and by O. Seebas (Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, IV., p. 
437), and by Schmitz (Die Bussbiicher, Mainz, 1888, p. 
498), with more probability, to St. Finnian of Moville 
(+ 589). Wasserschleben and Schmitz have edited the 
Penitential (loc. cit.). * 

* 

Seventh Century.—St. Comgall of Bangor, given as the 
author of a hymn in the Antiphonary of Bangor (Ed. Warren, 
II., p. 16), is the subject of that hymn, not its author. 


Although the common opinion supported by Vallarsi, 
Peyron, Zeuss, and Nigra that the Commentary on the 
Psalms in the Codex Ambros. C. 301 (sec. VIII. or IX.) 
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of Milan, placed under the name of St. Jerome, is the work 
of Columbanus, that opinion is not, however, unanimous 
(cf., Eugéne Martin, St. Colomban, Paris, 1905, p. 17). 

The most recent and best edition of the Regula Mona- 
chorum 8S. Columbani Abbatis is that of Seebas in the 
Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte (XV., 1895, pp. 366-386), 
and the Regula Coenobalis has been published by the same 
Review (XVII., 1896, pp. 215-234). These two tracts will 
soon be re-edited by Dr. H. Plenkers in the Corpus Scriptor. 
Lat. of Vienna. O. Seebas has also edited the Penitentiale 
Columbani, in the Zeitsch. f. Kirchegesch. (XIV., 480) after 
the editions of Wasserschleben and Schmitz. 

As for the Instructiones Variae sive Sermones attributed to 
the founder of Luxeuil, Seebas in his article in the Zeitschrift 
(XITI., 513 sq.) does not admit any of them as genuine 
except the IIIrd, De Sectando mundi contemptu ; the XIth, 
De dilectione Dei et proximi; the XVIth, Quid est et quid 
ertt, and the XVIIth, De octo vitiis principalibus. He 
has published them in the same Review (XIV., p. 76 8@.). 
Hauck (Zeitschrift f. kirchlichen Wissenschaft, 1885, p. 567) 
is substantially of the same opinion. 

Mr. Esposito places besides to the credit of St. Colum- 
banus a work entitled De Saltu Lunae, which he says is found 
in a MS. of the eleventh century in the Library of St. 
Gall, but he gives no further information. I shall cite the 
opinion of Bruno Krusch on this work: ‘“‘ Neque quae 
Columbani nomine extat brevis De Saltu Lunae expositio, 
incipiens ita: Sanctus Columbanus haec de saltu lunae ait, 
quam P. Gabriel Meier (Jahrsbericht iiber die Lehr—und 
Erziehungs—Anstalt des Benedictinerstiftes Maria—Einsedin, 
1886-87, p. 30) e codice Sangallensi, n. 250, saec [X. princeps 
edidit, germanis ipsius scriptis addi potest, licet eam 
Notgerus Labeo in computo suo Columbani nomine citaverit, 
nam auctor cyclum decemnovalem adhibens multis annis 
post et procul dubio saec VIII. ex. vel IX. in. degit.” 
(Mon. Germ. Hist.—Script. rer. Merov., IV., p. 20, n. 1). 

Finally, Mr. M. Esposito passes over in silence the poems 
of St. Columbanus. Those which have been judged authentic 
have been published by Gundlach in the Monumenta Germ. 
Hist. Epp., If1., p. 182-190. 


It has not been proved that Cummian, the author of the 
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De controversia paschali, is the author of the De Mensura 
poenitentiarum published by Migne, Wasserschleben and 
Schmitz. The most recent critic of this latter work, Dr. 
J. Zettinger (Archiv. fur. kathol. Kirchenrecht, Dritte 
Folge, VI., 1902, pp. 538 sg.) would be inclined to regard 
it as the work of Cuimine, Abbot of Iona (657-669), and it 
is impossible that he could have been the author of the 
tract, De Controversia Paschali (cf., J. T. Fowler, Adamnan’s 
Vita S. Columbae, p. \xxix). Nor is it correct to say that 
Dr. A. Holder has recently published an edition of the 
Penitential in his book, Die Reichenawer Handschriften, I., 
p. 256. He has contented himself with describing a MS. 
of the ninth century which contains this tract. 

Laidcen or Lathcen (+ 660-61) is put forward as the 
author of a Lorica and as the compiler of an abridgment 
of the Moralia of St. Gregory on the Book of Job. It is 
undeniable that this monk is the author of the Hgloga de 
Moralibus Job, which is accredited to him by different 
manuscripts. That abridgment has never been published. 
Mr. Esposito mentions, in a very vague way, only one 
manuscript—that of Karlsruhe, Cod. Aug. CXXXIV. 
(sec. IX.); but in addition to this we may refer to the 
following MSS. :—1°, Cod. Lat. F. I. 7, dating from the 
eighth century, of the Imperial Library of St. Petersburgh ; 
2°, Cod. Clm. 16053 of Munich, dating from the eleventh 
century. On the other hand, there exists no MS. of the 
Egloga of Lathcen at Vienna. Mr. Esposito has been led 
into error in this matter by the erroneous information given 
by Reeves in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
VII., 1862, p. 93, or by James Gammack (Dict. of Christ. 
Biography, Art. Lathacan), who followed Reeves. 

As for the Lorica which is presented in the MSS. sometimes 
anonymously, sometimes as the work of Laidcen, some- 
times as the work of one Gillas, M. Esposito refers to only 
one MS., that of Darmstadt, No. 2106, sec. VIII., and only 
one edition, that of Mone, the MS. used for which belongs 
now to the Library of the Cathedral of Cologne, where it is 
numbered 106, and which is considered as belonging to 
the ninth century. An almost complete list of the MSS. 
and editions of the Lorica may be found in the Book of 
Cerne, edited by Dom. A. Kuypers, Cambridge, 1902, 
p- 232. I shall refer here only to the MS. of the Chapter of 
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Verona, No. XXVII. (64), belonging to the tenth century, 
of the Lorica Ladcini Sapientis, which has escaped the notice 
of the different editors (cf., Newes Archiv., IV., 1879, p. 
553, and Reifferschied, Bibliotheca Patrum latinorum Italica, 
I., Wien, 1865, p. 10). 


Aileran the Wise (+ 664) is the author of the Interpretatio 
mystica progenitorum Christi. The edition of this tract 
given by Migne is the reproduction of that of Fleming, which 
was made from a MS. in St. Gall, which towards the end 
was incomplete. MacDonnell has pointed out in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy (VIL., p. 369 sq.) 
another MS. of this tract cited by Denis, Cod. Theol., CIX., 
of Vienna (cf., Denis, Codices Manuscripti theologicis bibl. 
palat. Vindob., Vol. I., Part I., col. 296), and he has published 
the end of the tract which was missing in the MS. of St. 
Gall. 


As the author has included in his bibliography the Lives 
of the Saints, whose authors are known, he should have 
added to his list of the seventh century the Vita Brigidae 
by Cogitosus, edited, notably, by Colgan, Trias thaumat, 
col., 518-524; by the Bollandists Act SS., Feb., I., col. 135- 
141 ; by Migne, P. L. LX XII., 775-90. The important note 
of Bishop Graves on Cogitosus in the Proceedings of the 


Royal Irish Academy (VIII., 1861-64, pp. 269-271) should 
be consulted. 


Eighth Century.—Adamnan appears to be the author of 
the Canons which bear his name, and which have been 


edited by Migne, P. L., LX XXVIII., 815, and by Wasser- 
schleben, Op. cit., p. 120 sq. 


It is a mistake to say that the Hymnus Cuchuimnet in 
laudem 8. Mariae has been edited by Dr. A. Holder. That 
writer has merely indicated a MS. of the hymn belonging 


formerly to the Library of Reichenau (Die Reichenauer 
Handschriften, I., p. 503). 


Dealing with Virgilius of Salzburg, Mr. Esposito says :— 
*‘ A glossary of his is said to be extant in MS.” I do not 
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know to what MS. he refers, and I have never seen any 
reference to such a glossary. 


To the list of Irish authors of the eighth century who 
wrote in Latin it would be well to add Cellanus (+ 706), 
Abbot of Péronne, a man who for a long time was forgotten, 
but whom Traube has again brought to notice. William of 
Malmesbury has preserved for us in his Gesta Pontificum 
Anglorum, V., § 191 (ed. A. Hamilton, London, 1870—Rer. 
Brit. med. aevi script., p. 337), a letter of Cellanus to St. 
Aldhelm bearing the following inscription :—‘‘ Domino lectri- 
cibus ditato studiis, mellifluisque ornato lucubratiunculis, 
Aldhelmo archimandritae . . . Cellanus, in Hibernensi 
insula natus, in extremo Francorum limitis latens angulo, 
exul famosae coloniae, Christi extremum et vile mancipium, 
in tota et tuta Trinitate salutem.” In the end of the letter 
he says that he resides “ad locum ubi domnus Fursaeus in 
sancto et integro pausat corpore,” a clause which clearly 
designates the Monastery of St. Fursey at Péronne. Besides, 
Traube has discovered in the Cod. Lat. Plut., LXVI., 40, 
of the Laurentian Library of Florence, ff. 61-62, thirty- 
seven lines in a Beneventine hand of the ninth century, 
which are a eulogy of the Irish Monastery of Péronne, and 
composed by Cellanus, or at his request. These verses may 
be found in the work of Traube, Perrona Scottorum (Sitzungs- 
berichte der philos. philol. hist. Classe der k. b. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, 1900, pp. 487-488). On 
these conclusions of Traube one may consult Roger, 
LT’ Enseignement des lettres classiques d Ausone a Alcuin, 
Paris, 1905, pp. 260-61. 


Ninth Century.—Besides the Cod. Lat. 12154 (sec. [X.), 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris of the Commentary 
of Joseph Scottus on Isaias, the Cod. 254 (sec. IX.) of St. 
Gall should be referred to, where the work is attributed 
to Bede (cf., William Turner, Irish Teachers in the 
Carolingian Revival of Letters in The Cath. University Bulletin, 
XITI., 1907, p. 390). 


It would have been preferable to refer the readers for the 
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letters of the different Dungals to the edition of the 
Monumenta Ger. Hist., Epp. 1V., pp. 568-585. 


Mr. Esposito refers among the unpublished works of 
Sedulius Scottus (p. 525) to a Collectaneum in Mattheum, 
existing in a MS. of Vienna of the tenth century, and again 
(p. 528) to a Catena Sedulii Junioris, also preserved at 
Vienna, which he found mentioned in the Appendix A. of 
Ch. P. Cooper. Now, these are only one and the same work 
with two different titles, and contained in one and the 
same MS.—Cod. No. 740 (cf., Denis, Op. Cit., I., Part L., 
col. 294; Tabulae Cod. Vindob., I., p. 124). 


The MS. of St. Gall of the tenth century containing the 
sixteen verses of Dubduin, of which Mr. Esposito does not 
give the number, is No. 10. As the Appendix A. of Cooper, 
where Mr. Esposito found it is a rare book, it might be 
useful to point out that these verses have been first pub- 
_ lished by Ildefons von Arx in his Geschichte des Kantons 
St. Gallen, St. Gallen, 1810-3, and reproduced by Keller in 
an article which Reeves translated and published in the 
Ulster Journal of Archeology, VIII., 1860. The verses of 
Dubduin have been published in that volume (pp. 215-216). 


One should add to the list of works of the ninth century 
a Commentary on the Works of Martianus Capella on the 
seven liberal arts, which exists in part at least in a tenth 
century MS. in the British Museum, Reg. 15, A, XVIII., 
f. 3, entitled : ‘“‘ Commentum Dunchat Pontificis Hiberniensis, 
quod contulit suis discipulis in monasterio Sci. Remigii 
docens swper astrologia Capllae. . . . According to 
a conjecture of Traube (Neues Archiv., XVIII., p. 104), 
this bishop, Dunchat, would be also the author of the first 
of the three Commentaries on Martianus Capella contained 
in the achepalous codex of Paris, No. 12960 (formerly 
No. 1110 of the Collection of St. Germain-des-Prés), 
a Commentary, the author of which Hauréau could not 
discover (Notices et extraits des manusc. de la bibliothéque 
impériale, t. XX., 2nd part, 1862, p. 5). 

The MS. No. 6639 of the Bibliothéque du Roi (now 
Bibl. Nat., Paris MS. Lat. 4854) contains another work 
ascribed to the same Dunchatby the authors of the Histoire 
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littéraire de la France (t. VI., pp. 549-550). It is entitled 
in the MS. :—‘* D. Duncani annotationes in librum I. 
Pomponii Melae de situ orbis.”” Cf. Montfaucon, Bibliotheca 
bibliothecarum, 1739, II., p. 765; Catalogus cod. mss. bibl. 
regiae, 1744, IV., p. 264). 


E. Diimmler has published in the Neues Archiv. (XIIL., 
pp. 360-363) and in Mon. Germ. Hist., Epp., V1., p. 195 sq., 
six letters discovered by Bethmann emanating in whole or in 
part from the Scots either established at, or passing through, 
Liége in the ninth century. The fourth of these letters 
bears the following inscription :—‘“‘ Domino venerabili 
multisque modis laudabili Franconi episcopo ego nomine 
Electus Scottigena, presbiter dignitate, misericordiam semper 
et felicitatem et gloriam in Christo.” The person to whom 
this letter was addressed was Franco, Bishop of Liége (854— 
901). Diimmler conjectures that the first of these letters, 
which is anonymous, and which is addressed to a bishop, 
should have had the same author—the Scot, Electus, and 
was addressed to the same bishop, Franco. 


Finally, I shall mention in this Addenda, but with all 
reservations, a Homily attributed to Moengal, or Marcellus 
(+ 864), an Irish monk of St. Gall, which tract, according 
to a correspondent of Ch. P. Cooper, is found in a MS. 
of the Library of Bremen (cf., Appendix A, Suppl., p. 7). 

**% 

It only remains for me to refer to two works, the date 
of which it is difficult to fix with certainty :—1°, A Life 
of St. Patrick, by Probus, printed first among the works of 
Bede (Basel edit., 1563, I1I., 311-34; Cologne edit., 1612 
and 1688, III., 225-242), and by Colgan (Vita Quinta), 
Trias Thaumat., col. 51-61. For Probus the reader should 
also consult a note by Reeves in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy (VII., p. 514) and J. B. Bury’s Saint 
Patrick, p. 273 sq.; 2°. A poem of a certain Irishman, 
named Colman, sent to another Irishman of the same name, 
discovered in 1906 by Prof. William Meyer, of Spire, in the 
MS. Reg. 15, B, XIX. (ff. 89°-90), of the British Museum, 
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and published by Prof. Kuno Meyer in Eriu, III., 1907 
p. 186-189. Incipit :— 


Colmano versus in Colmanum perteriles 
Scottigena ficti Patriae cupidum et remeantem. 


_ These verses having been published in the same year 
in which the work of Mr. M. Esposito appeared, he cannot 
be blamed for not having referred to them. 


SUMMARY. 
Fifth Century : St. Patrick, p. 57.—Camelac, p. 58. 
* 
** 
Stath Century: Aed mac Bric, p. 58.—St. Finnian, p. 58. 
e's 
Seventh Century ; St. Comgall, p. 58.—St. Columbanus, p. 59.—Cummian, 
Cuimine, p. 59.—Laidcen, p. 60.—Aileran the Wise, p. 61.— 
Cogitosus, p. 61. 


* 
* * 


Eighth Century ; Adamnan, p. 61.—Cuchuimne, p. 61.—Virgilius of 
Salzburg, p. 61.—Cellanus of Péronne, p. 62. 


* 
* * 


Ninth Century : Joseph Scottus, p. 62.—The Dungals, p. 63.—Sedulius 
Scottus, p. 63.—Dubduin, p. 63.—Dunchat, p. 63.—Electus 
Scottigena, p. 64.—Moengal, p. 64.— Probus, p. 64.—Colman, 
p. 64. 


L. GOUGAUD. 














Clandestinity and Mixed Marriages 
in Ireland. 


I. 


In a former number of this review I gave a brief sketch 
of the history of clandestinity in Ireland, and in doing so 
pointed out that the decree Tametsi of Trent was pro- 
mulgated in different dioceses at different times between 
1640! and 1827. I also quoted the available documents 
in connection with the decree of 1785, which declared that 
clandestine mixed marriages were valid in those dioceses 
in which the Tridentine law had been promulgated. These 
documents included the letter of the Leinster bishops to 
the Holy See, the letter of Cardinal Antonelli to the Irish 
bishops, the letter of Dr. Butler replying for the bishops 
of Munster, the letters of Dr. Troy to Dr. Carpenter and to 
Dr. Fallon, and an authentic copy of the decree of 1785. 
Was this decree of 1785 a mere declaration of the law as 
already existing in Ireland, or was it an exemption whereby 
clandestine mixed marriages were withdrawn from the 
scope of the invalidating law of clandestinity to which they 
were previously subject ? 

Undoubtedly the common opinion amongst continental 
theologians since the time of Ballerini has been that the 
decree of 1785 granted a true exemption to those mixed 
marriages, but here in Ireland authorities, for the most 
part, were of opinion that the decree of 1785 was a mere 
authentic declaration of the pre-existing state of the law. 

In some ways it is true that the decree of 1785 and 
similar decrees are exceptional legislation. Baptized non- 


1In several dioceses of the Northern Province the decree was published 
about 1587, but the law seems to have fallen into general disuse, as appears 
from the fact that the Provincial Synod of Ardpatrick, 1687, declared 
‘* marriages between Catholics for the future invalid without the presence of 
the Parish Priest, and at least two witnesses.” 
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Catholics are bound, as a rule, by the diriment impedi- 
ments of marriage ; and, consequently, any freedom which 
they possess in the case of clandestinity is against the 
common rule of Canon Law. Again, even in the case of 
clandestinity, non-Catholics are not exempt by the fact that 
they are not members of the Catholic Church; in many 
places heretics and schismatics are subject to clandestinity 
as well as to the other invalidating matrimonial laws. 
Moreover, speaking of mixed marriages in particular, the 
privilege of communication of freedom, arising out of the 
individual nature of the matrimonial contract, held only 
in regard to clandestinity ; in the case of other ecclesiastical 
impediments no such principle of communication applied ; 
and even in regard to clandestinity the principle was not of 
universal application since in Malta non-Catholic marriages 
were not subject to clandestinity though mixed marriages 
were, while after the publication of the decree Ne Temere 
the principle of communication of freedom is no longer in 
force. In many ways, then, the exemption of Protestant 
or mixed marriages from the law of clandestinity must be 
regarded as exceptional legislation. The question remains, 
however, in reference to any particular country, whether 
the exempting decree concedes a special dispensation over 
and above the exceptional legislation which every exemption 
implies, or whether it contains nothing more than an 
authentic statement that already, on account of absence 
of due promulgation, the law of clandestinity did not apply 
to non-Catholic or mixed marriages. A solution of this 
question can be gleaned only from an examination of the 
circumstances of the country, of the text of the decree, and 
of the official teaching concerning its nature. 


Il. 


In the Constitution Provida, granted to the German 
Empire in 1906, we have an excellent example of a true 
dispensation whereby non-Catholic and mixed marriages 
were freed from the law to which they would be subject if 
special exemption were not conceded. Before 1906 there 
were three classes of districts within the German Empire. 
Some places were never under the decree 7'ametsi of Trent ; 
other places were subject to the Tridentine law in regard 
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to Catholic marriages alone ; and other places were bound by 
clandestinity as to Catholic, non-Catholic, and mixed mar- 
riages. In virtue of the Constitution Provida, non-Catholic 
and mixed marriages are subject to clandestinity in no 
part of the German Empire, while Catholic marriages are 
everywhere under the annulling law. Since the text of the 
Constitution gives considerable help towards recognising 
the presence of a true dispensation I deem it well to quote 
its pertinent parts. 

“Matrimonia mixta in quibusvis Imperii_ Germanici 
provinciis et locis, etiam in iis quae juxta Romanarum 
Congregationum decisiones vi irritanti capitis Tametsi 
certo hucusque subjecta fuerunt, non servata forma Triden- 
tina jam contracta vel (quod Deus avertat) in posterum 
contrahenda, dummodo nec aliud obstet canonicum impedi- 
mentum, nec sententia nullitatis propter impedimentum 
clandestinitatis ante diem festum Paschae hujus anni legi- 
time lata fuerit, et mutuus conjugum consensus usque ad 
dictam diem perseveravit, pro validis omnino haberi 
volumus, idque expresse declaramus, definimus atque 
decernimus. 

“Ut autem judicibus ecclesiasticis tuta norma praesto 
sit, hoc idem iisdemque sub conditionibus et restrictionibus 
declaramus, statuimus ac decernimus de matrimoniis acatho- 
licorum, sive haereticorum sive schismaticorum, inter se 
in iisdem regionibus non servata forma Tridentina hucusque 
contractis vel in posterum contrahendis.” 

From the circumstances of the German Empire, from the 
text of the Constitution Provida, and from the official 
action of the Church we know that this Constitution 
contained a dispensation from clandestinity for mixed and 
non-Catholic marriages. 

Before the publication of the Constitution, mixed and non- 
Catholic marriages were subject to the Tridentine law in 
many parts of Germany, and as a result of the Constitution 
these marriages were exempt from the law. No mere 
authentic declaration could produce this effect; only a 
true dispensation could have such efficacy. 

Again, in regard to places in the German Empire 
which were never subject to the decree Tametsi, the 
Constitution Provida seems to have been a dispensation 
rather than a declaration of exemption. If the decree 
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Tametsi were published in those regions in the ordinary 
way provided by the Council of Trent, mixed and 
non-Catholic marriages would need no special dispen- 
sation, since the promulgation of the law would have 
taken place at a time when the heretical sects were 
fully established as distinct societies having their own 
churches, their own pastors, and their own ecclesiastical 
organisations. According to Pallavicini (L. 22, C. 8, n. 10) 
the peculiar mode of publication required by the Council 
of Trent for its law of clandestinity was specially devised 
in order to meet such circumstances, so that in the absence 
of promulgation for them these distinct and separate 
societies would never be bound by the law. The Tridentine 
method of promulgation was not, however, observed in ex- 
tending the law of clandestinity to the whole of Germany ; 
the ordinary method of promulgating ecclesiastical laws was 
adopted. But in the ordinary method of promulgation, 
baptised non-Catholics become subject to the law unless a 
special exemption be conceded ; so that it seems clear that 
the Constitution Provida gave a special exemption or dis- 
pensation for those places where the decree T'ametsi was 
never in force. 

In regard to places where the law of clandestinity was 
already binding but only on Catholics, the Constitution 
Provida seems also to contain a dispensation for mixed 
and heretical marriages, because independently of any 
previous publication of the decree Tametsi this Constitution 
extended to the whole German Empire the law of 
clandestinity. Hence, even though some places were 
previously exempt so far as heretical and mixed marriages 
were concerned, the new promulgation would abolish that 
exemption unless it were accompanied by some clause 
which would leave those marriages intact. It seems, then, 
that for future mixed and heretical marriages the Con- 
stitution contained a dispensation for the whole of Germany, 
though in regard to clandestine marriages already contracted 
it contained a sanatio only for those places and persons that 
were previously subject to the law of Trent. 

In the text of the decree we have ample confirmation 
of the teaching that an exemption was conceded. 
The dispensation which we are accustomed to call a 
sanatio in radice was expressly set forth in the text for 
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marriages already contracted without the Tridentine form, 
for no other meaning can be attached to the provision 
of the Constitution whereby these marriages are de- 
clared valid if besides clandestinity no other canonical 
impediment intervened, if no judicial sentence of nullity was 
pronounced, and if the mutual consent of the parties persevered. 
The concession of a dispensation validating marriages already 
contracted implies that the declaration of the validity of 
heretica] and mixed marriages to be contracted contains 
a dispensation in virtue of which these marriages are with- 
drawn from the purview of the law. Hence there can be 
no doubt about the fact that the text of the Constitution 
contained a true dispensation exempting certain classes of 
marriages from clandestinity. 

lf confirmation of this doctrine were needed, we have it 
in the action of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
which decided that the Constitution Provida came under 
the excepting clause of the decree Ne Temere. If the Con- 
stitution were not a dispensation it would not fulfil the 
words of the clause, so that in the reply of the Sacred 
Congregation we have equivalently a decision concerning 
the nature of the Constitution Provida. 


Ill. 


If the Constitution Provida affords an example of a 
dispensation, the Benedictine declaration of 1741 for 
Holland most probably is an example of a mere 
declaration. In the Confederated States the decree T'ametsi 
was promulgated during the reign of Philip Il. of Spain, 
to whom Holland was subject. The Protestant element 
soon rose in rebellion, gained power, proscribed the 
Catholic religion, and practically destroyed the Catholic 
societies of the country. Only after more than a century 
did the Catholics again gain freedom of worship, and were 
the Catholic missionaries enabled to publish anew the law 
of clandestinity. But soon controversies arose about the 
legal standing of mixed and non-Catholic marriages. If 
clandestine were they valid ? Particular cases were brought 
before the Sacred Congregation of the Council, and decisions 
against their validity were obtained ; but Benedict XIV., 
who had been Secretary of the Congregation, and who never 
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could believe in the invalidity of those marriages, found 
occasion to have the whole question officially examined, 
with the result that the famous decree known as the 
Benedictine Declaration was published in 1741. In this 
decree Benedict XIV. decided that in the Federated States 
heretical and mixed marriages, already contracted or to be 
contracted, without the formalities of the Tridentine law, were 
to be regarded as valid if besides clandestinity no other 
canonical impediment proved an obstacle. The important 
part of the decree is as follows :— 

“ Declaratio cum instructione super dubiis respicientibus 
matrimonia in Hollandia contracta, 4th Nov., 1741. 

“Primo scilicet, quod attinet ad matrimonia ab 
haereticis inter se in locis foederatorum Ordinum dominio 
subjectis celebrata, non servata forma per Tridentinum 
praescripta. . . . Sanctitas sua . . . declaravit 
statuitque, matrimonia in dictis foederatis Belgii provinciis 
inter haereticos usque modo contracta, quaeque imposterum 
contrahentur, etiamsi forma a Tridentino praescripta non 
fuerit in iis celebrandis servata, dummodo aliud non obstiterit 
canonicum impedimentum, pro validis habenda esse. ; 

‘* Quod vero spectat ad ea conjugia, quae pariter in iisdem 
foederatis Belgii provinciis absque forma a Tridentino 
statuta contrahuntur a Catholicis cum haereticis, sive 
Catholicus vir haereticam foeminam in matrimonium ducat, 
sive Catholica foemina haeretico viro nubat. . . . Si 
forte aliquod hujus generis matrimonium, Tridentini forma 
non servata, ibidem contractum jam sit, aut imposterum 
(quod Deus avertat) contrahi contingat ; declarat Sanctitas 
Sua, matrimonium hujusmodi, alio non concurrente canonico 
impedimento, validum habendum esse. 

Though some theologians regard this decree as a dis- 
pensation and others look on it primarily as an authentic 
declaration but secondarily as a dispensation, the common 
opinion rightly holds that it is nothing more than an official 
declaration that in the circumstances of the Confederated 
States the law of clandestinity was not binding so far as 
heretical or mixed marriages were concerned. The reasons 
for the common view are such as to carry with them a high 
degree of probability if not absolute certainty. 

In the first place the title of the decree shows that it is 
a mere declaration ; if a dispensation were conceded it would 
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be most inappropriate to style the dispensing decree a 
“‘'Declaratio.” In the text of the decree the word 
“statuit”’ is employed in conjunction with the “ de- 
claravit,” but “statuit”’ is used in connection not only 
with future marriages but also with past marriages, for 
which no sanatio in radice was given. How, then, could 
the use of the word in any way limit the natural signification 
which the title of the decree bears? In truth, the word 
means merely that there was an authentic decree which 
circumstances show to be an official declaration rather 
than an authoritative dispensation. 

In the second place, we know the teaching of Benedict 
XIV. on the nature of his decree. In his Constitution 
“‘Singulari Nobis,” 9th Feb., 1747, addressed to Henry, 
Cardinal of York, he expressly states that the marriages 
which his declaration decided to be valid did not come 
under the annulling law of clandestinity: ‘“ Ex verissimis 
siquidem argumentis conjecturisque probatum est, Concilium 
Tridentinum, quum novum illud dirimens impedimentum 
constituit, decretum suum ad ea matrimonia non extendisse 
quae disceptationi a Nobis an. 1741 solutae occasionem 
dedere ut commode colligi potest ex Suffragiis Theologorum 
et Canonistarum qui de hac re scripserunt.” This official 
teaching was quite in conformity with the opinion which 
Benedict XIV. held while he was yet Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council, for in his work, 
De Synodo Dioecesana, Lib. V1., Cap. VI., n. IV., he tells us 
that he could not agree with the decisions of the Congregation 
that in particular cases the clandestine heretical or mixed 
marriages of Holland were invalid. It is in harmony, too, 
with the teaching contained in his letter to Antonius, Bishop 
of Goa, in which he lays down the principle that, on account 
of the special kind of promulgation required by the Council 
of Trent, the law does not bind existing heretical or 
schismatical societies, since these communities do not, as 
a matter of fact, promulgate for themselves the decree 
Tametsi. About this point I shall speak later on, because 
it is of special importance in coming to a conclusion about 
clandestine heretical and mixed marriages in Ireland. 

The authoritative teaching of Benedict XIV. concerning 
the nature of the Benedictine declaration has been con- 
firmed by the interpretation of Pius VII., given in connection 
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with the marriage of Jerome Bonaparte to an American 
Protestant lady: “ Le décret n’ établissant pas un nouveau 
droit, mais étant seulement une déclaration, comme porte 
son titre (c’est-d-dire un développement de ce que ces 
mariages sont en réalité), on comprend aisément que le 
méme principe doit étre appliqué aux mariages contractés 
entre un Catholique et une hérétique dans un pays sujet 
& des hérétiques: quand méme parmi les Catholiques y 
existant on aurait publié le susdit décret.”—27th June, 1805. 

In the third place, the text of the decree affords sufficient 
proof that there is no question of a dispensation in 
the Benedictine declaration. In regard to heretical and 
mixed marriages already contracted, the decree states 
that they are to be regarded as valid; and this without 
any indication that a sanatio in radice was conceded. 
It is not customary for the Holy See to grant a sanatio 
in radice except with the express condition that the 
consent of the parties must have persevered; but no 
such condition is found in the Benedictine declaration, a 
marked distinction being thus drawn between it and the 
Constitution Provida. It is lawful, then, to conclude that 
clandestine heretical and mixed marriages already contracted 
in Holland were valid without the intervention of any dis- 
pensation ; and the conclusion is not far to seek that the 
decree similarly declared future marriages valid without the 
intervention of a dispensation, since there was no necessity 
' for any such dispensation when it was admitted that past 
marriages were valid without a sanatio in radice. 

Besides the difficulty derived from the use of the word 
“ statuit,” with which I have already dealt, it has been 
urged against this argument that it supposes every parish 
or district of the Confederated States to have fulfilled all 
the conditions which are required that the decree Tametsi 
be not binding on heretics. This supposition, however, is 
without likelihood of truth, since there were many parts of 
the States which were purely Catholic. We must take it 
that these places were provided for in the decree, and that, 
consequently, at least ad cautelam, a dispensation is con- 
tained in the text. The answer to this is that the unfounded 
supposition is not on the part of those like Cardinal Gennari 
who hold that the decree is a simple declaration, but rather 
on the part of those who, notwithstanding the clear state- 
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ment of Benedict XIV. himself, assert that in the Con- 
federated States there was any district which was not 
sufficiently under the influence of Protestants to ensure 
their freedom from the Tridentine law. There is not a word 
either in the statement of Benedict XIV., or in the text of 
the decree, which would lead us to believe that it was thought 
necessary for the sake of particular districts to include a dis- 
pensation ad cautelam. Till some positive sign of some such 
disposition is shown, it is reasonable to assume its absence. 

In the fourth place the circumstances of the Confederated 
States proclaim the same truth. There were two pro- 
mulgations of the Tridentine law in Holland, the one which 
took place under Philip of Spain, and the other which took 
place when, after more than a century of war and oppression, 
the Catholics were allowed to practise their religion with 
freedom. The first promulgation was not sufficient to 
bind the Protestant societies which sprang into being as a 
result of the rebellion that brought destruction to Catholic 
organisations. The old societies, for which the law of Trent 
was promulgated, were utterly destroyed, and their place 
was taken by new organisations which were completely 
distinct from the communities which they replaced ; and 
the promulgation which availed for the old could not avail 
for these new and distinct organisations. It may be said that 
this proves too much, since it implies that Catholics were not 
bound any more than Protestants by the law of clandestinity, 
inasmuch as the societies for which the law was pro- 
mulgated ceased to exist ; yet Benedict XIV. decided that 
his declaration of 1741 did not touch Catholic marriages, 
which, in consequence, remained bound by the Tridentine 
iaw. Assuredly Catholic marriages remained under the 
law of clandestinity, but which promulgation was re- 
sponsible for that fact ? Was it the first promulgation, or 
was it the second? In his book De Synodo Dioecesana, 
Lib. VI, Cap. VI., n. XIII, Benedict XIV. refuses to 
exempt Catholic marriages from clandestinity because of 
the second promulgation: “ Concilii Tridentini decretum 
inter Catholicos illarum partium, et in peculiaribus eorum 
parochiis, saltem postquam provinciae Foederati Belgii a 
Catholici Principis dominatione in haereticorum potestatem 
transierunt, rite publicatum fuisse constet: unusquisque 
videt, quanta cum offensione universae Ecclesiae auditum 
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fuisset, matrimonia Catholicorum, quae in regionibus illis 
juxta Tridentini formam celebrari possunt, a tam providae 
legis observantia eximi per viam gratiae et dispensationis.” 
If the second promulgation was sufficient to prevent Benedict 
XIV. from granting a dispensation, it certainly was sufficient 
to prevent him from including Catholic marriages in his 
declaration of 1741. 

This second promulgation was not sufficient to bind 
Protestants, because, when it took place, not only had they 
formed themselves into distinct societies, but in addition 
they were the rulers of the country. In these circumstances, 
the promulgation of the Tridentine law in Catholic parishes 
could not reach them, and the object of the Tridentine 
Fathers in demanding a peculiar kind of promulgation was 
accomplished. 

Pallavicini tells us that the Council of Trent required 
this special parochial promulgation in order that, in 
Protestant countries, the law might not bind heretics, 
who, it was foreseen, would never publish the law in their 
own churches. This same principle was acknowledged by 
Benedict XIV. and Pius VII., and it finds ample expression 
in the common teaching of theologians that the Tridentine 
law does not bind heretics in a place where they had full 
freedom of worship, with their own pastors, their own 
churches, and their own ecclesiastical organisations, when 
the promulgation was made. Dr. Cronin admits this 
principle, though he fails to apply it to Ireland. “‘ Hence, 
if at the time of the promulgation of the decree in a parish, 
the heretics were already formed into a separate religious 
community with its ministers, places of worship, &c., they 
were not affected by the law. But heretics who lived in a 
Catholic parish when the law came into force there, without 
any separate religious organisation of their own, or who 
went to reside and establish their separate worship in a 
parish where the law of clandestinity was already in 
operation, were bound by the law” (p. 266). 


IV. 


These reasons, derived from the title and text of the 
decree, the authoritative statements of Benedict XIV. and 
Pius VII., and the circumstances of the country, make it 
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very probable that the Benedictine declaration was not a 
dispensation, but a mere declaration that neither heretical 
nor mixed marriages in Holland were subject to the law 
of clandestinity. The Benedictine declaration was extended 
to Ireland in 1785. Was the Irish decree different in nature 
from the original declaration? Was it the same in sub- 
stance as the Constitution Provida which was granted to 
the German Empire? An authentic version of the Irish 
decree was quoted in the October numberof Tue IRIsH 
THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, but for the sake of comparison 
with the Benedictine declaration and the Constitution 
Provida, it is well to quote its essential parts once more : 
“Sanctitas Sua . . . decrevit matrimonia mixta in 
Hibernia contracta et contrahenda, non servata forma 
Concilii Tridentini iis in locis, in quibus sive Concilium, sive 
etiam ejus decretum Sess® 24, C. 1, de Reform, forsan fuit 
promulgatum, alio non concurrente canonico impedimento, 
quamvis illicita, habenda tamen esse uti valida.” 

To my mind there can be little doubt that this decree is 
to be classified with the Benedictine declaration rather than 
with the Constitution Provida. Whether we examine the 
state of Ireland, the preliminary correspondence, or the 
text of the decree, we can hardly fail to come to the con- 
clusion that the decree of 1785 was a mere declaration like 
in nature to the Benedictine decree of 1741. 

The law of clandestinity was promulgated in Ireland 
between the years 1640 and 1827, and during practically all 
that period Catholics were in a state of subjection to the 
Protestant powers who ruled at times by fire and sword, and 
at times by the cruel penal laws. Our religion was proscribed ; 
our churches were stolen ; our priests were murdered even 
at the altar. When the fierce flame of persecution began 
to die the smouldering embers of bigotry continued to . 
burn, and it was only when the Catholic Emancipation Act 
was passed in 1829 we could really call our souls our own. 
During those centuries the Protestant church was the 
pampered pet of governments; Protestantism was the 
endowed religion of the State. It had its ministers, its 
churches, and its organisations with full freedom of worship. 
Surely, if ever the conditions were verified which were 
sufficient to exempt heretics from the binding force of the 
Tridentine law, they were fulfilled in Ireland. Though we 
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were numerically stronger than Protestants, in power and 
influence we were nowhere ; though rich in faith our com- 
munities were weak in worldly wealth and external grandeur 
when compared with the favoured Protestant societies. We 
need not be surprised, then, that, when the law of Trent 
was finally promulgated in this country, it was regarded 
as practically certain that the promulgation did not extend to 
the Protestant element which was so markedly distinct from 
the Catholic people of the nation. In fact, at the Provincial 
Synod of Ardpatrick, held in 1687, when the bishops of 
the Northern Province commanded the publication of the 
decree Tametsi, they expressly stated that the law was 
promulgated for Catholic marriages: ‘* Declaramus, quod 
nullum matrimonium in posterum contrahendum inter 
Ecclesiae Romanae Catholicos sit validum absque praesentia 
parochi, et duorum testium.” This view was, in truth, so 
pronounced that heretics would have been exempted by 
custom even if they had been subject in the beginning to 
the law of clandestinity. 

The difficulty might be urged that in some parts of 
Ireland there were no Protestants when the law of clan- 
destinity was promulgated, and that, in accordance with 
admitted principles, any Protestants coming subsequently 
to reside in those parishes would be bound by the Tridentine 
law. I do not think, however, that this difficulty is of 
greater force than a similar difficulty in regard to Catholic 
parts of Holland. The whole country was parcelled out 
between the different Protestant dioceses and parishes, so 
that there was in reality no nook or corner of the land 
which did not come under the jurisdiction of Protestant 
organisations in actual existence. In fact, every parish 
was liable for tithes to be paid to some Protestant incumbent. 
if, then, any Protestant came to reside in a Catholic 
parish in which no Protestant previously lived he would 
at once, without the erection of any new Protestant 
organisation, be under the Protestant authorities to which 
the district was subject. Hence, every part of the country 
was de facto under the jurisdiction of Protestant ecclesias- 
tical government. 

Turning now to the correspondence which preceded and 
led up to the decree of 1785, we find that there was not 
a word said about the advisability of asking for a 
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dispensation ; the whole question discussed was whether 
mixed marriages were already exempt from the law of 
clandestinity. The Leinster bishops explained to the 
Holy See that this question was under discussion in the 
country ; they gave the reasons on both sides, but evidently 
were in favour of the view that clandestine mixed marriages 
were valid ; they asked the Holy See for a decision on the 
matter ; but they never hinted that they were looking for, 
or expected, a dispensation even ad cautelam. Cardinal 
Antonelli wrote to the Irish bishops asking their advice on 
certain points. His questions followed on the lines of the 
opinions which, according to Benedict XIV., De Synodo 
Dioecesana, Lib. VI., Cap. VI., nn. VII.-—X., urged the 
members of the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
unanimously to decide that heretical and mixed marriages 
were not subject to clandestinity in Holland. He even 
stated that whatever would be said about mixed marriages 
would hold also of Protestant marriages; though, as our 
readers are aware, it is a matter of controversy whether a 
dispensation from the impediment of clandestinity granted 
for mixed marriages would imply a tacit dispensation for 
heretical marriages. In reply to Cardinal Antonelli’s letter 
to the Munster bishops, Dr. Butler, the Archbishop of Cashel, 
strongly held the view that neither heretical nor mixed 
marriages were subject to clandestinity in Ireland, and 
stated that he would never have recommended the 
publication of the decree J'ametsi in his province if he 
thought for a moment that it would affect other than 
Catholic marriages. So, too, in his letters to Dr. Carpenter 
and Dr. Fallon, Dr. Troy supported the contention that 
mixed marriages were free from the law of clandestinity 
in Ireland, and held that when an authentic decision would 
arrive it would be nothing more than an authoritative 
interpretation of the existing law. It is no wonder, then, 
that when the decision came it was considered applicable 
not only to the dioceses in which the decree T’ametsi had been 
promulgated (iis in locis, in quibus sive Concilium sive 
etiam ejus decretum Sess* 24, C. 1, de Reform, forsan 
fuit promulgatum), but also to the dioceses in which the 
Tridentine decree had not yet been published; and no 
wonder, too, that, discussing the question in his Memoir 
of the Most Rev. Dr. Plunkett, Dr. Moran, now Cardinal 
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Archbishop of Sydney, came to the conclusion that the 
decree of 1785 was a confirmation of the opinion so strongly 
set forth by Dr. Troy and Dr. Butler. 

If we examine the text of the decree we find full con- 
firmation of the view to which the circumstances of the 
country and the preliminary correspondence point. Without 
any indication of a sanatio in radice the decree declares 
that clandestine mixed marriages already contracted in 
Ireland are to be held as valid. In this respect the Irish 
decree is completely different from the Constitution Provida, 
in which a sanatio in radice is clearly conceded for marriages 
already contracted ; it is precisely the same as the Benedic- 
tine declaration, in which there is no mention of a sanatio. 
How could the clandestine mixed marriages already con- 
tracted be valid, without a sanatio in radice, if the law of 
clandestinity extended to them? But if those marriages 
were valid without a sanatio in radice, clandestine mixed 
marriages still to be contracted were equally valid without 
any dispensation from the law of Trent. The decree itself 
speaks in the same way about both classes of marriages ; 
both are valid for the same reason. That reason can only 
be the absence of due promulgation for those who were not 
members of the Catholic Church. 

A great deal has been made of the fact that the Irish 
decree speaks only of mixed marriages, whilst the 
Benedictine declaration speaks primarily of heretical 
marriages, and only by way of extension of mixed 
marriages. Ballerini, who was mainly responsible for the 
erroneous views about the Irish decree which were accepted 
by so many theologians, lays special stress on this difference : 
‘“ Praeterquam enim quod haec Declaratio [Benedictina] 
ex aliis prorsus principiis ducit originem, insuper primario 
ad haereticorum matrimonia refertur ; ad matrimonia vero 
mixta deinde per quandam quasi extensionem protracta 
est, prouti ipse Benedictus XIV. (De Synodo Dvoecesana, 
Lib. VI., Cap. VI., n. XII) indicat ; contra vero Decreta, 
quae ad regiones. superius recensitas [Hiberniam, &c.] 
pertinent, decreti Tridentini derogationem, seu dispen- 
sationem quandam continent, et solum ad matrimonia 
mixta referuntur ” (Gury-Ballerini, n. 838, note). Ballerini 
does not state what are the different principles on which 
the Benedictine declaration and the Irish decree are based. 
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Presumably he, like so many others, thought that in 
Ireland the law of clandestinity extended to mixed and 
heretical marriages before 1785. I have already pointed 
out the error which such a belief contains. In the Bene- 
dictine declaration the exemption which primarily affected 
heretical marriages reached mixed marriages by a species of 
extension, but, as Benedict XIV. clearly implies, the 
principle of extension was not instituted by him; the 
principle of communication of freedom was admitted 
before his time; he merely applied it to the particular 
case under examination. If it is true, then, that the decree 
Tametsi was not promulgated for Protestants in Ireland, 
there was no need of any new exemption to free mixed 
marriages from the annulling law; for what was true of 
Holland was equally true of this country. The Irish decree 
speaks only of mixed marriages, but the reason is plain 
from the letter of the Leinster bishops to the Holy See; 
the decree speaks only of mixed marriages because the Holy 
See was consulted only about mixed marriages. Con- 
sidering the express statement of Cardinal Antonelli that 
heretical marriages would follow the same rule as mixed 
marriages, there can be no doubt that the Holy See would 
have included Protestant marriages in its decree if it had 
been consulted about them. The fact, then, that the Irish 
decree speaks expressly only of mixed marriages is no proof 
that it differs in substance from the Benedictine declaration ; 
their similarity in not conceding a sanatio in radice for 
marriages already contracted is enough to show that in 
substance they are the same. 

From what has been said it will, I hope, be clear that, 
when the Sacred Congregation of the Council decided that 
only the Constitution Provida came under the excepting 
clause of the decree Ne Temere, it did not contradict its own 
law so far as Ireland was concerned. The Constitution 
Provida was a dispensation from the law of clandestinity ; 
the Irish decree was not a dispensation. Hence, though 
the former verified the phrase “nisi pro aliquo particulari 


loco aut regione aliter a 8S. Sede sit statutum,” the latter 
could not reasonably be considered to have had the same 
efficacy. 


J. M. Harry. 
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Botanical Evolution in Cheory and 
in Fact. 


THE method of discovery is well known to consist of— 
1. The observation of facts. 
2. The formation of hypotheses suggested by the 
facts (induction). 
3. The verification of such hypotheses (deduction). 

Should the hypothesis stand the varied tests of deduction, 
it becomes Scientific Truth or Law; whilst, on the other 
hand, if the hypothesis is shown to be false, the facts must 
be more carefully and more continuously scrutinised, a new 
hypothesis formed and tested, and so on until truth is 
attained. 

It is quite clear that the second part of the scientific 
method of discovery—the formation of hypotheses—is the 
one which in certain cases especially appeals to the 
theological student. If the facts of Nature are observed 
aright, they cannot be in conflict with Revealed Religion. 
Natural truth and Supernatural truth must necessarily 
be in harmony. But conflict may easily arise between 
Revealed Religion and hypothesis, and no hypothesis is 
in sharper antagonism to Divine faith than the now dis- 
credited theory of materialistic evolution. On the other 
hand, the theological student should bear in mind that when 
the advocates of organic evolution presuppose the Divine 
action throughout, and at certain junctures a special Divine 
interposition, they may hold their opinions with safe 
conscience: ‘‘donec Ecclesia hac de re judicium protulerit.” 
The object of the present paper is to bring to the notice of the 
theological student some views recently advanced, as well 
as modifications of older theories bearing upon the origin 
of species and the phylogeny of plants. 

Nearly one hundred years ago (1809) the “ Philosophie- 
zoologique ’”’ of Lamarck was published in Paris. The 
ability and experience of the author were such as to ensure 
b 
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for the work a sympathetic and respectful reception. 
Lamarck had studied Botany for many years, and later on 
in life he devoted time and energy to the more complex 
problems of Zoology. He was the associate of Cuvier 
at the Natural History Museum. No opponent could 
characterise his scientific work as that of an amateur 
advocating fanciful hypotheses; his method was largely 
inductive ; he claimed in support of his views an array 
of facts drawn from the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

Lamarck’s chief contribution to the transmutation 
theory—.e., the theory of genetic development—may be 
summarised in the following propositions :—1. The acquisi- 
tion of something new in plant life (newly developed organ 
or newly developed tendency) is due to the action of the 
environment upon the plant and the response of the 
organism to the stimulus. 2. The change in the organism 
of the plant due to the combined effects of environmental 
stimulus and reaction is conserved and transmitted by 
generation. 

From this statement of his views it is clear that one of the 
characteristic notes of Lamarck’s biological teaching is 
the doctrine of the transmission of acquired characters. 
A hundred years have passed since the publication of his 
book, and it is a sure mark of its value that in more recent 
times a neo-Lamarckian school has arisen, including 
botanists of distinction—such as Dr. Francis Darwin, the 
present President of the British Association—and biologists 
like the late Herbert Spencer. In standing forth as the 
champion of the Lamarckian theory of heredity, Dr. 
Darwin is not unfaithful to the teaching of his illustrious 
father, who, in many instances where the resources of 
Natural Selection were plainly inadequate to account for 
facts, was obliged to adopt the Lamarckian hypothesis 
of the transmission of acquired characters. 

It will be well to bear in mind from the outset that there is 
the greatest possible difference between Organic Evolution 
itself and the many theories which have been advanced 
to explain how Organic Evolution is accomplished. A few 
examples taken from Lamarck will bring out more clearly 
the character of the evolutionary process which he defended. 
The toes of a bird accustomed to perch on trees are supposed 
to have become longer from the bird’s effort to clasp the 
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twig, and the modification thus induced by effort—i.e., 
the increased length—is transmitted to its progeny. So, 
likewise, the stilt-like legs of shore birds have attained their 
development in length from the bird’s effort to keep its 
body above the surface of the water. The long neck of the 
giraffe has been in its initial stage the outcome of effort 
on the part of the animal to seek its food on trees in time 
of dearth, the modification resulting from the effort being 
transmitted and increased in the transmission. The climb- 
ing habit of plants was due originally to effort on the 
part of the plant to reach the light, the climbing habit 
being subsequently embedded in the organism. 

It has been stated above that the author of ‘‘ The Origin 
of Species ’’ was obliged more than once to fall back upon the 
transmission of acquired characters in order to help out 
the deficiency of Natural Selection. Darwin’s theory of 
Pangenesis shows the leaning he had towards Lamarck’s 
view. According to the theory of Pangenetic inheritance, 
each somatic or body-cell of a plant is supposed to give 
off gemmules which are stored in the pollen cells and egg 
cells of the organism, and thus changes in the somatic 
cells of a plant affect, through the agency of the gemmules, 
the germ cells, and consequently affect the offspring. 
Weismann and Wallace, on the contrary, are strongly 
opposed to the doctrine of the transmission of acquired 
characters. The germ plasm theory of Weismann seems 
to be more in accordance with the facts of inheritance as 
known at present than the Pangenesis of Darwin. The 
germ plasm or continuity theory supposes that during the 
divisions of the cells which make up the somatic or body 
structure the germ plasm remains in one cell unaffected 
by surrounding changes as the organism grows, and finally 
divides and forms the pollen grains or ovules of the new 
plant. Many critics feel that the imaginative element 
enters largely into these two hypotheses. But, whether 
true or not, the two hypotheses illustrate with admirable 
distinctness the opposing views of the transmission and 
non-transmission of acquired characters. 

The neo-Lamarckians rely much upon two series of facts 
to justify their belief. First, the experiments of Brown- 
Séquard, which seem to show that epilepsy, resulting from 
injury to the spinal cord, is transmitted. But there is 
grave doubt as to the agency by which the transmission is 
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effected. Is it effected by inheritance or by disease ? 
More must be known of the pathology of epilepsy before a 
definite statement can be made. The second set of facts, 
derived from the geological record, seems to suggest that 
Evolution has taken place along the lines which we imagine 
it would follow if the effects of use and disuse were in- 
herited. Again, the evidence is not conclusive, and the 
verdict in regard to the debateable question of the trans- 
mission of acquired characters is the Scotch verdict of 
“‘non-proven.” This notwithstanding, Mr. Francis Darwin, 
in his recent presidential address, claims that plant 
experiences of the past have been inherited to the extent 
of producing stimuli in many plants of the present day, 
and that the stimuli produce habits—the transmitted 
results of ancestral experience. Such habits are styled 
by him a sort of memory, “a faint copy of what we know 
as consciousness in ourselves.” 

Fifty years ago (1859) the interest of the scientific world 
was aroused by the publication of an epoch-making work— 
“ The Origin of Species,” by Charles Darwin. The admiration 
won for the illustrious author by the revelation of his 
laborious, painstaking, long-continued series of researches 
has increased rather than diminished in the succeeding half 
century, and no future advance in biological science will 
release the student from the debt of gratitude he owes to 
this truly great man. Darwin is the advocate of Natural 
Selection as the chief agency in the development of new 
species. The general outline of his argument is familiar. 
Every plant is differentiated from others by minute 
fortuitous variations. Variations which benefit the plant, 
so far forth as they are beneficial, will preserve the life of the 
plant, and, being congenital, will be transmitted. The old 
species becomes in this way a terminus a quo, and as the 
variations are conserved and increased by generation, 
the new species is ultimately evolved—the terminus ad 
quem. The action of Natural Selection does not pre- 
suppose the transmission of acquired characters, because the 
variations seized upon by Selection are congenital. An 
illustration will make this point clearer. The development 
of the giraffe’s neck is accounted for by Darwin differently 
from Lamarck. Granted that owing to fortuitous varia- 
tions some giraffes in times of dearth were born with longer 
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necks than others, the accidental advantage would enable 
them to obtain food from trees which others could not 
reach. The long-necked varieties would thus survive 
and pass on the long-necked condition to their offspring, 
and thus in time the characteristic giraffe neck would be 
evolved. There is no need here of the inheritance of acquired 
characters, but, as already indicated, where in the explana- 
tion of some difficult cases the agency of Natural Selection 
was not sufficient, Darwin somewhat inconsequently fell 
back upon the Lamarckian hypothesis, and thus en- 
deavoured to account for the “ arrival of the fittest’ since 
the principle of “ survival of the fittest” would not apply. 

That Natural Selection has been the sole or the chief 
agent in the evolution of plants and animals is not now 
so strenuously maintained as in former years. There 
are many serious objections to the claim of Natural 
Selection as the sole agent of development. How can 
the minute, fortuitous variations on which Natural Selec- 
tion is supposed to act be in their minute form of any use 
to the organism? To take a well-known example, flat 
fishes, such as soles, &c., have both eyes on one side of the 
head, whereas in the immature stage the eyes are normally 
placed one on each side. Since flat fish lie on their sides, 
it would distinctly be of advantage to have both eyes on 
one side (the uppermost) ; but how could a slight movement 
of one eye towards the upper side so benefit the organism 
that Natural Selection should seize upon it and intensify 
it in succeeding generations ? 

Another weighty objection arises from the fact that 
Natural Selection does not explain satisfactorily the co- 
existence of closely similar structures of diverse origin. 
The eye of the vertebrate and the eye of the cephalopod 
are much alike, not only in structure but in origin. The 
retina and cornea are in both cases derived from the 
epiblast ; the lens in each case is derived from the meso- 
blast. It staggers not merely the imagination but the 
reason to conceive how these two closely similar structures 
belonging to organisms far removed phylogenetically 
could have been developed independently by the preserva- 
tion of minute fortuitous variations. 

During the lifetime of Darwin, and, indeed, only six years 
after the publication of “The Origin of Species,” a short 
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paper (fifteen to twenty pages) of far-reaching scientific 
importance was contributed to the journal of the Natural 
History Society at Briinn, in Silesia. The author was the 
abbot of the neighbouring Augustinian Monastery, Johann 
Gregor Mendel by name. His paper gave a resumé of 
experiments made upon varieties of the Piswm sativum 
which grew in the monastery garden. For thirty-five 
years Mendel’s discovery was forgotten until, about the 
year 1900, Correns (in Germany), De Vries (in Holland), 
and others drew public attention to it. R. H. Lock, in 
his recent book on variation, heredity and evolution, 
characterises Mendel’s discovery as of an importance little 
inferior to that of a Newton or a Dalton. Perhaps this 
extraordinary praise may be ascribed to the exaltation of 
mind—the megalomania—which rejoices in a new discovery. 
Mendel’s law of inheritance is best explained by following 
his experimental method. 

A tall was crossed with a dwarf pea. The progeny 
(the first filial generation, conveniently represented by F,), 
were all tall; and when these were self-fertilised, Mendel 
found that of the plants forming the second generation (F,) 
25 per cent. were pure talls, 50 per cent. hybrid talls, and 
25 per cent. pure dwarfs. Similarly, when the 50 per 
cent. hybrid talls were “ selved,” the third generation (F;) 
appeared in the same definite proportions. The character 
“tall”? was named “dominant,” inasmuch as it asserts 
itself in the hybrid, and the character ‘‘ dwarf ”’ was called 
“recessive.” If we suppose the first filial generation to 
number 200, the following table will illustrate the law :— 


Tx D 
T(D) 200 F 
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Tall and dwarf are crossed giving progeny T(D)', so 
written because though tall in appearance they are proved 
subsequently to be mongrel talls: the character “ tall” 
because of its dominance asserting itself over the character 
“ dwarf,” which, though recessive, is present. The plants 
T (D)' upon self-fertilisation give 25 per cent. of pure talls 
(proved to be such because they breed true when self- 
fertilised), 50 per cent. mongrel talls, and 25 per cent. 
pure dwarfs. The 50 per cent. mongrel talls upon self- 
fertilisation give the same proportion of pure talls, mongrel 
talls, and pure dwarfs. Mendel found the law to hold 
good for the six generations to which the limited number 
of his plants restricted the experiment. 

But the most interesting part of Mendel’s paper was the 
hypothesis offered in explanation of these results—an 
hypothesis now widely accepted. When tall and dwarf 
peas are crossed the progeny are not intermediate between 
the two, but are all mongrel talls. The characters of 
“tall” and “dwarf”—the so-called allelomorphs—are 
each present in the organism ; but if we confine our attention 
to the germ cells of the F' generation, we find that 25 per 
cent. of them have the single character of “tall” and 
25 per cent. the single character of “‘ dwarf.’ The 50 per 
cent. mongrel talls, which contain both characters (the 
allelomorphs), will be resolved similarly. This process 
is known as the ‘“ Mendelian disjunction of hybrids,” or 
the ‘“ Mendelian segregation of characters.” Hence, in 
the germ cells no fusion of characters takes place; there 
is only a mingling of them as in a mechanical mixture. 

Mendel’s hypothesis accounts also very satisfactorily for 
the proportion of talls and dwarfs. The hybrid produces 
egg cells and pollen cells, each of which is the bearer 
of a tall or dwarf character. On the average there is the 
same number of egg cells and pollen cells. Then, on a 
random assortment of them, a tall pollen cell will stand 
an even chance of meeting with a tall or a dwarf egg cell, 
the resulting being TT (pure tall), and T(D) mongrel 
tall. Similarly, a dwarf egg cell will stand an even chance 
of meeting with a dwarf pollen cell or a tall pollen cell, 
the result being DD (pure dwarf) and T (D) (mongrel 
tall). Thus we have pure talls, mongrel talls, pure dwarfs 
in the proportion of 1 : 2: 1. 
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What bearing has Mendel’s discovery upon the doctrine 
of Organic Evolution? A twofold bearing. First, new 
species can be produced by Mendelian inheritance. For 
example, a yellow and white Japanese waltzing mouse is 
crossed with an English albino. The F, generation are 
like the common house mouse. The characters “ waltzing ” 
and “albinism” are evidently recessive; the characters 
“ pigmentation ’ and “‘ normal progression ” are dominant. 
But we know that of the hybrids 25 per cent. are albinos 
and 25 per cent. waltzing mice. One mouse in four is, 
therefore, an albino, and one mouse in four a waltzer ; 
therefore one mouse in sixteen is an albino-waltzer—a new 
species. If new species can thus be artificially produced, 

may we not suppose that in Nature’s great museum new 
species are frequently evolved by the laws of Mendelian 
inheritance ? The second bearing of Mendel’s discovery on 
the doctrine of Evolution flows from the now ascertained 
fact of the disjunction of hybrids. The opinion formerly 
held that so-called “sports” in plant or animal life are 
swamped by intercrossing (unless bred inter se) is now 
known to be false. The hybrids which are the result of 
intercrossing will, if bred out, give the “ sport”’ back again. 

Of late years much has been said and written about 
the ‘‘ Mutationstheorie”’ of De Vries. In the year 1886 
De Vries found at Hilversum, near Amsterdam, some 
thousands of specimens of Cénothera lamarckiana. The 
plant had possibly escaped from a neighbouring park, and 
is supposed to have come originally from North America. 
It has received its specific name because one of the types 
in the Museum of Natural History in Paris was used by 
Lamarck himself for the description of Enothera grandiflora 
in his own herbarium. Upon examination De Vries was 
able to pick out individuals which differed more or less 
from their neighbours, and he found from differences in 
the rosettes of leaves, or in the branching, that new species 
were being produced. He classified the mutants as 
follows :— 

1. Varieties: nothera levifolia; £nothera bre- 
vistylis ; (nothera nanella. These varieties are constant 
as the best species if kept free from hybrid admixtures. 

2. Elementary species: Hnothera gigas; (Hnothera 
rubrinervis. 
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3. Elementary species (weaker): £nothera albida; 
(Enothera oblonga. 

4. Inconstant varieties: (£nothera lata; (£nothera 
scintilla ; (£nothera elliptica. 

5. Some mutants organically incomplete. 

In seven generations 50,000 plants were raised, of which 
some 800 were mutants, the proportion being not quite 
2 per cent. 

If De Vries is correct in judging these variations to be 
new elementary species, the discovery is of quite extra- 
ordinary interest. Amongst other biologists, Mr. Galton 
and Dr. Mivart suspected that new species were evolved 
not by minute fortuitous variations, but by sudden leaps— 
t.e., by discontinuous variation. Mr. Galton’s apt illustra- 
tions of the many-facetted spheroid which reposes in a 
state of stable equilibrium upon one facet, but when too 
much disturbed rolls over to another facet, helps us to 
understand the natural law which conditions the evolution 
of new specific forms. This sudden development of species 
had not escaped the observation of Darwin. “ It is certain,” 
he writes, “that the Ancon sheep, turnspit dogs, &c., 
have suddenly appeared in nearly the same state as we 
see them. So it has been with many cultivated plants.” 
But Darwin regarded discontinuous variation as the rare 
exception ; his own conviction was that continuous varia- 
tion under the action of Natural Selection was practically 
the sole agency at work in the formation of new species. 
A more modern view claims that discontinuous variation 
is the paramount power in Organic Evolution. The process 
has been observed not only in (inothera, but in other 
plants as well. 

In the year 1590 Spenger, an apothecary of Heidelberg, 
noticed in his garden a new species of Chelidonium majus— 
a species with leaves cut into narrow lobes. It has 
never been discovered in the wild state. This species, now 
known as “lanciniatum,” is considered to have suddenly 
appeared as a mutation. The first record of peloric toad- 
flax is assigned to the year 1744. It was discovered by 
Zioberg, pupil of Linneus, near Upsala. De Vries began 
to experiment upon plants of toad-flax in 1887 ; the plants 
were of the normal type, with one or two peloric flowers. 
In 1889 he obtained a plant with only one peloric structure ; 
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in 1890, a plant with two peloric structures; in 1891, a 
plant with only one five-spurred flower; then, in 1894, 
suddenly a single plant bearing peloric structures only, 
which remained true to the type. 

But are the mutations in C£nothera lamarckiana de- 
scribed by De Vries really examples of discontinuous varia- 
tion? There is one serious difficulty in accepting them as 
such. De Vries has not succeeded in proving that 
(Enothera lamarckiana isa natural species. ‘‘ The fact that 
it was originally described from a garden flower grown in 
the Paris Jardin des Plantes,” so writes Boulenger in the 
Journal of Botany, Oct., 1907, “‘ and that in spite of diligent 
search it has not been discovered wild anywhere in America, 
favours the probability that it was produced by crossing 
various forms of the polymorphic (£nothera biennis.” 
If this is the case, De Vries’ nothera mutations are only 
instances of the Mendelian disjunction of hybrids. 

But whilst doubt for the time being is thrown upon the 
mutations of (Enothera, confirmation of the general theory 
of discontinuous variation comes from another quarter. 
Professor Kofoid, of California, has made an interesting 
discovery in regard to the origin of Ceratium furca. 
Ceratium tripos and Ceratium fureca are unicellular proto- 
plasmic bodies showing little morphological differentia- 
tion. The organisms are enclosed in hollow shells com- 
posed of cellulose impregnated with silica. They feed 
exactly like a plant—i.e., they absorb the energy from 
sunlight to synthesise carbohydrate from water and car- 
bonic acid. There is no doubt that Ceratium tripos and 
Ceratium furca are distinct species. And yet Professor 
Kofoid has observed that when Ceratium tripos reproduces 
itself by divisions (the process takes place always at sunrise) 
there is sometimes a complete change—a sudden leap or 
mutation—from the form Ceratium tripos to the form 
Ceratium furca. Thus are we furnished with examples 
of mutation from the most complex and from the simplest 
of plants. 

In summing up the results of recent research the 
question is suggested—Does Organic Evolution (in plant 
life) take place by continuous or by discontinuous variation 
or by both methods? It is somewhat premature to make 
a dogmatic statement. But the position of importance 
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assigned formerly to continuous variation cannot now be 
claimed for it. Again, does the newest phylogenetic tree 
carry more authoritative weight than older and more 
familiar attempts in that direction ? 


Angiospermee 


Pteridosperme (recently discovered seed-bearing Ferns) 
Ferns 


| 
Ophioglossum (one of the lowest of Ferns) 
Anthoceros (one of the highest of Hepatics) 


Riccia (one of the lowest of the Hepatics) 
Coleochzete (one of the highest of the Algz) 


Alge 


May we pass from Algez to Hepatice through the forms 
Coleochete and Riccia? Has the further development 
been from Hepatice to Ferns through Anthoceros and 
Ophioglossum ? Having reached the Fern order, is the 
transition legitimate from them to the recently discovered 
Pteridosperme ? And finally, by aid of the Strobilus 
theory, may we advance from Pteridosperme to the 
Angiospermous type of flower, and thus link together the 
past and present in one grand scheme of development ? 
Theories such as these are not only fascinating but useful. 
They constitute working hypotheses which encourage re- 
search. But the true scientific spirit will always distinguish 
between assumption and fact, and will always welcome 
information, from whatsoever quarter it comes, even though 
it does not square with preconceived ideas and cherished 
opinions. In the light of the new knowledge which has 
lately dawned upon us, and which has in some directions 
materially modified our scientific teaching—knowledge to 
be subsequently modified by a fuller and deeper revelation 
of Nature’s secrets—we appreciate the import of the words : 

Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be; 


They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


T. J. WALSHE. 
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Early History of the Vulgate Gospels. By Dom John Chapman, 0.8.B. 
Clarendon Press. 1908. Pp. xi + 299. Price, 16s. net ($5.25). 


Those who want an hour or two’s light reading had better keep away 
from this book ; but I hasten to add that it is an extremely able work, and 
for those capable of following the investigations even deeply interesting. 
Dom Chapman tells us in his preface that the work is the result of an attempt 
to determine how the heretical Monarchian Prologues ever managed to 
attach themselves to the Vulgate of St. Jerome. In the course of this inquiry 
he has been led to investigate many questions connected with the history 
of the Vulgate Gospels, and now that a new edition of the Vulgate has been 
undertaken by Dom Chapman’s own illustrious Order at the request of 
Pius X., these investigations ought to prove most useful and opportune. 

On the question that prompted the inquiry he has arrived at very interesting 
conclusions. In the first place, he holds, and to my mind proves in 
Chapter XIII., that the Monarchian Prologues are the work of the heretic 
Priscillian. This means that they belong not to the early years of the third 
century, as Dobschiitz and Corssen have held, but to the latter half of the 
fourth. In Spain, then, they first saw the light ; but before long they made 
their way to the famous island of Lerins. The monks of Lerins are held to 
have been using already an old Latin text of the Bible that had been largely 
corrected to bring it into conformity with St. Jerome’s Vulgate ; to this text 
the Prologues in their incorrected form were appended, and thus began their 
connection with the Vulgate. From Lerins they came to Ireland with St. 
Patrick. From Lerins, too, they returned, now partly corrected, to Spain ; 
and later on, in the first years of the sixth century, they were brought from 
Lerins to Abbot Eugipius in his famous monastery at Naples. From 
Eugipius they passed to the monastery founded by Cassiodorus on the 
southern coast of the toe of Italy, and also to the great Northumbrian 
monastery of Jarrow in England. Thus widely known at so early a period 
in connection with St. Jerome’s text, they naturally came to be regarded 
as the proper introductions to the Vulgate Gospels. 

I have said that Dom Chapman’s inquiries regarding the Prologues have 
led him to investigate many questions connected with the history of the 
Vulgate Gospels. These investigations are throughout most scholarly, and 
often very illuminating, and they must have entailed enormous labour. 
De Rossi proved that the famous Vulgate manuscript, Codex Amiatinus, 
was written by order of Ceolfrid of Northumbria, St. Bede’s Abbot, and taken 
by him to Rome as a present to the Pope in 715. Dom Chapman shows with 
great probability that this Northumbrian text was a copy of the Biblical 
text contained in the nine volumes of Cassiodorus ; that the MS. of which it 
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is a copy was brought by Ceolfrid to England in 678, when he returned with 
Abbot Biscop from a visit to Rome ; that the Neapolitan lessons were marked 
in the margin of this MS. ; that these lessons must represent the use in the 
Abbey of Lucullanum at Naples earlier than the year 558, and that they 
reached England from Naples through Cassiodorus. He makes it very pro- 
bable, too, by showing the relation between the Gospel text of the Coder 
Amiatinus and that of the Echternach Gospels, that the parent of the Gospel 
text in the Codex Amiatinus was a MS. of Cassiodorus, corrected by the 
aid of one of St. Jerome’s own MSS. bought or borrowed by the aged Senator 
from the monastery of Eugipius at Naples. All this is intensely interesting 
for anyone who takes any interest in such matters, and if it stand the test 
of further inquiry, its importance for confirming the supreme authority of 
the Coder Amiatinus in the revision of the Vulgate Gospels is sufficiently 
evident. 

A good deal of space is devoted by the learned author to the discussion 
of various lectionary systems, and no doubt this part of the work will prove 
of high interest to liturgical scholars. He also devotes a chapter, which 
deserves special mention here, to the Irish text of the Vulgate Gospels. 
Experts seem to have taken for granted hitherto that St. Patrick used the 
Old Latin text of the Bible and not St. Jerome’s. Thus Whitley Stokes 
has urged in proof of the authenticity of St. Patrick’s Confession, and of the 
letter to the subjects of Coroticus, the quotations in both documents from 
an ante-Hieronymian Bible. Dom Chapman, however, while admitting that 
it was the Old Latin St. Patrick used in the Old Testament, maintains that it 
was a mixed text—Old Latin corrected by St. Jerome’s Vulgate—that the 
saint made use of in the Gospels. “ The text used by Faustus,” he writes, 
“was thus in Matthew mixed Vulgate and European Latin—viz., either a 
Vulgate text spoilt by recollections of a European text, or (far more probably) 
a European text corrected considerably, but incompletely, from St. Jerome’s 
revision. I take the Irish text to be explained in the same way; it is a 
‘European text’ corrected considerably by the revision of St. Jerome, and 
all existing MSS. of it have been still further revised, some more, some 
less. The remarkable point is that nearly all the ‘ European readings’ 
found in the Lerinese writers we have examined are still attested in some 
at least of our Irish MSS.” (p. 172). 

I have said enough to show the great learning and research evidenced 
by Dom Chapman’s book, and I congratulate him on the successful 
accomplishment of a work at once so useful and so laborious. 


J. MacRory. 


A Textual Concordance of the Holy Scriptures. Arranged especially for use in 
Preaching. By Rev. Thomas David Williams. Benziger Bros. 8vo. 
Pp. 448. Price, $3.50. 


It is the experience of everyone that the best and most telling parts of 
even the best sermon are those that are made up of apposite quotations 
from Sacred Scripture. As our late Holy Father, Leo XIII., pointed out in his 
Encyclical on the study of Holy Scripture, it is the “special and unique 
excellence of the Scriptures, arising from the Divine inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, that enhances the authority of the sacred orator, empowers him to 
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speak with apostolic freedom, and furnishes him with nervous and effective 
eloquence ; for whosoever reflects in his discourse the spirit and strength of 
the Word of God, he speaks not in word only but in power also, and in the 
Holy Ghost, and in much fullness.” ' It ought to be the aim of every preacher, 
then, to stud his sermons with the inspired word, without which, however 
eloquent and brilliant they may be, they must be comparatively lacking in 
spiritual warmth and efficacy. 

Father Williams has arranged his Concordance with a special view to the 
needs of preachers. The work follows the alphabetical order of subjects. 
It is divided into two parts, moral and dogmatic; to whichis added an 
appendix containing principally the miracles, prophecies, and parables of 
Christ. In accordance with the purpose of the work, it has been the aim of 
the compiler to choose only such subjects, or headings, as would be of practical 
use in preaching, and under them to place only such texts as clearly and 
strongly bear upon the subjects to which they refer. The book differs con- 
siderably from The Divine Armoury of Father Vaughan both in arrangement 
and in choice of subjects, and from the Thesaurus Biblicus of Father Lambert, 
which is more extended in choice of subjects and of texts. It ought to prove 
a valuable addition to the library of any priest. At the same time, I must 
say I prefer a Concordance, in which only the references to Scriptural texts, 
and not the texts themselves, are given, as it sends the reader to the Bible 
itself, where he will see the particular text in its setting. However, there 
will no doubt be many who will prefer to have the texts set out before them, 
without the trouble of having to refer to the Bible, and for such a book like 
this is a luxury. 

The price of the volume is pretty high, but it must be remembered that 
all books are more expensive in America than with us. 

J. MacRory. 


Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature related to the New Testament. 
Second Series, Vol. I., Part VII.: The Ireneus Testimony to the Fourth 
Gospel, its Extent, Meaning, and Value. By Frank Grant Lewis, Ph.D. 
The University of Chicago Press. 1908. Large 8vo. Pp. 64. Price, $.54. 


As the title indicates, the present brochure is one of a number of studies 
issuing from the University of Chicago Press on literature relating to the 
New Testament. The studies are to be grouped in three series, dealing re- 
spectively with texts, linguistic and exegetical studies, and historical studies. 
The project is an excellent one ; let us hope that some good results will be 
attained. 

Mr. Lewis’ work contains three chapters ; the first dealing with the extent 
of the Irenseus testimony to the Fourth Gospel; the second showing that 
Irenzeus referred the Gospel to John the Apostle, son of Zebedee ; the third 
estimating the value of this testimony for us. The first chapter supplies 
two exhaustive tables of Irenzus’ references to the Gospel, which will be 
found most useful to anyone who wishes to study the subject for himself. 
The second chapter goes on to note the passages in Irenwus that attribute 
the Fourth Gospel to the Apostle John. This part of the work is carefully 


1 Providentissimus Deus, Nov, 18, 1893, 
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done ; yet I miss any reference here to Adversus Hereses III. 1.1, where it is 
stated that “‘ John, the Disciple of the Lord, who also leaned upon His breast, 
himself also published the Gospel while he was dwelling at Ephesus in Asia.” 
The omission is to be regretted all the more, as this passage affords the 
clearest evidence we have that the John to whom Irenzus attributed the 
Gospel was regarded by him as an apostle, not in any loose sense of the word, 
but in the strict sense that he belonged to the chosen Twelve. For the 
allusion in the words “ who also leaned upon His breast” is undeniably to 
the incident of the Last Supper,’ and by such a student of the Scriptures as 
Irenzeus was, one who was present at that Supper must have been recognised 
as an apostle in the strictest sense. In the most explicit and emphatic manner 
the three Synoptists state that Jesus on that occasion sat down with the 
Twelve,’ and the Fourth Gospel is in harmony with them, for it mentions 
five apostles in addition to the beloved disciple among those who were present, 
and has no mention of anyone who was not an apostle. Obviously then, when 
Irenzeus attributes the Fourth Gospel to the John who leaned upon Jesus’ 
breast, he can mean only the John who was an apostle in the strictest sense. 
Thus the shadowy John the “ Presbyter,” about whom so much nonsense 
has been written, and indeed every John other than the son of Zebedee, is 
excluded by this passage. 

This appears to me a much more satisfactory argument for Ireneus’ 
recognition of John’s strictly apostolic character than that advanced by Mr. 
Lewis, which in substance amounts to this, that the author of the Gospel 
was regarded by Irenzus as belonging to the first century, and that in the 
first century Irenzus recognised but one John other than the Baptist and 
John Mark. What if someone were to insist that this one John of Irenzus 
is throughout not an apostle in the strict sense, but some other apostolic 
man of the first century—say John the Presbyter ? Since our author admits 
that “ when Ireneus spoke of a man as an ‘apostle,’ that in itself means 
merely that the man belonged to the first century,” ‘ I fear his arguments 
furnish no sufficient ground for a satisfactory reply. 

I think Mr. Lewis will find in this same passage of Irenseus, Adversus 
Hereses III. 1.1, another argument, which might have been profitably urged, 
that the saint regarded the author of the Fourth Gospel as an apostle in 
the strictest sense. Irenus there states that the Gospel was first preached 
by the apostles, and afterwards by God’s will handed down by them in 
writing. Then he mentions the Gospels of SS. Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John ; but just because Mark and Luke were not apostles in the strict sense 
he takes care to point out that we have the authority of St. Peter behind 
St. Mark’s Gospel, and that of St. Paul behind St. Luke’s. Nothing similar is 
said of the Fourth Gospel ; it is held to be apostolic simply because it is John’s ; 
in other words, he regards John as an apostle in the strictest sense of the 
word. 

Mr. Lewis’ third chapter is extremely disappointing. Having concluded 
that Ireneus ascribed the Fourth Gospel to John as its author, and shown 
very satisfactorily that he had the best opportunities of becoming acquainted 
through Polycarp and the Presbyters with Asiatic opinion at the end of the 
first century, he proceeds to argue that after all Irenzeus merely meant to 


1 J. xii. 25. *J. xiii. 5,8, 23, 26; xiv. 5, 8, 22, 
2 Matt. xxvi. 20; Mk. xiv. 17,18; L. xx, 14 ©‘ P. 21, 
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say that John left behind him pamphlets or “ booklets,” written perhaps by 
himself, but more probably by one of his disciples, and embodying the sub- 
stance of what he used to say to the people in his sermons; and that about 
the middle of the second century someone conceived the idea of combining 
such of these sermons as were suitable to the purpose into our present Fourth 
Gospel. If you ask, dear reader, what evidence there is for this “ booklet ” 
theory, the only shadow of evidence offered is drawn from a letter of Irenzus, 
in which, referring to the accounts that Polycarp used to give of Christ’s life 
and teaching, he reminds his correspondent of how “ Polycarp used to relate 
all things in harmony with the Scriptures” (6 TloAvnapros daijyyeAXc 
rdvata cippwva tais ypadpais). Our author suggests that rats ypadais here 
ought to be taken as referring to the “ booklets,” and not, as usually then 
and now, to “the Scriptures,” on the amazing ground that Irenzus in the 
context could not with propriety refer to the Gospels as Scriptures. But 
why not? Setting aside the question whether the Gospels were spoken of 
as Scriptures so early as the days of Polycarp, why might not Ireneus in 
writing of Polycarp refer to them by that title, as he does so frequently in 
other passages ?' That he does so is clear from the context, for what point 
would there be in saying that Polycarp spoke in harmony with the supposed 
Johannine “ booklets,” if he was not also in harmony with all the Scriptures ? 
Are we to suppose that Irenseus attached more importance to the “ booklets ” 
than to all the other Scriptures, while in the same breath we are asked to 
believe that Justin Martyr failed to quote them because he did not honour 
them as he did the “ Synoptic memoirs ? ” * 

To attempt to claim Irenwus for the “ booklet ” theory is simply ludicrous 
in face of the many passages where he refers what is evidently our present 
Fourth Gospel to John, and especially in the light of his distinct statement 
that ‘‘ John the Disciple of the Lord, who also leaned upon His breast, 
himself also (like Matthew, Mark and Luke mentioned immediately before), 
published the Gospel while dwelling at Ephesus in Asia.” Does this read 
like a reference to Johannine pamphlets, or Johannine sermons committed 
to writing by some disciple? In the immediate context Ireneus had stated 
that the apostles preached the Gospel first, and afterwards committed it to 
writing, so that in saying that “John published the Gospel,” he cannot 
possibly refer to anything but a written Gospel. And that this written Gospel 
was not regarded as contained in fragments or “ booklets,” but in one con- 
tinuous work, is clear from the way in which Irenzus speaks of it side by side 
with the Gospels of 8S. Matthew, Mark and Luke. This “ booklet” theory, 
therefore, is absolutely incompatible with the testimony of Ireneus. More- 
over, it would leave still unexplained what is always urged as one of the 
chief difficulties against the traditional view—namely, the meagre attestation 
to the Fourth Gospel before the year 170. It would be just as difficult to 
account for the early silence in regard to “ booklets” known to be apostolic, 
as in regard to the Fourth Gospel itself. 

Mr. Lewis has evidently made a close study of Ireneus; he has shown 
admirably how fully and accurately Ireneus must have been acquainted 
with opinion in Asia at the end of the first century, and he has taken much 
pains to collect the data for estimating the real views of the saint about the 


' See e.g. Adv. Haer. I. 1.3; 8.2; ix.1.ix,4. 2P. 36. 
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Fourth Gospel and its author, but when he comes to exercise his own judgment 
upon the data, the result is hopeless, and reminds one of much of the criticism 
that is “ made in Germany.” 

J. MacRory. 





Jahrbuch der Zeit—und Kulturgeschichte. 1907, Erster Jahrgang. Herausge- 
geben von Dr. Franz Schniirer. Herder, Freiburgi Br. 1908. Price, 
M. 7.50 Bound. 


Since 1886 the firm of Herder has published yearly a Jahrbuch der 
Naturwissenschaften which gives a faithful account each year of the progress 
of the Natural Sciences, such as Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Botany, 
Medicine, &c. The splendid results of this work encouraged the firm to 
undertake the publication of the present volume, which is only the first of 
what we may hope will be a long series of “ Year-Books.” It deals with the 
important ecclesiastical, political, social, literary and artistic discussions and 
productions of the year 1907. The Editor, Dr. Schniirer, is director of the 
private library of the Emperor of Austria, and he has been assisted by a 
group of writers, who are one and all experts in the subjects which they 
undertake to treat. 

The portion dealing with “ Kirchliches Leben” during the year 1907 is divided 
into five sections—1° A general survey of the history of the Church during 
the year, contributed by Dr. Kirsch ; 2° an account of the Church in Germany 
during the same period, and giving a good history of the Schell and Index 
Controversies ; 3° the progress of the Church in Austria ; 4° the progress of 
the Church in the rest of the Christian world ; and 5° a history of the Missions. 
For anyone who wishes to form a good idea of the present-day position of the 
Church in the different countries we think a work such as this is invaluable. 
Unfortunately the information given about the rest of the Christian world 
is not in proportion to that given about the German and Austrian Empires, 
but from the nature of the case that is a defect that might be expected, and 
it is a defect which we hope may be remedied in subsequent years. 

The section on the “ Politisches Leben” is divided into three chapters 
dealing with the important political movements in Germany, Austria and 
the other countries during the year 1907. The writers have certainly succeeded 
in giving a concise and accurate narrative of the principal political events 
of the period. 

The section dealing with Social Questions consists of four articles—1° A 
general history of the social movement for the year 1907; 2° the Educational 
progress during this period ; 3° the German Press (1907); 4° the German 
Press in Austria. The article on education, dealing as it does with primary, 
secondary, and university education, is full of interesting information, but 
in this department, too, it is unfortunate that nearly the whole section is 
given up to Germany and Austria. 

The section entitled “‘ Wissenschaft” contains six articles—1° Theology, 
from the pen of Dr. Seipel, giving a good account of the theological works 
published during the year 1907 ; 2° Philosophy ; 3° History ; 4° Philology ; 
5° Literary History ; 6° Popular Literature ; 7° Law Studies. The remaining 
two sections deal with Literature (lyric and epic, dramatic literature and the 
theatre, prose) and with Art (architecture and music). The work is completed 
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by a chronicle giving day by day the principal events of the year 1907, 
together with a list of the principal appointments made during the year, a 
register of the distinguished men who died during the year 1907, and a 
good index to the whole volume. 

The editors and publishers deserve to be congratulated on their work, and 
it is to be hoped that, having made such a promising start, the Jahrbuch 
will be improved and its scope enlarged year by year. 


JamMES MacCarrrey. 


Geschichte der Papste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Von Ludwig Pastor, 
Vierter Band, Zweite Abteilung. Adrian VI. und Klemens VII. Herder, 
Freiburg;i Breisgau. 1907. 799s. 


The preceding volumes of Pastor’s History of the Popes are already too well 
known to require any commendation. It is sufficient to say that for the 
period they cover, they supply the best and most accurate information, the 
author having neglected no source, manuscript or printed, which it was 
possible for him to consult, and which might throw any new light on the 
lives or policy of the Popes. 

The present volume, dealing with the reigns of Adrian VI. (1522-1523) and 
of Clement VII. (1523-34), is specially interesting and valuable, because it 
covers the period of the early Reformation struggles, and lays bare the attitude 
taken up by the Popes in the controversies, their relations with the Rulers of 
Europe at the period, their efforts to stem the tide of heresy and schism, and 
the causes on account of which in many cases their efforts were attended 
with comparatively little success. Adrian VI. was the last of the German 
Popes, and, in fact, the last non-Italian who has worn the tiara. A priest 
of great personal sanctity, strongly attached to the old teaching without 
displaying unnecessary suspicion of novelties, he rose rapidly from position 
to position till at last, in the Conclave held on the death of Leo X., he was 
elected Pope, and assumed the title Adrian VI. His election was hailed with 
joy by the Emperor Charles V., but it was regarded with far different feelings 
by the Italians and by the French. They feared that Adrian would prove 
himself a slavish supporter of the Imperial policy, and that possibly he would 
refuse to transfer his residence from Spain to Rome. But they were mistaken. 
He came to Rome only to find himself regarded with suspicion by the officials 
who lived still in the days of Leo X., and his best efforts at reform frustrated, 
partly by his own imprudent severity, partly by the anxiety of officials, 
anxious to uphold profitable abuses. On whichever side he turned difficulties 
stared him in the face. At home the Papal Treasury was empty, and the 
sources of revenue were in a great measure dried up; the Turks were 
threatening Europe on the east, the northern countries were a prey to 
dangerous heresies, while the Emperor and Francis I., who might be expected 
to defend the Catholic religion, were more anxious to cut each other’s throat. 
Never was there a Pope who had to face a more alarming situation, and never 
was there a man who in his personal life set a better example ; but the circum- 
stances of the time and his own weak health, inexperience and unbending 
character were against him, and as a result his short Pontificate can hardly 
be regarded as anything but a complete failure. 

On his death Clement VII. succeeded. He, too, spared no pains te put an 
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end to the religious differences in Germany, but all his efforts were in a great 
measure frustrated by the unnatural conflict between the Emperor, Charles V., 
and Francis I. of France. Dr. Pastor gives a good account of the relations 
of the Pope to these two rulers: how at first Clement VII. leagued himself 
with Francis I. to curb the immense power of the Emperor, who at that time 
held under his sway the greater part of Europe outside France ; how, after 
the disastrous defeat of the French at Pavia in 1525, the Pope was obliged 
to form an alliance with Charles V. ; how, again, in 1526 the League of Cognac 
was formed by the efforts of Francis I.; and how, once again, the Imperial 
troops entered the Papal States, captured Rome, laid waste the city of the 
Popes, and held the Pope a prisoner. A good account is given of the efforts 
to reconcile the Lutheran party in Germany and of the causes which led to 
the failure. 

In the eleventh chapter Dr. Pastor deals at length with the history of the 
negotiations between the Pope and Henry VIII. regarding the divorce of the 
Queen, Catharine of Arragon, and the steps taken by the King to withdraw 
England from the jurisdiction of the Pope. For this chapter Dr. Pastor has 
carefully studied the English State papers of the period, together with the 
Papal documents and the latest publications on the subject. His account 
of these proceedings, though necessarily concise, is probably the best and most 
reliable that has yet appeared. The history of the Reformation movement 
in the Scandanavian countries, in Switzerland,in France and in Italy, is also 
given at length. The last three chapters are devoted to Clement’s attitude 
towards literature and art, to the reform agitation and the convocation of a 
General Council, and to the beginning of the counter-reformation movement 
within the Catholic Church. 

The value of the work is much enhanced by an Appendix of 130 pages, in 
which the author gives a large number of the documents that are most 
important for illustrating the history of the period. The documents bearing 
on the divorce of Henry VIII. are already available for the student in the 
collection published by Mgr. Ehses, and in the Calendar of State Papers. The 
lists of the manuscripts and printed works that have been consulted by the 
author in the preparation of his volume will prove of great assistance to 
anyone who is inclined to study any particular question more closely. 


JaMES MacCarFRey. 








A Manual of Moral Theology for English-speaking Countries. By Rev. . 
Thomas Slater, 8.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. Vol. I., pp. 668 ; 
Vol. II., pp. 522. Price 11s. each volume. 


The appearance of a complete course of Moral Theology in English will 
give pleasure to many who find it difficult to fathom the depths of works 
written in Latin, and their pleasure will be all the more keen when they know 
that the author is the distinguished Jesuit who has already gained for himself 
an honoured place in the ranks of Moral Theologians. Of course we are sure 
to hear expressions of regret that the old language of the schools was not 
adopted by Fr. Slater, but anybody who prefers to make his scientific studies 
in Latin is perfectly free to do so. The many who wish for a scientific treat- 


ment of ethical questions in English will feel grateful that something has 
been done for them and their predilections. 
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Fr. Slater has done his work well. Though in various matters people 
might be disinclined to agree with his opinions, it must be admitted that the 
treatment of questions is clear and that the reasoning is forceful. The 
treatises on justice, contracts, and restitution are of special utility, because 
Fr. Slater introduces the laws of England and shows their bearing on 
theological questions of justice. 

American readers will benefit by the “ Notes” on American Ecclesiastical 
and Civil Legislation which Rev. Michael Martin, 8.J., has written at the 
request of the publishers. These Notes are worthy of perusal; they are 
very attractive portions of the volumes. 

In the Preface, Fr. Slater tells us that his Manual is chiefly intended for the 
benefit of ecclesiastical students and the Catholic clergy of English-speaking 
countries. He also hopes that the work will do good even among non- 
Catholics. We sincerely trust that many non-Catholics will read the volumes, 
and learn from them how splendid is the system of Morals which Catholic 
writers have constructed under the guiding influence of faith. Many non- 
Catholics will be surprised to find that the fictions which were dinned into 
their ears by calumniators of our code of morals find no place in our system. 

If we have any fault to find, we must point to the too brief treatment 
which is meted out to very many interesting and practical questions. It is 
difficult, of course, to put into two volumes like Fr. Slater’s everything which 
an author would desire to say. We fear, however, that Fr. Slater has not 
been sufficiently complete to meet all the requirements of those for whom his 
book is chiefly intended. For ecclesiastical students the work is too meagre 
to serve as a text-book, and for the Catholic clergy the volumes are too 
elementary to serve as very useful books of reference whenever difficult 
questions call for solution. Still the work is useful as an everyday manual, 
and Fr. Slater did not intend to make it more. 

Messrs. Benziger, as usual, have done their part of the work in fine style. 
We congratulate Fr. Slater and the publishers on the appearance of this 
successful attempt at presenting in English dress the teaching of Catholic 
scientific writers in the realms of Moral Theology. 

J. M. Harry. 


The Fundamentul Fallacy of Socialism. By Arthur Preuss. St. Louis, Mo. : 
Herder. Pp. 191. Price, cloth, 4s, 3d. 


Mr. Preuss has published this interesting volume on the question of Land 
Nationalisation. He examines the teaching of Henry George in its various 
aspects. Beginning with a general chapter on the “ Two Rival Theories ” of 
landownership, he proceeds to discuss, in separate chapters, “Common Land- 
ownership,” “‘ Private Landownership,” the teaching of “Leo XIII. on 
Private Property in Land,” “ Henry George’s Vain Attempt to Refute the 
Pope’s Argument,” “‘ The Single Tax,” “ Dr. Edward McGlynn and Henry 
George,” “The Truth about Dr. McGlynn’s Restoration,” “‘ Whose is the 
Unearned Land Value,” and “ The Fundamental Fallacy of Agrarianism, 
Socialism, and Communism.” 

In his treatment of landownership and its incidents, Mr. Preuss follows 
in the footsteps of Leo XIII. Briefly, clearly, and forcibly he urges against 
Henry George’s adherents, the difficulties, both ethical and economic, which 
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the theory of land nationalisation involves. The chapter on the unearned 
increment deserves special mention. In it he treats of the two assertions that 
“ the land belongs to the community ” and that “ the land value is a product 
of the community.” 

The portion of the book which will be of greatest interest to readers is the 
chapters in which Mr. Preuss speaks of the ‘“‘ McGlynn case.” He comes to 
the conclusion that the professors of the Catholic University of Washington 
(Dr. Bouquillon, Dr. O’Gorman, Dr. Shahan, and Dr. Grannan) who examined 
the statement of doctrine presented by Dr. McGlynn to Mgr. Satolli made a 
mistake in declaring that the statement contained nothing contrary to Catholic 
teaching including the Encyclical Rerum Novarum. Mr. Preuss gives Dr. 
McGlynn’s letter written to Mgr. Satolli on the occasion of the removal of 
censures, but he does not quote Dr. McGlynn’s statement of doctrine. Why 
did he not quote that statement? Could he not have found it? If 
he could, why did he not insert it in his book? If he could not, why 
does he hold so dogmatically that the statement did contain doctrines sub- 
versive of Catholic teaching? Till that statement is known to the 
readers of Mr. Preuss they will do well to suspend judgment. In 
Dr. McGlynn’s letter to Mgr. Satolli we find the following :—‘I assure 
you that I have never said, and I would never say, consciously a 
word contrary to the teachings of the Church and the Apostolic See, 
to which teachings, and notably to those contained in the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, I give and have ever given a full adhesion, and if whatsoever 
word may have ever escaped me which might seem not entirely conformable 
to those teachings, I would like to recall it or to interpret it in a sense con- 
formable to them.” From this letter it would appear that Dr. McGlynn’s 
statement of doctrine to Mgr. Satolli was made to fit in with the teaching of 
the Encyclical. Till we see the statement, which Mr. Preuss has not given, 
all we can say is that the four distinguished Professors of the Washington 
University are very unlikely to have passed as conformable to the doctrine 
of the Encyclical a statement which would be as subversive of the teaching 
of Leo XIII. as the opinion of Henry George was. 

J. M. Harry. 


The Characteristics and Religion of Modern Socialism. By Rev. John J. Ming, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 387. Price 6s. 


Fr. Ming’s book is a welcome addition to the literature which has grown 
in recent years in connection with socialistic problems. Two main questions 
are proposed for discussion— 

‘* What is understood by modern socialism as distinct from previous phases 
of the socialist movement ? 

“What is the attitude of modern socialism toward religion? Does it 
admit the existence of a personal deity, or is it atheistic and materialistic ? 
If materialistic, is it opposed or indifferent to religion in general and to’ 
Christianity in particular ?” 

There are two parts in the work to correspond with these two questions of 
far-reaching importance. 

In the first part Fr. Ming deals with the “‘ Idea of Socialism,” ‘‘ Modern 
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Socialism as a Social Movement,” and “ Socialism as a Scientific System.” 
In the second part he discusses “ Marxian Materialism,” ‘‘ Post-Marxian 
Materialism,” “ The Materialistic Conception of History,” “ Socialism Hostile 
totReligion,” ‘ Socialism Hostile to Ohristianity,” “‘ Socialism and Primitive 
Christianity,” and ‘ Humanitarianism the Religion of Socialism.” From 
this bill of fare the reader can see ata glance that the book is concerned 
with questions of vital importance at the present day when the socialistic 
movement is fast gaining ground, not only in France, Germany and 
Continental countries generally, but also in the British Isles and in the 
United States of America. 

In discussing the various phases of his subject, Fr. Ming is not content to 
reason on @ priori grounds alone ; he gives chapter and verse from socialistic 
writings for his positions. If we are to know the inner significance of socialism 
it is not enough to undertake a speculative examination of the theories which 
socialism as such propounds ; we must see how the system is described by its 
own exponents. This is what Fr. Ming does in his book. Taking the leaders 
of socialism as witnesses, he shows that socialism in practice is intensely 
hostile to religion in general and to Ohristianity in particular. Marx, 
Dietzgen, Bebel, Belfort Bax, Engels, Liebknecht, Leatham, Blatchfort, 
Untermann, Ferri, Loria, Lafargue, Jaurés, Kautsky and a host of other 
socialistic writers are brought on the stage to display their hatred of religion 
and Christianity. 

Fr. Ming has done good work in showing what socialism really is in the 
minds of its upholders, and we warmly congratulate him. 

J. M. Harry. 


History of Economics. By Rev. J. A. Dewe, A.M. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. Pp. 334. Price 6s. 


Economics is often called the dismal science, but in the hands of Fr. Dewe 
the history of economics is by no means dismal. He traces the history from 
the days of Ancient Greece and Rome, through the medieval period, down 
practically to the present day. Everybody can see that it would be impossible 
in one small volume to give anything like a complete conspectus of the history 
of economics during so extended a period, but Fr. Dewe has made good use 
of his space. He has given what must be regarded as a good elementary 
— which will prepare the student for a fuller and broader study of the 
subject. 

In his Encyclicals Leo XIII. laid special stress on the necessity, from the 
ethical and economic points of view, of having a right system of landowner- 
ship, and Fr. Dewe’s volume may be regarded as a practical historical com- 
mentary on this teaching of the Pope. From the days when the Roman 
people fought so vigorously for the land down to these times, when the Irish 
peasant is striving to make the soil his own, the land question held a fore- 
most place in the economic struggles of the human race. In the History of 
Economics we can read the story in its ever varying phases. 

Side by side with the land question, the question of labour marched in 
unison, and in Fr. Dewe’s pages we can trace down through the centuries the 
influence of labour on the world of economics. 
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The religious question is also always with us, and the curious can find in 
the History of Economics how much religion and economics were intermingled 
in days of war and in days of peace. 


J. M. Harry. 





Nestorius and his Teaching: A Fresh Examination of the Evidence, By J. F. 
Bethune-Baker, B.D. Cambridge: University Press. 1908. Pp. xvi + 
232. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 


“The following pages,” writes the author in the opening words of the 
Preface, “ are an attempt to re-examine the teaching of Nestorius, and the 
conclusion to which they lead is that Nestorius was not ‘ Nestorian.’” This 
announcement at once arouses the reader’s attention and makes him curious 
to know how the alleged judicial error of an Ecumenical Council in condemning 
a man for a heresy which the did not really teach is to be set right 
at last after the lapse of so many centuries. The author does not hold “ that 
the General Council which condemned the teaching of Nestorius erred in 
matters of faith,” but merely proposes to examine the question, “‘ Did Nestorius 
mean what the Council thought he meant?” (pp. vii., viii.). The author 
believes he did not, but that his teaching was really orthodox in intention, 
and on the whole in expression also, if he had only been given an adequate 
opportunity of explaining his meaning fully. Dr. Loof’s Nestoriana, pub- 
lished in 1905, contains “the fullest collection of the ipsissima verba of 
Nestorius that could be made,” and a study of this collection had already 
led Mr. Bethune-Baker to the conclusion mentioned, before he became 
acquainted with the recently discovered and yet unpublished Syriac work 
entitled “‘ The Bazaar of Heraclides,” which is a translation (with preface by 
translator explaining why the author’s own name is concealed) of an 
apology composed in Greek by Nestorius himself while he was living in exile 
after his condemnation and deposition. Father Ermoni is engaged in pre- 
paring an edition of the Syriac text, but, meantime, our author has had 
access to an English translation made by “ a friend who is an expert Syriac 
scholar ” from a copy of the work belonging to Mr Jenks. And the additional 
evidence thus supplied, and of which extensive use is made in this volume, 
has strongly confirmed him in the conclusion he had already come to. 

Abstracting from the dogmatic considerations involved, and with which 
Mr. Bethune-Baker deals in the usual wavering fashion of Anglicans (p. vii. ff.), 
what is to be said of his defence of Nestorius from the purely historical 
view-point ? It may be said, in the first place, that it would be premature to 
pronounce a final verdict until scholars have had an opportunity of examining 
and weighing not only the evidence to which he appeals, but that which he 
would set aside (e.g., the ““ Sermons ” attributed to Nestorius by Mgr. Batiffol 
in Revue Biblique, 1900, vol. ix., pp. 329 ff.). But even on the evidence as 
submitted by himself, I do not believe that he can fairly claim acquittal for 
Nestorius, and convict the Council of Ephesus of a blunder. The very most 
that is proved by the extracts submitted—and I have read and weighed them 
carefully—is that Nestorius seemed to regard Monophysitism as the only 
logical alternative to the doctrine condemned by the Council, and that he was 
sincerely zealous in his wish to exclude that form of error, which he constantly 
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attributed to his opponents, and to which no doubt many of them were more 
or less openly tending. And this fully explains why he could welcome as a 
victory for himself and his party the later definition of Chalcedon. But it is 
equally clear that he did not confine himself to the mere exclusion of Mono- 
physitism, though that may have been, and apparently was, the predominant 
issue in his mind. In excluding it he went to the opposite extreme, denied 
the propriety of the title Theotokos as applied to the Blessed Virgin and the 
general doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum (see, e.g., p. 157), spoke of 
the human nature as “a temple inhabited by the Word of God” (p. 113), 
and used many other expressions which, taken as they stand, are clearly 
erroneous. Mr. Bethune-Baker himself is troubled about not a few expressions, 
and feels compelled to do all he can to minimise the significance of rejecting 
the title Theotokos, to which he himself appears to be only half-heartedly 
attached (see p. 67 and notes). He confesses in the Preface (p. xvi.) that he 
“can indeed conceive that some readers of the passages which are cited will 
find in them abundant justification of the judgment which the Council of 
Ephesus passed on Nestorius.” The Council did not condemn him for rejecting 
Monophysite errors but for asserting the opposite error ; and it was his own 
misfortune that he did not possess the true dogmatic balance which would 
have saved him from denying one truth for the sake of maintaining another. 
The question of his internal motives was not what concerned the Council ; 
he would not accept the only formula which in the circumstances seemed 
adequate to guard and preserve one side of the mystery of the Incarnation, 
and for this was he condemned and deposed. Here is the real issue, and it 
does not seem that Mr. Bethune-Baker’s book is likely to lead to any sub- 
stantial modification of the judgment which history has long ago pronounced 
upon it. His defence of Nestorius may be said in a word to consist in a plea 
for the admission of mitigating circumstances, and there should be 
no difficulty at this distance of time in allowing the unfortunate heretic the 
full benefit of this plea. 
P. J. Toner. 


The Catholic Church, The Renaissance and Protestantism. Lectures given 
at the Catholic Institute of Paris, January to March, 1904. By Alfred 
Baudrillart, Rector of the Institute. Authorised Translation by Mrs. 
Philip Gibbs. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1908. 
Price, 7s. 6d. 


In introducing this English translation of M. Baudrillart’s Lectures to our 
readers I am tempted to quote the words used by Cardinal Perraud in the 
prefatory letter addressed to the author which was published in the original 
French edition and is included in the translation : “ It seemed to me unneces- 
sary to introduce to the public, as if he were a stranger, a historian to whom 
the French Academy has twice decreed the highest of its rewards, the Grand 
Priz Gobers, and a professor who, in the performance of his duties, has brought 
so much honour to the Catholic Institute of Paris.” The reputation of the 
author is a guarantee of the high value of the lectures, and the editor of the 
“ International Catholic Library ” was well advised in including this trans- 
lation in the series. The work of translation has been well done, but one 
cannot fail to notice here and there typographical errors or slips of the pen 
which ought to have been corrected by a more careful reading of the proofs. 
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There are ten lectures in all, of which the first three deal with the 
Renaissance and discuss in a general way the growth and spirit and effects 
of the movement in the various countries of Europe, pointing out its anti- 
Christian characteristics and endeavouring to estimate the extent to which 
ecclesiastical authority, the Papacy especially, can be held responsible for 
unduly encouraging it or failing to check its evil effects. The other seven 
lectures are devoted to the Reformation, and summarise in a masterly way 
the causes leading up to the revolt initiated by Luther; the reasons why it 
succeeded in some countries and failed in others; the counter-reformation 
(within the Church) which it “provoked and the measures adopted to 
oppose and suppress it; its intellectual, moral, social and political results 
for Europe in general and among Protestants themselves in particular— 
leading up finally to the broad conclusion that Protestantism has been rather 
a great disaster in human history than the glorious boon it is still persistently 
claimed by Protestants themselves to have been. The theme, as every 
reader may anticipate, is a vast and complicated one, and required for its 
successful handling not only great learning, but soundness of judgment and 
breadth of view not always possessed by the erudite. These qualifications 
are admirably combined in M. Baudrillart, and I can unhesitatingly recom- 
mend his lectures to our readers. 

P. J. Toner. 


Patrology: The Lives and Works of the Fathers of the Church. By Otto 
Bardenhewer, D.D., Ph.D. ; Professor of Theology in the University of 
Munich. Translated from the Second Edition by Thomas J. Shahan, 
D.D. ; Professor of Church History in the Catholic University of America. 


B. Herder, Freiburg in Breisgau and St. Louis, Mo. 1908. Price, 
10s. net. 


The merits of Dr. Bardenhewer’s Patrologie have been too well known and 
recognised by all to whom the original was accessible to need any word of 
commendation here. The first edition, published in 1894, met with a very 
kindly reception, and was soon translated into French. In 1901 the author 
brought out an improved and enlarged edition, which has since been translated 
into Italian, and now, at last, English readers are to be congratulated on the 
appearance of Dr. Shahan’s translation. Even those who have been 
accustomed to use the original will be glad to have a reliable translation at 
hand, and hundreds of students, who do not read German and yet cannot 
well afford to be without a good manual of Patrology, ought to be thankful 
to have one of the very best manuals in existence brought out in their own 
tongue. One does not look in a manual of this kind for light and easy reading 
or a racy style, and German books (and their translations) are less likely to 
possess these characteristics than books composed in most other modern 
languages. Yet it must in fairness be said that even in the original 
Bardenhewer’s Patrology is in this respect ahead of many similar works in 
German, and the translator has done his work so well that no fault can 
reasonably be found with it. What one really looks for in such a work is 
information about ancient Christian authors and writings, which willsbe 
useful to the theologian at the same time that it is critically reliable and as 
complete as may be expected in a handbook. But since many details must 
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be omitted in a handbook, it is of the highest importance that good biblio- 
graphies should be given for the guidance of students who may wish to pursue 
more detailed and exhaustive studies. Dr. Bardenhewer spared no pains to 
make his bibliographical information as complete as need be, and Dr. Shahan 
has had an opportunity of making some valuable bibliographical additions from 
studies that have appeared since the publication of the second German edition. 
It should be added, however, that he considers himself “ dispensed from very 
finical completeness” in this respect “‘ by the exhaustive study of Ehrhard 
(Die altchristliche Literatur u. ihre Erjorshung seit 1880 [1884] bis 1900), the 
second edition of Chevalier’s Bio-Bibliographie (1905), and the admirable 
[quarterly] Comptes-rendus of the Revue d’ Histoire Ecclesiastique of Louvain.” 
He has not departed, as he also tells us, from the text of the author except 
for “a few slight additions . . . incorporated from the French and 
Italian translations” (p. xii.). Both the French and Italian translations 
have been brought out in three volumes, but Dr. Shahan and the publishers 
have done well to issue the English translation in one large but compact 
and beautifully printed volume (xviii + 680 pages). It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Shahan’s labour in translating this truly classical work will be rewarded 
by the same generous appreciation from the English-speaking public as has 
been already accorded by the whole world of learning to the original and by 
French and Italian ecclesiastics to the translations of it into their respective 
languages. 


P. J. Toner. 


The Doctrine of the Trinity Apologetically Considered. By J. R. Illingworth, 
M.A., D.D. London: MacMillan & Co. 1907. Pp. xv + 267. 
Price, 6s. 

Thisis not a theological treatise in the technical sense on the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity, and does not, therefore, enter into those details, speculative 
or historical, with which students of systematic theology are familiar. It is 
rather intended to exhibit and defend certain general considerations of an 
apologetical character bearing on Christian revelation as a doctrine of life, 
with the Trinity (and Incarnation) as its central mystery round which the 
battle for the preservation of the faith is being, or is going to be, waged in 
our day as insistently and decisively as it was waged in the early centuries. 
Mr. Illingworth may be said rather to assume than to attempt to prove the 
mystery with which he deals, and his arguments on the whole are directed 
more particularly towards the removal of difficulties and the exclusion of 
viewpoints that would hinder its loyal acceptance as the expression of objective 
truth regarding the being and personality of God, than towards the direct 
demonstration of Catholic dogma. The difficulties and viewpoints with 
which he specially concerns himself are those connected with the idea of 
“evolution” in doctrine and those arising from the untramelled “ subjec- 
tivism” of higher criticism as represented by O. Hoffman and Loisy. No 
fault need be found with his treatment of these subjects (cc. i. and ii.), which 
forms a kind of preface to chapters iii. to vi., in which New Testament and 
patristic teaching is discussed, except that he does not anywhere touch upon 
and expose the ultimate philosophical principles (more or less monistic or 
pantheistic) underlying the evolutionist and critical standpoints in question. 
Want of philosophical thoroughness, by the way, is one of the weaknesses 
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of Mr. Illingworth and of several other well-intentioned and orthodox 
Anglicans of our day. In chapter vii. we have a good defence of mysteries 
as such in revelation, and in chapters viii. and ix. a restrained and fairly 
well-balanced statement of the pragmatic argument for our mystery, in 
which one may readily discern an apologetical recognition of Modernism. 
Next follows a chapter (xi.) on the “Intellectual Bearings of the Doctrine” 
and another (xi.) on the congruity of “Revelation the Continuance of Creation,” 
with a final chapter resuming and concluding the arguments already men- 
tioned. Dr. Illingworth is a persuasive writer, and this volume is calculated 
to exercise a useful influence in confirming believers in their faith in the 
mystery of the Trinity. On one or two points of detail only may a Catholic 
object to anything that occurs in the book, as when, for instance, following 
the example of other Anglicans, Dr. Illingworth speaks of “ His [Christ’s] 
human person” (p. 40). Though a perusal Zof his earlier work on Per- 
sonality Human and Divine had prepared us “for confusion on this subject, 
we hardly expected this particular form of expression. 

P. J. Toner. 





Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel. By T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D. ; 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford ; Canon 
of Rochester ; Fellow of the British Academy. London : Adam & Chas. 
Black. 1907. 


Professor Cheyne explains in an introductory note that this work was 
originally intended to appear as a commentary on Genesis in the well-known 
series of International Critical Commentaries. That it now comes before 
the public as an independent publication is due to the fact that Professor 
Cheyne’s special study of the Hebrew text has forced him to depart from the 
accepted methods of Old Testament exegesis. The work is an examination 
of the Hebrew text of Genesis and of a number of chapters and passages of 
Exodus. Professor Cheyne believes that a commentator’s first duty is to 
establish a reliable text. Archeology and history are very useful—but only 
as illustrating a critically established text. Professor Cheyne’s standpoint 
in Old Testament questions is already well known to readers of the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica. He believes that the Massoretic text is full of inconsistencies 
and problems which have arisen chiefly from ignorant and prejudiced treat- 
ment of the Hebrew text at a very early period. There are many indications 
in the text that the primitive story of Hebrew origins has been worked over 
by many hands. When glosses have been excluded and all the hints of the 
text explained we find a very different story in the Bible from that which the 
Massoretic text tells us. We must try to reach the primitive text in some- 
what the same way as a scholar seeks a palimpsestic treasure. The learned 
Professor’s name isconnected especially with what is known as theYerahme elite 
theory. This theory supposes that the home of ancient Hebrew tradition 
and belief is some district of North Arabia. This district is called from its god 
or from the old race that dwelt in it, Yerahme’el. Yerahme’el is tribe, land, 
and deity. With Yerahme’el is closely connected Ishmael—in fact they are 
synonymous. As Yerahme’el lies somewhere in North ’Arabia it is natural 
that it should be synonymous with Arab—Arabia. A synonym of ‘Arab is 
Aram, and Asshur or Ashhur is another name for North Arabia. Students 
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of the Old Testament will here recall the view of Professor Winckler, of 
Berlin, that Migraim of the Massoretic text seldom means Egypt. It ought 
rather be read Misrim, and is best understood as the name of a North Arabian 
district. This view of Winckler Professor Cheyne makes much use of in the 
present work to explain the concluding chapters of Genesis according to the 
Yerahme’elite theory. The view to which Professor Cheyne’s studies in the 
Hebrew text have led him, then, is simply this—that most, if not all, the 
Hebrew beliefs and traditions about the beginnings of things are of North 
Arabian origin, that the scene of patriarchal life is never Babylon nor Egypt 
but always North Arabia, that Yahweh is but part name of the God of North 
Arabia—Yerahme’el-Yahweh, and that Hebrew religion is but a natural 
growth out of the ancient faith of Yerahme’el—the land in which Moses, the 
organiser of Hebrew doctrine, lived when he fled from Misrim. If we look, 
he says, at Hebrew nomenclature we shall find the names Yerahme’el, Ishmael, 
Asshur, ‘Arab, ’Aram, &c., occuring in all sorts of contractions! His “ com- 
mentary ” consists chiefly in pointing out the origin of names of places . 
and persons. In searching for the real form of the primitive text we must 
remember that “ the letters of the traditional text are no more authoritative 
than the vowel points” (p. 396). With such a principle as this it cannot be 
difficult to find everywhere echoes of Yerabme’el or its synonyms. The 
following examples will illustrate the Professor’s method of establishing his 
Yerahme’elite theory by equations:—Melek (Moloch) is equivalent to 
Yerahme’el, p. 51; Baal = Yar-ba‘al, a shortened form of Yerahme’el,. 
p. 50; Se’ol = Ishmael, the god of the Underworld, p. 54; Elohim = 
Yerahme’el, p. 66 f.; Yahweh-Zebaoth = Yahweh of the Ishmaelites ; 
Amorite (Amurri) comes from ’Aram (i.e., North Arabia) by transposition, 
p. 195; Amraphel = Yerabme’el, p. 235; Chedorlaomer = ‘Arab-hadad- 
Yerahme’el, p. 235; Beer-lahai-roi = Beer Yerahme’el (labai is a fragment 
of Yerahm. and roi is another corrupt fragment of the same), p. 270 ; Mal’ak- 
Yahweh = Mika’el-Yahweh = Yerahme’el-Yahweh (the full name, which 
in the Bible appears usually as Yahweh-Elohim !), p. 276 f.; El Shaddai = 
E] Asshur, p. 284; Abram = Arammite-Arabia (’b = *bar = ‘arab; ram = 
’aram; so too the other name Abraham = Yerahme’elite Arabia, because 
’ab = ‘arab and raham = raham or Yarham = Yerahme’el), p. 285 f. 

On p. 182 we find the following specimen of exegesis. (It is concerned 
with the explanation of Nimrod’s place in the Table of the Nations, Gen. x.). 
“Tf we hold that . . . NeBpwS . . . is likely to be nearer to the 
original form we may plausibly trace it to ‘T732 a modification of T7723 
well known as a North Arabian name [viz., Bir-dadda = Arab-hadad, cf. 
p. 235). . . . Or perhaps more probably “J77D3 may have come from 
7723, miswritten for |737—i.e., |OM7—a popular modification of 
INIT (| frequently represents OND). . . .« ‘Nimrod’ is there- 


fore neither a Libyan-Egyptian nor a Babylonian but a Yerahme’elite— 
i.e., North Arabian—hero.” Professor Cheyne finds that the two names. 
Jacob and Israel are practically synonymous. Israel = Asshur-el, and 
Jacob = Yerahme’el (Jacob = Yarham—i.e., Yerahme’el), p. 403 f. “ The 
possession of the two names by the Patriarch is a legendary expression of 
the fact that Israel originally dwelt in a land which had the two synonymous 
designations Yerahme’el and Asshur. Jacob-Israel is the hero of the region 
called (from its two divinities) Asshur-Yerhame’el : just as Esau (another 
corruption of Asshur) is the hero of that part of Asshur which was called 
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Seir or Arab-Edom,” p. 405. The author summarises his views on patriarchal 
history on p. 344. “There is . . . but one legend of the ancestry of 
the Israelites. According to this, the later people of the bené Israel was 
formed by the coalition of two related clans. Abraham, whose name indicates 
him as the representative of the tribe which was at home in Arab-Yerahme’el, 
marries Sarai, whose name marks her out as the representative of the closely 
related tribe which dwelt in the district of Asshur (Ashhur). Isaac—+.e., 
probably an Ashhurite tribe—unites with an as yet unknown figure.” [Below 
the Professor identifies this figure—viz., Ribkah—with a Yerabme’elite 
tribe: rbk, bkr: brk rhm are all shortened forms of yrhm’l!] “ Jacob— 
g.e., a Yerabme’lite tribe—unites with Rachel and Leah—.e., with another 
Yerahme’lite tribe (both names having sprung from fragments of 
Yerahme’el) ; but tradition also gives ‘ Jacob’ the name of ‘ Israel,’ acquired 
apparently through a forcible fusion of Jacob or Yerahme’el with a tribe 
called ‘ Israel,’ or, more correctly, Asshurel (an Asshurite tribe therefore). 
The common idea of all these stories . . . is that the bené Israel arose 
through a confusion of Yerahme’elites and Ashhurites.” 

The Exodus tradition does not, of course, in Professor Cheyne’s view, refer 
to Egypt (= Misraim), but to North Arabia (= Misrim). The apparently 
Egyptian features of the story are really North Arabian. Raamses, Pithom, 
Potiphar, §aphnath-pa‘neah, Asenath—all these names point, when properly 
read, to North Arabia. The Red Sea (Yam-Suph) becomes Yaman-Sarephath 
(ym = ymn: sp = grpt!). There was, then, no passage of any sea in the 
Exodus. “ When Pir’u (not Pharaoh) had let the people go, Elohim caused 
them to turn on the way to the wilderness towards Yaman-Sarephath,” 
p. 551. The Exodus, then, took place from one portion of North Arabian 
territory called Misrim into some other portion of the North Arabian district. 

There was then, according to Professor Cheyne’s “ reconstructed” text, 
no sojourn of the Hebrews in olden times in Egypt. Ancient connection of 
the Hebrews with Babylon through Abraham is just as much excluded. 
Instead of Yahweh the Lord of Hosts, we have Yerahme’el-Yahweh the god 
of North Arabia. This is the “Nomadic” theory with a vengeance. 
Professor Cheyne tells us that North Arabia was a fruitful land teeming with 
peoples. He gives us the “names” of districts and cities of this ancient 
fruitful land. Yet archeologists have found but scant traces of ancient man 
in “ Yerahme’el.” Professor Cheyne sneers often at Egyptology, and never 
misses an opportunity of pointing out the “ mistakes” of Edouard Meyer. 
Yet Professor Cheyne is no specialist in history, and his views on Egypt do 
not point to any first-hand or independent study of the subject. No 
Egyptologist of note has yet accepted the theory of a North Arabian “ Egypt ” 
or of an immense ancient North Arabian civilisation. Yet this civilisation 
is implied in Professor Cheyne’s Yerahme’elite theory. He tells us that 
even J. and E. knew nothing about the genuine history of Israel’s past. The 
learned Professor can quote for us innumerable handbooks on American 
and Australasian myth and folk-lore, and seeks to reconstruct with their 
aid the true cosmogony of the Hebrews. He might perhaps have reached 
more interesting and fruitful results had he given more of his energy to the 
study of nations nearer to Chanaan. His work is the outcome of immense 
energy and industry. But we do not need such industry as aims at re-writing 
the Hebrew text. Professor Cheyne’s treatment of the Massoretic text 
must seem to the grammarian and philologist most arbitrary. His principle 
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that the consonants of the Hebrew text are as unreliable as the Massoretic 
vowels must lead to chaos or complete subjectivity. It is true Semitic vowels 
are somewhat colourless, but it does not follow that the Semitic languages 
can be twisted as Professor Cheyne twists the Hebrew of Genesis. The 
English speaker cannot afford to believe that Semitic consonants, which for 
him fall together, are not distinguishable for the Oriental. A theory which 
equates k and k, ’ and ‘, §, g, and s, t and t, h and h is, to say the least, anti- 
philological. 

It is not very likely that this new work of Professor Cheyne will make 
many converts to the Yerahme’elite theory. But the work is a huge store- 
house of varied and interesting facts and theories, and will have to be read 
by the professional Old Testament student. Professor Cheyne has given us 
in his work (p. 497 f.) a connected specimen of his method of reading (or 
constructing) the Hebrew text. It would be interesting to the student if 
Professor Cheyne would print a full text of the “‘ Yerahme’elite” Pentateuch 
after the manner in which he has printed Gen. 49 in the present work. Students 
would then have before them a “ literary” product without parallel. 

P. BoyLan. 


The Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint. Translated and edited by 
R. R. Ottley, M.A. II. Text and Notes. Cambridge : At the University 
Press. 1906. 


This work is the companion volume to a translation of Isaias already 
published by Mr. Ottley. The Septuagint version of Isaias is here presented 
on the basis of the Alexandrine Codex (A). The text is accompanied by a 


very considerable and very careful list of variants—chiefly, of course, from 
8, B, Q. Mr. Ottley has not followed Swete in making B the basis of his 
text, because, as he very rightly says, B is not at its best in Isaias. The 
Sinaitic Codex (8) differs more considerably than A from the Massoretic 
text, and is less uniform. The Codex Q (Marchalianus) was the only other 
possible uncial. It belongs to the Hesychian texts, and stands close to the 
Hebrew. But it presented greater technical difficulties to an editor than 
A, and could not be regarded really as a better text of Isaias than A. 

The editor has annotated the Greek text with great care and taste. His 
classical illustrations of the Septuagint modes of expression are very apt. 
His commentary is of much value for those who have studied Greek more 
closely than Hebrew. But the editor has not forgotten the Hebraist, and 
gives constantly illuminating comparisons of the Massoretic and Septuagint 
texts. Though he often reminds us that he is not a specialist in Semitica 
it will be hard to detect an error inthis references to the Hebrew text. He 
introduces as little contentious exegesis as possible, and his standpoint is 
very objective. 

Mr. Ottley gives us, atthe end of his work, a useful note on the grammar and 
style of theSeptuagint. He complains that students of Old Testament Greek 
have noreliable guide to the language of the Septuagint. This want, however, 
has been recently to a large extent met by the publication of Robert Helbing’s 
Grammatik der Septuaginta, Gottingen, 1907. The many works which are now 
being published on the Greek of Egyptian Papyri and Ostraka are valuable 
helps also—at least indirectly—to the study of Septuagint Greek. The 
language of the Septuagint is no doubt strongly Semitised, but we cannot 
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agree with Mr. Ottley that its peculiarities are due to the fact that its authors 
were members of a half-foreign colony that spoke but a stammering Greek 
(vide Introd., p. xx). 

To all students who interest themselves in the most ancient version of the 
Holy Scriptures and who do not accept all St. Jerome’s dicta concerning the 
hebraica veritas we recommend strongly Mr. Ottley’s work on Isaias. 


P. Boyan. 





Exucharistie und Bussakrament in den ersten sechs Jahrhunderten der Kirche. 
Von Dr. Gerhard Rauschen, A.O.; Professor der Theologie an der 


Universitat Bonn. Gr. 8°. (VIII. u. 204.) Freiburg, 1908, Herdersche 
Verlagshandlung. M. 4. 


Two weighty questions concerning the early Church are those regarding 
the Eucharist and Confession. They are treated in the present volume. 
The interesting points raised by the author about the Sacrament of Penance 
include public penance and public confession. Private confession—that hot- 
bed of controversy—is also discussed. The varying opinions of antiquity 
about the “ deadly sins” come under review. In selecting his list of recent 
literature on the subject it is a pity the author missed Dr. O’Donnell’s Penance 
in the Early Church (Dublin, 1907.) 

But if Penance was a necessary prop of the early Church, the Eucharist 
was the centre of its worship, the soul of its religious life. The mention of 


the questions raised and a criticism of some of their details cannot fail to give 
the student of Christian antiquity an idea of their significance. Under the 
heading of the Eucharist Dr. Rauschen treats of the Real Presence, Transub- 


stantiation, the Essence of the Mass, the Canon, and the Epiclesis. 

Was the Mass im the early Church? This is a momentous question for 
both the Catholic and Protestant. In this matter, as in many others, 
Rauschen’s treatment is more a review of previous opinions than a purely 
personal study. Thus he examines at length the views of a recent writer, 
Dr. Wieland, who has written a work entitled Mensa und Confessio. This book, 
written by a Catholic, created a sensation. It was published without an impri- 
matur, and, when blamed on this account, the writer maintained that a scientific 
work did not need this endorsement. His position is briefly the following :— 
Before 150 A.D. no objective sacrifice was recognised in the Church, but a 
subjective one consisting in prayer and a good life. Similarly there was no 
“alear” in those times, but simply a “table.” The liturgical centre of 
gravity was not the consecration but the Eucharistic meal. The alleged 
foundations of Wieland’s system are—{l) Holy Writ does not mention the 
sacrificial concept of the Eucharist ; (2) the word altar in very early Christian 
literature is always to be understood figuratively so as to mean God or the 
congregation or prayer. Wieland’s special proofs are—{1) Epistle to Hebrews 
xiii. 15 ; (2) Justin Dial. 117,“ Prayers and thanksgiving only sacrifices accept- 
ableto God”; (3) Athenagoras (Leg. 13), “Creator of all things needs no sacri- 
fice. For Him the greatest sacrifice is to know that He made the Heavens.” 
This isthe extremely important issue which Rauschen has to face in his work. 
His reasoning against Wieland’s position is in the main very just. He claims 
the support of Trent that St. Paul (1 Cor. x.) refers to the sacrifice of Mass. 
He maintains that the expression of Clement of Rome about “ offering of 
gits” is better understood of the Bucharist. Moreover, Ignatius (Philad. 4) 
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speaks of one Eucharist and one altar. But the argument Rauschen draws 
from Justin in the context, where he contends that the very early Church 
taught explicitly the sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ, does not appear 
to be satisfactory and effective. He does not appear to me to solve fully the 
riddle contained in Justin’s teaching. I submit to the reader the facts, 
exaggerating nothing, extenuating nothing. In Dial. 41 Justin says :— 
“‘Malachy prophesied about the sacrifice in all places—i.e., about the bread 
and chalice of the Eucharist.” A possible, though far-fetched, interpretation 
would be “ about the Eucharist of the bread and the chalice.” In the same 
context he speaks of “the bread of the Eucharist which Jesus Christ com- 
manded us to offer in remembrance of His passion.” Justin considered the 
offering of flour made by the Jewish lepers a type of the Eucharistic bread 
(Dial. 41). Now, in the prototype there is question of a true sacrifice; the 
leper is commanded to “ offer three-tenth parts of flour mixed with oil for a 
sacrifice ” (Levit. xiv.). But Justin in Dialogue with Tryphon (par. 117) has 
to combat the latter’s assertion that the sacrifice foretold by Malachy is the 
prayer of Jews in the dispersion. Here, in the very context where he 
speaks of the Eucharist, Justin says :—“* That prayers indeed and thanks- 
givings offered up by the worthy are the only sacrifices which are acceptable 
to God is what I myself also affirm” (Dial. 117). Does Rauschen, in the 
face of this plain statement, deny that Justin exhibits hesitancy in defining 
the essence of the Eucharistic sacrifice; in other words, in regard to the 
precise question, whether there is in the Eucharist a sacrificing of the body 
and blood of Christ? If Rauschen is wrong in making Justin prove more 
than is warranted, Wieland is wrong in not admitting in Justin’s writings a 
material or objective offering. The first passages which I have taken from 
Justin go to show the latter point. There was an objective offering of bread 
and wine. The bread and wine are elsewhere by Justin identified with the 
victim of the Cross. This contained the premises for the conclusion that there 
is in the Eucharist a sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ. 

There was something illogical when Rauschen treated of the essence of 
this strict sacrifice before dealing with the present question concerning its 
very existence. Renz (Geschichte des Messopferbegriffs) considers that Justin 
placed the essence of the Mass in the Communion. Rauschen denies this, and 
says that he placed it in the act of offering. Both appear to be equally wrong 
in reading too much into Justin’s obscure remarks about the essence of the 
offering. 

Rauschen agrees with the Protestant, Drews, that there was effected in the 
Roman Canon a transposition causing its present illogicalness. He also 
agrees with Drews that the Canon is more akin to the Ritual of the ordinary 
Jewish Sabbath meals than to the Passover liturgy. But in point of 
fact he admits that these two Jewish liturgies were substantially the 
same. 

Rauschen says that many of the earlier Fathers stated in a general way 
that the consecration was effected by the whole prayer, including the words 
of institution and the epiclesis. This view will not surprise us if we consider 
the testimonies adduced. The present book will be found profitable. It 
shows much erudition. The oldest texts and the latest studies are utilised. 
In dealing with these the author steers a serene course between a re- 
actionary conservatism and an unwise radicalism. 

G. Prerse. 





Che Biblical Commission and the 
Book of Isaias. 


Propositis sequentibus dubiis Commissio Pontificia de Re Biblica sequenti 
modo respondit : 

Dubium I.—Utrum doceri possit, vaticinia quae leguntur in libro Isaiae,— 
et passim in Scripturis,—non esse veri nominis vaticinia, sed vel narrationes 
post eventum confictas, vel, si ante eventum praenuntiatum quidpiam agnosci 
opus sit, id prophetam non ex supernaturali Dei futurorum praescil revelatione, 
sed ex his quae iam contigerant, felici quadam sagacitate et naturalis ingenii 
acumine, coniiciendo praenuntiasse ? 

R. Negative. 

Dubium II.—Utrum sententia quae tenet, Isaiam ceterosque prophetas 
vaticinia non edidisse nisi de his quae in continenti vel post non grande 
temporis spatium eventura erant, conciliari possit cum vaticiniis, imprimis 
messianicis et eschatologicis, ab eisdem prophetis de longinquo certo editis, 
necnon cum communi §s. Patrum sententia concorditer asserentium, prophetas 
ea quoque praedixisse, quae post multa saecula essent implenda ? 

R. Negative. 

Dubium III.—Utrum admitti possit, prophetas non modo tamquam 
correctores pravitatis humanae divinique verbi in profectum audientium 
praecones, verum etiam tamquam praenuntios eventuum futurorum, con- 
stanter alloqui debuisse auditores non quidem futuros, sed praesentes et 
sibi aequales, ita ut ab ipsis plane intelligi potuerint ; proindeque secundam 
partem Isaiae (cap. XL-LXVIJ), in qua vates non Iudaeos Isaiae aequales, at 
Iudaeos in exilio babylonico lugentes, veluti inter ipsos vivens alloquitur et 
solatur, non posse ipsum Isaiam iamdiu emortuum auctorem habere sed 
oportere eam ignoto cuidam vati inter exules viventi assignare ? 

R. Negative. 

Dubium IV.—Utrum, ad impugnandam identitatem auctoris libri Isaiae, 
argumentum philologicum, ex lingua stiloque desumptum, tale sit censendum, 
ut virum gravem, criticae artis et hebraicae linguae peritum, cogat in eodem 
libro pluralitatem auctorum agnoscere ? 

R. Negative. 

Dubium V.—Utrum solida prostent argumenta, etiam cumulative sumpta, 
ad evincendum Isaiae librum non ipsi soli Isaiae, sed duobus, imo pluribus 
auctoribus esse tribuendum ? 

R. Negative. 

Die autem 28 Iunii anni 1908, in Audientia ambobus Riis Consultoribus 
ab Actis benigne concessa, Sanctissimus praedicta responsa rata habuit ac 
publici iuris fieri mandavit. 

Fuicranvs Vicourovux, P.8.8. 
LAURENTIUS JANSSENS, O.8.B. 
Consultores ab Actis. 
Romae, die 29 Iunii, 1908. 





Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have sent us for review last year’s (1907) 
re-issue of the new edition published in 1899 of Professor Du Bose’s Soteriology 
of the New Testament. This book supplies heavier and more abstruse reading 
than one ordinarily meets with in present-day Anglican theological treatises, 
which does not, of course, constitute a fault except when, as sometimes 
happens, the effort after profundity ends merely in obscurity. But on the 
whole one can follow with tolerable clearness the author’s ideas and argu- 
ments, and the Catholic theologian will willingly agree that many mysterious 
truths are well expressed and ably defended in the book. But with some 
peculiar views and ways of speaking adopted by the writer he will disagree 
profoundly. One of these is the attribution of a human personality to Christ. 
Professor Du Bose is fully aware of the unsuitableness of this language from 
the standpoint of traditional theology, and puts to himself the objection 
that “ it is a needless confusion of traditional and accepted Christian thought 
and language to speak of a human personality in our Lord” (p. 144). But 
accepting, as he does, in company with so many other Anglicans, the false 
philosophy which identifies human personality with self-consciousness, free 
will and other faculties or activities of our spiritual nature, he is more or less 
compelled, * ‘in order to clear our current thinking from a more serious con- 
fusion ’”’—i.e., in order to be orthodox in the eyes of those who think in terms 
of the philosophy referred to—to reject the language of Catholic tradition 
and adopt that of an erroneous modern philosophy. Rather than abandon 
so readily the consecrated phraseology of tradition, why not examine as a 
philosopher and reject, as every true philosopher must reject, the “ current ” 
notion of personality ? 

A second and more fundamental point against which the Catholic theologian 
must protest is the author’s Kenoticism in the modern meaning of that term. 
Thus, to quote only one out of many passages, it is stated (p. 142-3) that 
“* everything in the man Christ Jesus is properly and truly human. His know- 
ledge is wholly human knowledge ; His power a human power; His whole 
personal life as man a human life. That is not to say that He was not God, 
but that He did become man, and that as man He had the faculties and 
capacities, and exercised the functions, and was subject to the laws not of 
Godhead, but of manhood. . . . [that] whatever of divine there was or is 
in the knowledge, power, or any other function of Jesus Christ as man, it is 
the communicated divinity of the Third Person of the Trinity, and not the 
original or undenied divinity of the Second Person.” A full discussion of the 
Kenotic Theory, here plainly adopted, will be found in the first two numbers 
(January and April, 1906) of the Irish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 

We may mention, finally, a third point of doctrine to which every Catholic 
theologian will object—viz., the attribution to Christ of what, expressed in 
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Catholic terminology, is the “ habit of concupiscence,” or the fomes peccati 
(see v.g. p. 232-3). This at least is what we take to be the only intelligible 
meaning of the author’s insistence on Christ’s assumption of our sins, and of 
the explanation of this statement which he gives. 
EO 

From the firm of R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., comes the second edition of 
the Saint of the Eucharist, by Fr. Oswald Staniforth, O.S.F.C. While the 
echoes of the great Eucharistic Congress that was recently held in London 
are still ringing in men’s ears, English-speaking Catholics will be glad of an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the details of the life story of 
Saint Paschal Baylon—the humble Spanish Franciscan Friar—whom Pope 
Leo XIII. chose as Patron of Eucharistic Congresses and all Eucharistic 
Associations. That life story is very interesting reading. All biography 
indeed is interesting, but for Christians the life story of a saint is specially 
interesting and instructive, provided the note of exaggeration is absent and 
the picture is kept true to life. Keeping true to life does not, of course, 
exclude nor minimise the miraculous. It would not be the life story of a 
saint if the miraculous were absent. Yet unless the human and personal 
element receive due prominence, the utility of the work will be greatly 
diminished. As the present Life, which is an adaptation from the French 
Life by Fr. Louis-Antoine De Porrentruy, is based upon and largely made 
up of extracts from the sworn testimony of the constant companions and eye- 
witnesses of the whole career of the saint, testimony given at those most 
trying of judicial ordeals—the processes of beatification and canonization— 
we have ample guarantee that the picture here presented is true to life. The 
book contains a number of beautiful illustrations, and is published at the 
modest price of 3s. 6d. 
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From the contemplation of a saint in the making, the transition is natural 
to the theory of how to become one. This will be found clearly and ably 
explained in a Treatise of Spiritual Life, which is a translation by the Rev. 
D. A. Donovan, O. Cist., of the Cursus Vitae Spiritualis by Mgr. Charles 
Joseph Morozzo, Cistercian Abbot and Bishop of Bobbio, a work which was 
first published about two centuries and a quarter ago. The learned author 
leads his disciples from the miserable abyss of sin through the various windings 
of the purgative, illuminative and unitive ways to the summit of charity— 
perfection. Occasional half hours with this author will act as an invaluable 
tonic for those who find themselves spiritually run down. Apply to the 
publishers, Pustet & Co., New York. 
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Somewhat to the same purpose, though their methods are different, are 
The School of Jesus Crucified, by Father Ignatius, and Cords of Adam, by 
Fr. Gerrard. In the first of those books, which is published by R. & T. 
Washbourne, Father Ignatius, believing that one of the most efficacious ways 
of avoiding sin and leading a good Christian life is remembrance of the Sacred 
Passion of Our Lord, gives us a series of meditations on the various incidents of 
the Passion. The meditations consist of simple homely thoughts, pious 
reflections and emotions suggested by the different scenes of the Sacred 
Passion, but the effect of the whole cannot fail to be a very vivid impression 
of the excessive magnitude of Our Lord’s sufferings, of the infinite character 
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of His love, of the enormity of sin, and of the utter vileness of man’s 
ingratitude. In addition to the meditations the book contains valuable 
instructions on the methods of hearing Mass and preparing for the Sacraments 
of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. The work should prove to be a precious 
treasure to every Catholic. 
eo fe of 

The Cords of Adam is a book of a different character. Its thoughts are 
not homely, such as he who runs may read, but deep and philosophical, 
requiring considerable mental concentration to grasp, and provocative of 
thought when grasped. Fr. Gerrard’s appeal is to the intellect rather than 
to the emotions, though the emotions are not neglected. His object is “‘ to 
show the essentially fair and beautiful aspect of the Gospel, even in those 
points where it seems to contradict the religious spirit ; to justify the ways of 
God to men in a number of questions where men think they see need of justi- 
fication.” Such, for instance, is the problem of evil, such also is the value of 
prayer in view of God’s unchangeableness and the universality of law. Hence 
the book is largely apologetic. As, however, the author believes that “ the 
work of making a due equipoise of the faculties under the touch of the Divine 
Hand as an art as well as a science, is largely a matter of practice,” the book 
is also devotional. The author’s way of justifying God’s ways to men may 
not always produce complete mental satisfaction, but of one thing every 
reader may be assured, that he is certain to find in almost every one of these 
devotional essays thoughts and principles of the utmost importance in the 
spiritual life. Nothing could be better, for instance, than the way in which 
he emphasises the necessity of will-power in the spiritual life—a necessity 
which, if not overlooked, does not always get the prominence it deserves. 
“ The first condition of thoroughness is the possession of a good stock of will- 
power. . . . Will-power, compared with other forces, is practically the 
only real force in existence. God’s will is the power which is behind all 
movement. And all created movement is designed solely to develop and 
make perfect the movement of man’s will towards God. Will-power, there- 
fore, is the first matter out of which the reality and thoroughness of the 
spiritual life is made” (p. 141). If one wanted a concrete illustration of the 
value of will-power in the making of saints it is at hand in the life story of 
Saint Paschal Baylon already referred to, and for that reason we have con- 
nected the Cords of Adam with the Saint ofthe Eucharist. The book is 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., and its price is 5s. net. 

EO 

A Torn Scrap Book: or, Talks and Tales illustrative of the “Our Father,” 
by Geneviéve Irons, with preface by Father Benson, is a delightful book for 
children. We are introduced at once to the seven children, whose ages 
range from six to fifteen years, of an English Catholic family. We are per- 
mitted to listen to their childish criticism of the Sunday sermon, to watch 
them at their games, to accompany them on their walks, to assist at their 
shopping with Biddy, the old Irish apple woman, and their conversations with 
Dan, the old workman, over his rheumatics and his gratitude to God for 
them. And while we are enjoying the charming ways of the little ones the 
authoress, who is always there to watch over them, manages to convey to 
their young minds the great significance of the petitions of the “‘ Our Father,” 
by way of talks and stories that arise naturally out of the simple incidents 
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of their daily lives and that are admirably suited to the capacity of the 
youngest, and yet retain their fascination for the eldest. If children could 
only be got to do what the authoress advises, to read these pages, to talk 
about them, chatter about them, ask questions about them, then no doubt 
her hopes would soon be realised—the children and the Torn Scrap Book 
would soon become friends. The publishers are Longmans, Green & Co., and 
the price 2s. 6d. 
*, 7 \/ 
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The two volumes published by the Association for the Preservation of the 
Memorials of the Dead for the year 1907 afford a sufficient guarantee that 
the Society is doing good work in its own special department. The Society 
was established to rouse the attention of the clergy and laity to the necessity 
of keeping many of the old graveyards in Ireland in a better state. It is 
undoubtedly sometimes very painful to find in some parts of the country 
the walls enclosing the cemeteries broken down, the graves trampled by 
cattle and pigs, and the accumulation of nettles and weeds so great that it 
is nearly impossible to get a glimpse of the old tombstones. The Society 
has already done good work in having some of the cemeteries enclosed, the 
monuments protected or repaired, and the inscriptions deciphered, and 
each year it publishes a volume of the inscriptions, extracts from parochial 
records, accounts of fonts, bells, &c.; while this year it has extended its 
sphere of activity, and has begun the publication of the Irish Funeral Entries, 
which are contained in eighteen volumes, preserved in the Office of Arms, 
Dublin Castle. The Committee intended to publish the whole of these in 
consecutive numbers of their Journal, but for reasons not stated the Ulster 
King-of-Arms refused permission for such publication. We recommend the 
Society and its publication to those of our readers interested in such subjects. 

EO 

In a course of lectures on Celtic literature and institutions, delivered recently 
by Professor Kuno Meyer at the London University, several matters of deep 
interest for students of early Irish ecclesiastical history were dealt with at 
great length. In the absence of any correct report of the lectures it is im- 
possible to pass any opinion upon the value of the arguments adduced by 
Professor Meyer in support of his views. It is stated, however, that the 
lectures are to be published soon in book form, and we hope to have an 
opportunity of presenting them to our readers. As far as one can judge from 
the condensed and imperfect reports given in the papers the Professor con- 
tented himself with putting forward old theories which we had hoped were 
long since abandoned, and with which certainly few historians would care to 
identify themselves at the present day. Nor were there any hints given that 
Dr. Meyer had brought forward any new argument, or even new criticism 
of an old one. His statements on the silence of St. Patrick’s Confession and 
the total unreliability of the Lives of St. Patrick, if they were correctly re- 
ported, are fromthe historian’s point of view undoubtedly uncritical, These 
early Lives of St. Patrick as found in the Book of Armagh require to be 
studied with great caution ; but, considering their age and their sources, it 
may be said with safety that the man who rejects them a priori as entirely 
untrustworthy is sinning as much against the canons of historical criticism 
as the man who would accept all their statements without a shadow of 
suspicion. 
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From Messrs. Sealy, Bryers & Walker we have received The Annals of 
Westmeath, Ancient and Modern (Dublin, 1907), compiled by James Woods. 
It is a large volume (345 pages), handsomely illustrated, and, in regard to 
printing and binding, turned out by the publishers in good style. The 
author has devoted the spare hours of a busy life to the study of the history 
and antiquities of his native county, and he has given the public the result 
of his researches in the present volume. It undoubtedly contains a vast 
amount of information—religious, antiquarian, political and social—about 
the different parishes of Westmeath, and the author deserves to be con- 
gratulated on having collected so much that was entirely inaccessible to the 
ordinary reader, and having put it together in such a handy volume. A great 
deal of attention is paid to the ecclesiastical history of the county ; and, as 
every student knows, Westmeath is replete with religious shrines which are 
dear to every Irish man, Multyfarnham and its Abbey naturally receives a great 
deal of attention at the author’s hands, as do also Moate, Kilbeggan, Bally- 
nacargy, Mullingar and Athlone. The persecution of the clergy, the story of 
their sufferings and their escapes, the expedients adopted during the Penal 
Days, the later scenes during the Rebellion of 1798, and the Tithe Rent War 
are well described. The book is one that should be in the hands of everyone 
interested in the local histories of Ireland. 

OS 

In the November number of The Catholic World Dr. Aveling writes an article 
on the Eucharistic Congress of London. He rightly condemns the weakness 
displayed by the Prime Minister in yielding to the bigotry of the low 
Protestant element in England. Does Dr. Aveling himself deserve censure 
for his method of treating his fellow-Catholics of Ireland? Not only does 
he omit all reference to what Irishmen did for the Congress, but he goes out 
of his way to discriminate against the Archbishop of Tuam, whose eloquence 
did so much for the success of the great meeting held in the Albert Hall. 
Dr. Healy proposed the resolution expressing loyalty to the See of Peter, 
but Dr. Aveling utterly ignores the great Irish Archbishop, though he gives 
due appreciation to Mr. Belloc, who seconded the resolution, and mentions 
the presence of the Archbishops of Melbourne, Glasgow and Montreal. Of 
course, the Archbishop of Tuam can afford to smile at such tactics; but it 
is time to enter a word of protest against the policy towards things Irish 
which some of our friends beyond the Irish sea adopt. Ireland gave loyal 
help in the education controversy ; and surely it is not too much to expect 
in return that anti-Irish feeling should be compelled to take its proper place 
amongst the relics of a byegone age. 

*. * 
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In pleasant contrast with the writings of young men like Dr. Aveling 
was the welcome which Pius X. gave to the pilgrims who went to lay 
before His Holiness the loving homage of faithful Irish hearts. The con- 
soling message of goodwill which the Pope addressed to them will help 
to bind more closely to the Holy See a people whose faith never wavered 
and whose filial devotion to the successor of St. Peter has few parallels in 
the world’s history. 
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A Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae in one volume, by Father P. Pedrini, 
C.M., has been sent us by Messrs. Desclée & Co., the eminent Roman publishers, 
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There can be, naturally, nothing very important to say of a one volume 
treatise (octavo, pp. 544) professing to cover the whole field of dogmatic 
theology. We do not think the task can be adequately performed within 
such a limited space, and it is not Father Pedrini’s fault, but the fault of the 
course he had to follow, if the volume he has produced cannot be recom- 
mended as sufficient for the needs of any class of students at the present day. 
We notice, moreover, that the treatment throughout is purely scholastic, no 
account being taken of the claims of positive and historical theology. But 
in its own line the work is a very creditable presentation in a compressed 
form of the outlines of a dogmatic course. 
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We have received from Herder, of Freiburg, a reprint of the tenth edition 
of Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum Definitionum et Declarationum de 
Rebus Fidei et Morum, revised and enlarged by Father Clement Bannwart, 
8.J., and containing the most recent documents—e.g., the Decisions of the 
Biblical Commission, the Decree “ Lamentabili Sane” (July 3, 1907), and 
the Encyclical “ Pascendi Dominici Gregis ” (Sept. 7, 1907). Additions have 
also been made of older documents not included in earlier editions, and the 
numbering throughout has been changed, though, since the older numbering 
is still followed in many recent references, to avoid confusion this has been 
added in brackets in the case of documents contained in former editions. 
It is unnecessary to say anything commendatory of this classical work of 
reference, with which every student of theology ought to be acquainted ; 
but we would direct our readers’ attention to the several useful additions 
contained in this new issue, and advise them, even if they possess an older 
edition, to lose no time in procuring the new one. 
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Father Hull, 8.J., Editor of the Bombay Examiner, has reprinted in a 
little pamphlet, which he calls First Book on Our Lady, some articles written 
originally for his paper, which deal with “ The Early Life of Our Lady” 
and the famous expression in St. John (ii. 4) té €uoi Kai coi, yivaa;. . We 
recommend this pamphlet to our readers as containing a good presentation, 
popular, and at the same time sufficiently scientific, of what Catholics may 
hold and successfully defend on these points. The pamphlet is obtainable 
from Messrs. Sands & Co., London and Edinburgh. Price 6d. . 
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Qu’ est-ce que la Foi (2nd edit.), by F. Mallet, is the title of one of the ex- 
cellent series (Science et Religion), published by MM. Bloud & Cie., Paris, which 
we have lately received. This booklet (pp. 62) is a reprint of articles published 
in the Revue du Clérge Frangais (1st and 15th August, 1906) in connection 
with a discussion originated by that periodical on the relations between 
science and faith. Needless to say we have here an excellent statement of 
the Catholic theory which our readers who are fond of French literature 
would find pleasure and profit in reading. 

eo fe fe 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Ten Personal Studies, just published by Longmans, 

Green & Co. at 10s. 6d. net, is a work that is sure to have a large sale. Some 
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of the essays have already appeared in the Quarterly Review and other 
periodicals, but several see the light now for the first time. The subjects 
of the studies are :— 

A. J. Balfour. Father I. Ryder. 

J. T. Delane. Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 

i H. Hutton. Leo XIII. 

Sir J. Knowles. Cardinal Wiseman. 

Henry Sidgwick. John Henry Newman. 

Lord Lytton. Cardinals Newman and Manning. 
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La Théologie de Bellarmin, by J. de la Serviére, 8.J., gives a faithful view 
of the theological mind of Bellarmin. As the greatest exponent of Catholic 
theology of the seventeenth century the Cardinal’s works are worthy of 
serious study, and the student will find this volume of 764 pages a very 
useful guide in his researches. Messrs. Beauchesne, Paris, are the publishers, 
and the price is 8 francs. 

eo fe fe 


De Doctrina 8. Joannis Evangelistae Circa Baptismi Sacramentum, by 
Rev. Michael J. Ryan, D.D., is a dissertation which the learned Professor 
presented for his Doctorate in the St. Bernard Seminary, Rochester. We 
congratulate him on his success, and the Seminary to which he belongs on 
the good work which it is doing for the cause of theological science in America. 
If proof were needed of this work we could point to Dr. Ryan’s dissertation, 
which shows careful thought and wide reading. 
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To a very different class of works belong Professor Bousset’s What is 
Religion, and Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley’s The Evolution of the Messianic Idea, 
the former published by T. Fisher at 5s. net, the latter by Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, Ltd., at 3s. 6d. net. We are sorry we cannot recommend either of 
these books; the former is openly Rationalistic, and the latter, though 
accepted as the author’s Dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, is very little better. They both represent a 
class of literature with which, unfortunately, the Press of France, Germany, 
and, to some extent, England teems at present. 

ae eo ae 

M. Dottin, the well-known Professor of Celtic in the University of Rennes, 
has just published in the series, Za Vie des Saints (Bloud, Paris), “‘ Les Livres 
de Saint Patrice, Apotre de L’Irlande.” In this little volume M. Dottin 
presents to his readers a beautiful French translation of the Confession, the 
Letter to Coroticus, the Faed Fiada, and the Hymn of Fiach. This, though 
important for his French readers, is by no means the most noteworthy feature 
of the little book. The introduction of twenty-three pages by which the 
translation is preceded will be more eagerly scanned in these countries. 
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The first section deals with the Sources for the Life of St. Patrick. Professor 
Dottin holds that the Confession and the Letter to Coroticus are from Patrick’s 
pen, as well as at least two of the Dicta. He admits, too, that the Canons 
of Patrick Auxilius and Isserninus are genuine, and though doubtful about 
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the prayer Faed Fiada he considers it is probably from the fifth century. 
The Hymn of Fiach is regarded by him as from about the year 800. He 
remarks, in passing, that if the historian were to refuse all credence to the 
later Lives of the Saint he would display an undue scepticism, especially in 
view of the fact that the writers of these Lives have utilised sources which 
belonged to an earlier period, and which are long since lost. 
eo fe af 
In the third chapter Professor Dottin deals briefly with the principal 
points in the history of St. Patrick. Two dates only does he consider as 
well established—namely, 432 as the year of the arrival of St. Patrick to 
begin his missionary career in Ireland, and 461 as the year of his death. He 
is of the opinion that Foclut by the western sea was the place where Patrick 
spent his years of captivity. In this view he relies entirely on the authority 
of Professor Bury ; and had he had an opportunity of examining the criticisms 
of that position, notably that written by Cardinal Moran (Irn1sH THEOLOGICAL 
QuaRTERLY, July, 1906), it is more probable he would have shown greater 
hesitation in rejecting the traditional teaching on this point. 
OS 
Messrs. Desclée, Lefebvre & 8., Rome, have published a second edition 
of Summula Doctrinae Divi Thomae Aquinatis, by Rev. A. Missaglia, D.S.Th. 
The author includes in his work the Opusculum of Cardinal de Turre Cremata 
on the Roman Pontiff, in which the teaching of St. Thomas on the Primacy 
of Pope is explained. Father Missaglia’s three volumes are useful for those 
who, though not having time to read the works of St. Thomas, are anxious 
to study his doctrines. 
7 7 


7 
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In his Pentecost Preaching Father Devine, C.P., has twenty-five instructive 
sermons on the Gospels for the Sundays after Pentecost. A useful feature of 
the sermons is the synopsis which accompanies each discourse. The publisher 
is Thomas Baker, London. Price, 4s. 6d. 


oe fe oe 


.2 ° 
Those who take an interest in Bimetallism will read with pleasure two 
little books by James C. Smith, entitled Intertemporary Values and The 
Trust and the Gold Trust, published by Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
London. 


7 / 7 
“9 “ +“ 


We have received from Messrs. Browne & Nolan the second edition of the 
first volume of the Summula Philosophiae Scholasticae, by Rev. J. 8. Hickey, 
0. Cist. The work is so well and favourably known for its clearness, simplicity, 
the cogency of its arguments, and the wealth of illustration of difficult points 
by means of copious footnotes from the best modern books on the subject, 
especially in the English language, that it needs no commendation from us. 
We notice in this new edition many additional footnotes from the most 
recent literature on the questions dealt with. There are several quotations, 
for instance, from De Wulf-Coffey. The price of the volume is 4s. net. 


a 


OS 
From Messrs. Gill & Son, Ltd., we have received Ssogat-re Seatpain 


Céicinn (price 6d.), written in Irish by Richard Foley. At a time when the 
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interest in Keating has been quickened by the edition of his History, the 
work of Mr. Foley is particularly well-timed. This little pamphlet (25 pages) 
was written for one of the Competitions in Feis na Murhan (1907), and was 
awarded the first prize. It gives a clear, accurate and concise account of 
Keating’s life, and the writer has taken care to give the references upon 
which he relies for all his statements. The list of sources at the end will 
be found useful by the student. 
?. 


eo fe af 
Longmans, Green & Co. have done an excellent work in publishing in 
handy form Cardinal Newman’s Meditations and Devotions. The work is 
divided into three parts, each neatly bound in red cloth, and obtainable at 
the very moderate price of Is. net. Nothing that we might say could enhance 
even a little the great Cardinal’s reputation, and it is enough to call attention 
to a publication that reduces to so popular a price one of the most beautiful 

and devotional of his works. 
7 


7 ¢, 
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Another very useful little work is A Key to Meditation, which is a translation 
from the French original of Father Crasset, 8.J. The various methods of 
mental prayer are explained and exemplified, the treatment being based 


on the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., are 
the publishers. 
eo fe af 


We have pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to A Short Defence 
of Religion, which, as the sub-title informs us, is intended chiefly to arm 
young people against the unbelief of the present day. The work is a trans- 
lation by Rev. William M‘Loughlin, Mount Melleray Abbey, of the Italian 
original by Rev. Joseph Ballerini, Professor in the Seminary, Pavia. That 
it meets a want of our time is attested by the fact that the first Italian edition 
was exhausted in a few months. M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., are the publishers, 
and the price is 3s. 6d. Pp. xii + 188. 

. 7 
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We wish to direct attention to the Responses of the Biblical Commission 
in reference to the Book of Isaias, which will be found on page 113. It will 
be seen that the Commission forbids anyone to teach that the prophecies in 
the Book of Isaias or the prophecies of Scripture generally are not true 
prophecies ; that it pronounces such a view inconsistent with the existence 
in the Bible of certain prophecies, especially the Messianic and eschatological, 
which undoubtedly have reference to the distant future, as well as with the 
unanimous opinion of the Fathers that the prophets foretold even such 
things as were to take place only after many centuries ; that it rejects the 
view which would have us believe that the prophets must always have 
addressed only theirjeontemporariesyn view which would bring down toa com- 
paratively late date the second part of Isaias (XL.-LXVI.), concerned as it is 
with Jews of the Babylonian captivity; and finally, that it declares that 
neither the philological argument, nor all the arguments of critics taken to- 
gether, are sufficient to prove that the entire Book of Isaias was not written 
by one and the same author—namely, Isaias himself. These Responses were 
approved by His Holiness Pius X. on June 28, 1908. 
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Nihil Obsiat, 
Jacospus Canonicus DuNNE, 
Censor Theol. Deputatus. 


Imprimi Potest, 
++ GULIELMUS, 
Archiep. Dublin., Hib. Primas. 





Repetition of Extreme Unction. 


REVERTING to the discussion regarding the repetition of 
Extreme Unction originated by Dr. MacDonald in the 
January (1907) number of the Irish THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY, and to which I made a brief contribution in 
the following number, I propose in the present article to 
bring to the notice of our readers a certain opinion on this 
subject which will probably be new to many of them. It 
is an opinion which, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, was supported by the authority of several 
theologians conspicuous for their acquaintance with the 
history of sacramental theology, but which, during 
the temporary obscuration of the claims of positive and 
historical theology which in our Catholic schools marked 
the close of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century, almost sank into oblivion, with the result that 
to-day itis not noticed or considered in the bulk of our 
standard text-books. Quite recently, however, it has been 
revived, and its claims to solid probability strongly urged 
by Fr. Joseph Kern, 8.J., whose excellent monograph on 
Extreme Unction was published two years ago.' 
*4Our readers are familiar with the common teaching which 
denies that the Sacrament of Extreme Unction can be 
validly repeated during the same illness so long as the 
danger of death continues the same. To justify repetition 
there must be, it is held, either complete recovery followed 
by relapse into the same or some other serious disease, or in 
cases of lingering and certainly fatal diseases, in which, 
strictly speaking, there can be no question of recovery, a 
new danger of death must have supervened. But what 
kind or degree of danger is meant? And how can it be 
known when a new danger has arisen? It is obviously 
1 De Sacramento Extremae Unctionis Tractatus Dogmaticus. Pustet, 
Ratisbon, 1907. Fr. Kern mentions the following as defenders of the 
opinion in question :—Menard, Launoi, Martene, Juénin, Drouven, Pouget, 
Pellicia, Binterim, and Heinrich. See references op. cit., p. 357-8. 
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important to be able to lay down some practical rule}for 
deciding these points, and in attempting to do so it is to 
be feared that many moral theologians—for it is they 
chiefly who have busied themselves with this task—have 
taken too little trouble to find any solid and consistent 
theoretical basis for the practice they recommend. 

Many insist that a certain interval—generally a month— 
should elapse, during which, according to some, there should 
also have occurred a notable temporary improvement in 
the condition of the sick person, while others seem to be 
satisfied that the mere lapse of such an interval is a sufficient 
reason for presuming that a new danger of death has arisen. 
Missionary priests, I believe, very generally follow this 
presumptive rule. But from a theoretical point of view, 
if it be really true that a new danger of death is required 
for the valid repetition of the Sacrament, there are two 
serious objections to this rule. In the first place, in many, 
and perhaps in most, cases to which the rule is intended to 
apply there is really no justification, either on medical or 
on commonsense grounds, for setting up such a presump- 
tion. Incurable consumption, for instance, or incurable 
cancer may progress steadily for many months without any 
appreciable change in the physical (as distinct from the 
psychological) condition of the patient. The only true 
sense in which it may be said that a new danger of death 
arises after the lapse of a month is that the same danger 
which was serious a month ago is more serious and more 
imminent now. The inevitable end is so much nearer. In 
the second place, in other cases where the disease may have 
been really checked and serious danger may have ceased, 
it may happen that an unexpected relapse or complication 
takes place (owing, for instance, to some imprudence on the 
part of the patient or attendants or to similar accidental 
causes), and that within a much briefer period than a month 
repetition may not only be permitted but demanded for the 
reason that the sacramental effect of the previous adminis- 
tration may have ceased with the cessation, however 
temporary, of serious danger. And in such a case to insist 
on an interval of a month would defeat the purpose which 
the rule is intended to attain. 

Hence not a few theologians who maintain the common 
teaching that Extreme Unction cannot be repeated validly 
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during the same danger of death give up as fruitless any 
attempt to lay down a practical rule based on the mere 
lapse of time. Nor is it only in modern times that this 
difficulty has been realised. Albert the Great, following 
an opinion which found support in his day, fixed a year 
instead of a month as the interval for repeating Extreme 
Unction in cases of lingering illness, on the ground that it 
required a complete revolution of the stars so to change 
the humours and habits of the human body as to bring 
about a numerical difference in the disease.’ To this 
argument St. Bonaventure very aptly replied that it was 
“highly absurd for the Sacraments to be regulated by the 
motion of the stars”’;* and this criticism loses little of 
its force if we apply it to the modern attempt to regulate 
the repetition of Extreme Unction by a mere time-rule. 
Not a few modern theologians, therefore, leaving the ques- 
tion of time indefinite, lay down the rule that if a sick 
person after being anointed so far recovers that the proxi- 
mate or imminent danger of death passes away, he may be 
validly anointed again when the danger becomes imminent 
once more ;* and it would seem indeed as if most of the 
theologians who insist on a new danger of death as a condition 
for valid repetition mean imminent or critical danger. On 
the other hand, the common teaching does not require that 
danger of death should be imminent or critical in order to 
justify the administration of the Sacrament in the first 
instance, much less that the sick person should be actually 
in extremis or at the point of death, as the Scotists formerly 
taught.‘ It is allowed, for example, that a consumptive 
patient, who in all probability will live for several months, 
for whom, in other words, the danger of death, however 
certain, is at present only remote, may be validly anointed 
hic et nunc, and it is further allowed that the effect of the 
Sacrament in such a case will continue until death, not- 
withstanding temporary spells of improvement during 
which the danger may cease to be imminent. If theologians, 
therefore, who allow. repetition in such a case with each 
recurrence of imminent danger wish to be consistent, they 


1 In Sent., IV., xxiii., a. 21. 

2 In Sent., ibid., a. 2, q. 4 ad. 2. 

® See authors quoted by Kern, op. cit., p. 336-7. 
See Inish THEoLocicaL QuarTeERLY, April, 1907, pp. 247 ff. 
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ought to admit that Extreme Unction may be validly repeated 
while the effect of the previous administration remains ; and 
if this is once admitted no sound theoretical reason can be 
given for limiting its repetition at all. Thus unconsciously, 
it would seem, many supporters of the common teaching 
betray the cause they represent, and, were they logically 
consistent, they ought to be found on the side of the neglected 
opinion which Fr. Kern has revived. 

This opinion explicitly maintains that Extreme Unction 
may be validly repeated while the effect of the previous 
Unction remains, and therefore during the same danger of 
death. That is to say, apart from the disciplinary question 
and so far as mere validity is concerned, it is held to be 
solidly probable that Extreme Unction, like the Viaticum, 
can be repeated several times during the same serious 
illness without waiting for any fixed interval to elapse or 
otherwise attempting to verify that elusive condition which 
would require a new danger of death. 

Now it is clear, to begin with, that if this view were once 
generally accepted as the true theoretical solution of the 
question of repetition, the difficulties and inconsistencies in 
which current teaching is involved would disappear ; while 
from a practical viewpoint the missionary priest would find 
himself relieved of what must often prove a burden to his con- 
science when he comes to apply the somewhat vague and in- 
consistent rules laid down for his guidance by standard 
authors. He would feel himself free to follow some safe inter- 
pretation of a mere disciplinary law, without worrying in each 
case as to whether he is exposing a Sacrament to invalidity. 
For this, practically speaking, is what he is called upon to 
decide, so long as the common theory is maintained that 
Extreme Unction cannot validly be repeated during the 
same danger of death. I am prepared, then, to believe that 
the average missionary priest will be ready to welcome this 
opinion if it can be shown to have reason and authority as 
well as simplicity on its side. Let us see how far this is so. 

Ultimately, of course, it is by the will of Christ Himself, 
the author of the Sacraments, that the conditions of their 
validity are determined ; and this is true even though, as is 
rightly contended, the Church possesses a certain discre- 
tionary power over the matter and form of some Sacraments. 
But on the point at issue we have no means of ascertain- 
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ing Christ’s intention except through the teaching and 
practice of the Church and by a reasonable exercise of the 
speculative faculty on the data which Church history 
supplies. It is in this way that the whole edifice of sacra- 
mental theology has been slowly built up. We are entitled, 
therefore, in the present instance to appeal not only to the 
evidence of ecclesiastical tradition, but to speculative 
considerations which, by common consent, are recognised 
as having weight in the science of sacramental theology ; 
and one or two considerations of this kind certainly favour 
the opinion which it is my purpose to recommend to the 
reader. 

In the first place, sacramental analogy leads us to infer 
that sacraments which do not imprint a character may be 
repeated as often as the subject is capable of receiving them. 
It is so with Penance and the Eucharist, and if Matrimony 
because of its unity and indissolubility may not be repeated 
so long as either party lives, this is to be accounted for by 
peculiar reasons which do not apply to Extreme Unction. 
In the next place, whether we consider the direct spiritual 
effects of Extreme Unction—remission of sins and of the relics 
of sin or the general invigoration of the soul in preparation 
for its probably final conflict with the enemy—or the indirect 
and conditional effect of bodily healing, it is clear that on 
internal grounds no valid reason can be assigned why these 
effects may not be increased indefinitely by repetition, as 
may the effects of Penance and the Eucharist. All that is 
required for the valid reception of the Sacrament, even 
according to the teaching to which the opinion under 
consideration is opposed, is serious illness involving danger 
of death—even though the danger be only remote. Why, 
therefore, should the same condition which qualifies for the 
reception of Extreme Unction in the first instance fail to 
qualify for its repetition ? No intelligible reason can be given 
except that the subject is incapable of receiving the Sacra- 
ment a second time so long as the effect of the first reception 
remains ; and this, as we have seen, is virtually denied by 
not a few supporters of the common theory. 

Other considerations of a similar kind might be added to 
enforce the aprioristic argument in favour of Fr. Kern’s 
opinion ; but I prefer to turn to the positive and historical 
argument on which this opinion mainly relies for its defence. 
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As already stated, the practice and teaching of the Church 
are the chief aids we possess for arriving at any definite 
conclusion on questions of sacramental theology: mere 
a priori speculations must always yield to historical evidence 
and to the positive teaching of authority. Now, in regard 
to this question of repeating Extreme Unction, it is unfor- 
tunately a fact that no evidence of decisive value has 
reached us—at least none has so far been discovered— 
that would shed any light on the practice of the early 
centuries. But from the ninth century onwards we have 
evidence of the practice then in vogue, and we are justified 
in this, as in similar instances, in recurring to the argument 
from prescription. If we find at that period in various 
parts of the Western Church a widely established practice 
of repeating Extreme Unction for seven days consecutively, 
or even oftener until the sickness ended in death or recovery, 
we may fairly presume that this practice had come down from 
a more remote age, and possibly from the very beginning. 
And if we find, further, that the same practice prevailed in 
the Eastern Church (in which in a modified form it still 
— long before the Photian schism, and was retained 

y sects which separated from the Catholic Church in the 
fifth century, our presumption is very much strengthened 
and becomes a practical certainty. And, as a matter of 
fact, we find that such is the case. 

Several of the Ordos that have come down to us from 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries have 
affixed to the rite ‘‘ Ad Visitandum Infirmum ” an express 
rubric directing the repetition of the Unction and Viaticum 
for seven consecutive days. Thus the Liber Sacramentorum 
S. Gregorii M., edited by Menard, after giving the rite for 
the Unction, adds: “‘ Deinde communicet eum corpore et 
sanguine Domini. Et sic faciant illi per septem dies, si 
necessitas fuerit, tam de communione quam et de alio 
officio ; et suscitabit eum Dominus et si in peccatis fuerit, 
dimittentur ei.” * In an “ Ordo ad visitandum infirmum ” 


of the tenth century belonging to a church in Rheims the 
same rubric is appended : “Sic fac per septem dies, si 
necessitas fuerit, tam de communione quam de alio officio.” * 
In a MS. of the Monastery of St. Remigius at Rheims (also 


* Migne, P. L. LXXVIII., 238. 
* Martene, De Antiguis Ecclesiae Ritibus, I., 869. 
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of the tenth century) the rubric reads: ‘‘ Et septem dies vel 
multo plures, si necessitas fuerit, tam de communione quam 
de alio officio erga infirmum fiat, ut sicut apostolus dicit, 
imo per eum Spiritus Sanctus ait: si in peccatis fuerit, 
dimittentur ei.””' Two different Ordos of the Church of 
Tours, also from the tenth century, repeat word for word the 
rubric quoted from the Liber Sacramentorum.’? The eleventh 
century Codex Tilianus, published by Menard, and which 
probably belonged originally to a church in Normandy, adds 
the following prescription to the rite of Unction: “ Post 
haec communicet eum sacerdos corpore et sanguine Domini ; 
et sic septem continuos dies, nisi necessitas contigerit, [ut] 
tam de communione quam de alio officio se abstineat ; et 
suscitabit eum Dominus ad salutem, et si in peccatis sit, 
dimittentur ei, ut apostolus ait ;”’* and the same injunction 
is repeated verbatim in a MS. of the Church of Salsburg 
(twelfth century) published by Martene.* Martene prints 
another Ordo (No. XIV.) from an eleventh century MS. 
which contains almost word for word the rubric of the Liber 
Sacramentorum ;° and this rubric occurs once again sub- 
stantially unaltered in a thirteenth century MS., also 
published by Martene.° These documents attest the 
practice of particular churches in Italy, France, England 
and Germany during the period from the ninth to the 
twelfth centuries, and a practice so widespread and so long 
continued must have been based on a more ancient and 
equally widespread tradition. 

Nor is the positive value of this evidence counter- 
balanced by the silence on the question of repetition of 
several other Ordos that have survived from this period. 
The absence of the rubric prescribing repetition is no proof 
that repetition was not practised in those churches with 
whose Ordos we are acquainted. Those same Ordos con- 
tain no direction for repeating the Viaticum, from which 
no one would infer that the Viaticum was not given 
repeatedly to the sick and dying, much less that its repetition 
was forbidden. The very most we can infer from the 
silence of these Ordos is that the priests for whose guidance 
they were compiled were supposed to be familiar with the 

P. L., wid., 537. « Ibid., 905. 
* Martene, wid., 853, 859. * Ibid. 
> P. L., wid., 528. * Ibid., 931. 
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practice of their own churches and to require no legal 
direction in the matter of repeating their ministrations for 
sick members of their flock. With so much positive evidence, 
therefore, in favour of the practice of repeating Extreme 
Unction daily for seven days, and in the absence of any 
positive evidence from surviving liturgical documents 
tending to show that the practice was anywhere forbidden, 
it is reasonable to conclude that it was widely followed in 
the Western Church during this period. Biographies of 
the period do not as a rule furnish any additional informa- 
tion; but they do not for the most part mention the 
administration of Extreme Unction at all unless there is 
some special reason for doing so. One conspicuous exception, 
however, is the biography—written shortly after his death— 
of St. Rembert, Archbishop of Hamburg, who died about 
887. It is there recorded that on the seventh day before 
his death the saint asked for the Holy Unction with oil, and 
that he received “this salutary remedy,” together with 
Holy Communion, every day until the end.’ 

It is, no doubt, at first sight a strange thing that in the 
thirteenth century this practice seems to have almost 
completely disappeared in the Western Church and the 
theologians of that century to have been unaware of its 
existence. But the fact is satisfactorily explained by the 
general neglect of this Sacrament which crept in at that 
time and the custom that was introduced of seeking it 
only in extremis. This result was brought about by the 
growth of certain popular superstitions regarding the 
consequences entailed by its reception,? but most of all 
perhaps by the extortionate demands of the clergy on the 
occasion of administering the Unction—demands which 
prevented the poor or even those of moderate means from 
asking for it except as a last resource.’ And the speculative 
teaching of St. Bonaventure, followed by the Scotist school, 
soon appeared to co-operate with these causes in promoting 
the impression that Extreme Unction was intended only for 
those who were judged to be on the very point of death 
and incapable of sinning any more—a view in which there 


? ActaSS., 4 Febr., p. 571. 

* For instance, that the person anointed could not «afterwards use the 
rights of marriage, eat flesh meat, make a will, walk with bare feet, &c. 
* Cf. Kern, p. 282 sq., 
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was little occasion for discussing the question of repetition. 
Yet even in the thirteenth century and at the beginning of 

the fourteenth, a few synodal statutes are found which 

favour repetition—e.g., a statute of the Diocese of Valens 

of the year 1255, which, speaking of Extreme Unction, says : 

“* Et sicut poenitentia iteratur, ita it istud sacramentum ”’ ; ' 

and we have to wait till the sixteenth century for the 

earliest legislation forbidding repetition during the same 

sickness or the same danger of death.? 

The present practice of the Eastern Orthodox (schis- 
matical) Church is for each of seven priests, whenever the full 
number is available, to administer Extreme Unction one 
after the other—in other words, to repeat the Sacrament 
seven times in immediate succession. The existence of this 
practice can be traced back beyond the time of Michael 
Cerularius, who was patriarch of Constantinople from 1043 
to 1058, and there is every reason to accept as correct the 
explanation of its origin offered by the most learned Oriental 
theologians themselves—viz., that it is a modification of 
the more ancient practice of repeating the Sacrament for 
seven successive days.’ When piety grew cold the people 
in large numbers began to put off the reception of the 
Sacrament till it was too late to have it repeated for seven 
days, and the present usage was introduced to secure the 
seven-fold repetition in all cases. A study of the rite itself, 
as given in the Euchologion, bears out this explanation. It 
seems to have been constructed originally as a seven-day 
function with appropriate changes in the accidental parts 
for each day. For instance, the consecration of the oil, 
which is repeated by each of the seven priests, would be 
meaningless if the office had been drawn up originally with 
a view to the present practice, whereas it is quite intelligible 
if the repetition were intended to take place on successive 
days. Among the Armenians and Nestorians the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction has fallen into desuetude, though there 
is evidence that the Nestorians retained it for a time after 
their separation from the Church ; but Maltzew, the learned 
Russian theologian, who has written a work on the Sacra- 
ments in German, states that the Copts have the practice of 


* Hardouin, VII., 1979. * Kern, p. 345. 
* Cj. Kern, op. cit., p. 341. 
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anointing the sick for seven days,’ and their liturgy testifies 
to the same effect.” 

These are the facts to be gathered from liturgical sources, 
and which bear on the question at issue. Before under- 
taking to appraise their theoretical significance it is well 
to call attention also to the earliest speculations on the sub- 
ject of repetition with which history makes us acquainted. 
[t appears that at the beginning of the twelfth century the 
Benedictines were in possession of the practice—inherited 
no doubt from previous ages—of repeating Extreme Unction 
with each recurrent illness, and that some ecclesiastics of 
the time objected to this practice, and believed that the 
Sacrament should not be repeated at all. Thus Abbot 
(later Cardinal) Godfried, writing to St. Yves, Bishop of 
Chartres (died 1117), condemns the Benedictine practice on 
the ground, strange to say, that “no Sacrament ought to 
be repeated ”’ ; but in order to be sure that he is right he 
wishes to have his friend’s opinion on the subject, and the 
latter, in his reply, expresses his concurrence in this view.* 
Not long afterwards Peter the Venerable of Cluny was asked 
by Abbot Theobald to explain “ why it was that the unction 
of the sick was the only unction [out of many] repeated, 
and why this took place only at Cluny?” and Peter in his 
reply gave a convincing explanation of the Benedictine 
practice, according to which “infirmorum unctio non solum 
apud quosdam geminatur, sed insuper quibusdam infirmis 
frequenter per diversa tempora in morbum recidentibus 
nullo servato numero datur.’’ His main contention is that 
the sick person on recovery may have sinned again and be 
in need of the remission of sins promised by St. James, 
and that the apostle himself not only does not suggest that 
the unction may be given only once, but clearly implies 
the contrary: “ut quoties quis infirmatus fuerit, toties 
inungatur.” * After this, it would seem, there was no 
opposition to the principle that Extreme Unction might 
be repeated, and subsequent differences of opinion have: 
arisen only in regard to the circumstances or conditions 
required for its valid and lawful repetition. It is quite 


* Die Sacramente der Orthodox Kath. Kirche, Berlin, 1892, p. cccexxxii. 
See Denzinger, Ritus Orientalium, II., p. 501-6. 
See the letters in Migne, P. L. CLVIJ., 87 sq. 

‘P. L. CLXXXIX., 392 sz. 
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evident that Theobald was wrong in supposing that the 
practice of repetition was peculiar to Cluny. It was 
the general Benedictine practice, and the Cistercians of 
Clairveaux had also the habit of repeating the Sacrament, 
with the restriction, however, that,it was to be given only 
once within the year;' while, as is clear from the facts 
already stated, a seven-fold repetition was the rule in 
many Churches. 

What judgment are we to pronounce on the practice 
the evidence for which has been stated ? The reason given 
by Godfried against the Benedictine practice—that no 
Sacrament ought to be repeated—is worthless, while the 
reason given by Theobald—that the analogy of other 
unctions, as in Baptism, Confirmation, Ordination, Con- 
secration of a Church, &c., should be followed in the 
case of our Sacrament—is equally wide of the mark; 
and these, so far as we know, are the} only theoretical 
arguments ever advanced against the principle of repeti- 
tion. The argument of Albert the Great, already referred 
to, may be taken to represent the best theoretical justi- 
fication of the Cistercian custom, according to which a 
year should have elapsed before the Sacrament could be 
repeated ; and no modern theologian will recognise any force 
in that argument. In reference to the period extending 
from the thirteenth century down to the post-Tridentine 
revival of historical studies, it cannot be denied that in 
regard to this question of repeating Extreme Unction, as in 
regard to several other questions, theologians attended too 
exclusively to mere speculative and a priori considerations 
and neglected the historical data which ought to have been 
taken into account, but of which, unfortunately, their 
knowledge was very meagre. It was only from the seven- 
teenth century onward that the full data became available 
for a definitive judgment on the subject ; and not only must 
the scholastic teaching be discounted somewhat by reason 
of its one-sided method, but the definition of the Council 
of Trent must be interpreted in the light of this fact. 

Most of those who uphold the common teaching, that 
Extreme Unction cannot be repeated validly during the 
same danger of death, appear to assume that the Council of 
Trent has decided this point, and they consequently ignore, 
* Kern, op. cit., p. 334 sq. 
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or at least treat as unimportant, the facts I have stated 
above. Here, indeed, is the main strength of their position. 
The Council has taught that “if the sick recover after 
receiving this unction they can be aided again by the 
Sacrament when they fall anew into a similar danger of death 
(aliud simile vitae discrimen).”’ But it must be allowed 
by advocates of the common opinion that there is here no 
explicit definition to the effect that Extreme Unction cannot 
be repeated unless a new danger of death has arisen; and that 
there is not even an implicit definition to that effect is the 
legitimate contention of those who oppose the common 
teaching. The intention of the Tridentine Fathers was 
merely positive, not exclusive. They wished to define, in 
opposition to more restrictive views, of which examples have 
been given above, that the Sacrament may be validly 
repeated in the circumstances which they mention ; but they 
did not mean thereby to deny its validity if repeated in other 
circumstances not mentioned. They wished, in other words, 
merely to confirm the positive teaching of the great majority 
of scholastic theologians, which had been opposed by a 
small minority, as to the undoubted validity of Extreme 
Unction repeated in the circumstances mentioned. If they 
had really meant to define the invalidity of repetition unless a 
new danger exists, on what principle could those theologians, 
who seem to assume that it was so, defend their own teaching 
that the Sacrament may be repeated after a month or some 
such interval, even though the disease has been making 
steady progress all the time and there has been no real 
improvement from a medical point of view? Nor are those 
supporters of the common teaching any better off who 
understand the new danger of death to be imminent or 
critical danger, for it is clear that the Fathers of Trent did 
not require that the danger should be imminent in order to 
qualify for the first valid reception of the Sacrament. It 
ought, therefore, to be granted that the question in dispute 
has not been decided by the authority of the Council of 
Trent ; and having regard to the condition which is generally 
recognised as a necessary preliminary for a definition— 
namely, an exhaustive examination of tradition, a condition 
which had certainly not been fulfilled when the Council was 
held—we may take it for certain that the Tridentine teaching 
had no such implicit scope as is claimed for it. 
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The teaching of Trent, however, if indecisive on the 
speculative question, may be taken as establishing a dis- 
ciplinary law in regard to the practice of repetition, and the 
Roman Ritual explicitly forbids the repetition of Extreme 
Unction during the same sickness, “nisi diuturna sit; ut 
si, cum infirmus convaluerit, iterum in periculum mortis 
incidat.”” That is to say, in case of an ordinary brief illness 
repetition is forbidden, and for cases of lingering illness 
the recurrence of danger of death after a temporary con- 
valescence is mentioned as one instance in which the Sacra- 
ment may be repeated (ut si . . .) ; from which it does not 
follow that this is the only instance. But granting that the 
present disciplinary law forbids repetition during the same 
danger of death, does this settle the speculative question of 
validity in case the Sacrament is repeated unlawfully ? No 
theologian who is familiar with the history of disciplinary 
variations in regard to the other Sacraments will seriously 
maintain that it isso. For a variety of reasons the practice 
in different ages and the law for the time being have altered 
in regard to the frequency with which this or that Sacrament 
may be received ; and there would have been just as much 
justification for a theologian of the first centuries to infer 
from the fact that Christians were then admitted to 
Penance only once that this Sacrament could be given only 
once as for a modern theologian to draw a similar inference 
from the existing discipline in regard to Extreme Unction. 
Tertullian, the Montanist, as we know, and later the 
Novatians, made the mistake of inferring that because the 
Church for a time was in the habit of excluding certain 
classes of sinners from Penance, the sins in question 
were irremissible ; and it would be equally an abuse of 
the disciplinary argument to maintain that the modern 
practice in regard to the repetition of Extreme Unction 
is of itself sufficient to decide the question of theory. 
It would occupy too much space to point out the 
reasons which explain and justify the modern discipline, 
but one reason may be mentioned which goes far to account 
for it—viz., the as yet unsolved doubt as to the conditions 
required for a valid repetition of Extreme Unction. For 
while maintaining as solidly probable that this Sacrament 
may be validly repeated during the same danger of death, 
the opinion I am expounding does not claim that the common 
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opinion to which it is opposed is not worthy of respect by 
reason of the authority which supports it. But the question 
is how that common opinion can be reconciled with the facts 
that have been stated, and whether when those facts have 
been duly weighed by theologians—and hitherto they have 
been frequently overlooked—the common opinion may not 
change, and possibly also the discipline which defers to 
that opinion. 

But while refusing to admit that the modern discipline of 
the Western Church furnishes a decisive argument in favour 
of the prevailing theoretical teaching, the opinion I am ex- 
plaining is far from denying the theoretical value of the 
argument based on disciplinary practice. On the contrary, 
its main defence lies in an appeal to that argument ; only, 
instead of taking the peculiar practice of any one age as 
necessarily embodying a doctrinal definition of the theoretical 
question involved, it insists on including the possibly varying 
usages of different ages in the survey ; and, if important 
variations are discovered, it maintains that every such 
variation, for which sufficient ecclesiastical sanction can be 
proved, must be reconcilable with the ultimate theoretical 
truth. And in face of the evidence that has been submitted 
who will say that the western medieval and presumably 
ancient practice, of which the immemorial Eastern prac- 
tice is merely a modification, has not sufficient ecclesias- 
tical sanction to justify its claim to consideration ? Many 
theologians, it is true, have either ignored the facts or set 
them aside lightly as being unworthy of serious notice ; but 
this attitude is clearly indefensible. It only remains, then, 
to consider the attempts that have been made by those 
better informed and better inspired theologians who, after 
considering the facts and admitting their significance, have 
tried to reconcile them with the theory commonly held 
regarding the valid repetition of Extreme Unction. It 
should be remarked that in these attempts the cumulative 
force of the evidence which seems to establish a valid pre- 
scriptive argument in favour of an early or even primitive 
practice of unlimited repetition is somewhat obscured, the 
West and the East being considered separately and the 
corroborative value of the combination of testimonies being 
lost sight of. 


Two conflicting explanations have been offered. Accord- 
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ing to the first, in the Western medieval practice there was 
no intention of administering the Sacrament more than 
once, the repetition of the rite on the following days being 
merely regarded as what we call to-day a sacramental ; 
and the same explanation is offered of the seven-fold repeti- 
tion in the East. But this is an altogether artificial 
explanation. There was no clearly recognised distinction in 
that age between a Sacrament and a mere sacramental, and, 
even if there had been, it is quite clear to the candid historian 
that the compilers of the Ordos I have quoted never thought 
of distinguishing between the character of the rite as adminis- 
tered on the first and on the following days. It is in connec- 
tion with the repeated rite that its strictly sacramental effects 
are described by the quotation or paraphase of the words of 
St. James. And why, unless the Sacrament itself was in 
question, should the condition “ si necessitas fuerit”’ have 
been added, implying that repetition should cease in case of 
recovery—.e., when the administration of the Sacrament 
was no longer justified by serious illness ? In regard to the 
Oriental practice we find Arcudius, himself a Greek, whose 
famous work De Concordia Ecclesiae Occidentalis et Orientalis 
in Septem Sacramentorum Administratione was published in 
1619, willing to admit that the Greek practice was an abuse; 
it did not occur to him as possible to maintain that there 
was no intention of repeating the Sacrament with each 
repetition of the rite. For this he was taken to task by 
Goar,’ who undertook to defend the Oriental practice on the 
assumption that the repetitions of the rite, without being 
intended to be sacramental, were useful pious exercises ; and 
he endeavoured to prove that this was how the Orientals 
themselves understood the matter. But, as Fr. Kern points 
out (p. 347 sq.), Goar himself, in developing his defence, 
is obliged to resort to arguments which overthrow his own 
standpoint and, if valid at all, would logically justify 
repetition of the Sacrament ; and, whatever may be said 
about his interpretation of the Easterns’ mind in his own 
day, it is quite certain that no Oriental theologian at the 
present time accepts his view of the case. They are unani- 
mous in holding that each repetition is as strictly sacra- 
mental as is the first administration. It is quite evident, 
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therefore, that no satisfactory explanation of the facts 
we are considering can be made out on these lines. 
Recognising this, certain other theologians have put 
forward a second explanation, according to which the seven 
repetitions, whether following in immediate succession or 
distributed over seven days, are all strictly sacramental, 
but combine to constitute a single administration of the 
Sacrament. But this explanation gives rise to many 
serious and seemingly insuperable difficulties. In the first 
place it may be asked, by what authority does the Church 
undertake to divide up a Sacrament in this way? If, as 
may be suggested, she has divided the Sacrament of Orders, 
that fact, if admitted, would supply no justification for 
a similar treatment of Extreme Unction. The two Sacra- 
ments are utterly dissimilar in this respect. Nor, confining 
our attention to Extreme Unction itself, can it be held that 
the present composite character of the rite, which includes 
the separate anointing of the several senses, embodies a 
principle which need only be extended in order to justify 
the explanation we are considering. Although it is true 
that, in accordance with the recent decree of the Holy 
Office (April 26, 1906), Extreme Unction may be validly 
administered by a single application of the holy oil, accom- 
panied by a general form in which there is not only no men- 
tion of any particular sense, but no reference to the senses 
at all, and that therefore the present composite rite is not 
absolutely necessary for validity ; it is true at the same time 
that the various parts of that rite are distinct one from 
another in their sacramental signification, and therefore also 
in their sacramental efficacy, and that, independently of the 
minister’s intention, they naturally coalesce in a single 
composite function. Can the same be said of the repetitions 
of which there is question ? It does not seem so, for they 
are not parts at all, but each is a whole according to the 
received sacramental theory; the whole rite, including 
matter and form, is gone through in each instance, and it is 
only the intention of the minister that can be invoked as a 
dividing and combining factor. And how, in conformity 
with recognised principles, could the minister’s intention 
effect what is demanded by this view? Taking the Western 
practice of repeating the rite every day for seven days, what 
must we suppose the intention to have been on the first 
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day ? If it was intended to confer the Sacrament, as the 
employment of the complete rite would naturally lead us 
to suppose, why repeat the rite at all? In this view its 
repetition would be meaningless. If, on the other hand, 
it was intended to suspend the sacramental effect until the 
rite had been repeated on the seventh day, what becomes 
of the principle that the Sacraments (with the exception of 
Matrimony) cannot validly be administered sub conditione de 
futuro? And, even if such administration were valid, ought 
one to hold that, where the discipline in question obtained, a 
sick person who happened to die unexpectedly on the sixth 
or any previous day was deprived of the fruits of the Sacra- 
ment ? Again, allowing corporal healing to be one of the 
divinely intended effects of Extreme Unction, how can it be 
contended that so many Churches, following what was pro- 
bably the Roman practice, sanctioned a discipline which was 
calculated to exclude this effect ? Omitting other pertinent 
arguments, it may be said, finally, that the explanation of the 
Western practice, with which we are concerned, is contra- 
dicted by the evidence I have quoted. The condition which 
the Ordos mention as justifying repetition—s? necessitas 
fuerit—implies that the complete sacramental effect was 
imparted by the first administration ; else why the precept 
to cease repetition in case the patient should recover before 
the seventh day ? 

The same arguments, substantially, may be urged against 
this view as an explanation of the Eastern practice. 

This being so, we are confronted with the question: Is 
the Church to be held responsible not only for overlooking, 
but for sanctioning officially, the corrupt practice of repeat- 
ing Extreme Unction invalidly? Very few theologians, 
I should think, would be willing to sustain the affirmative. 
Yet it is the only answer that can be given by anyone who 
denies, according to the common teaching, that Extreme 
Unction can be validly repeated during the same danger of 
death. 

Perhaps some of our readers who have studied the 
question will want either to oppose or to defend the view I 
have explained, and which I believe to be solidly probable. 
If so, I am sure the Editors of the QUARTERLY will be glad 
to consider any contribution they may receive on the 
subject. P. J. TONER. 
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FRoM many sides there are indications that the gospels 
of revolt are being found wanting by experience and that 
a reaction in favour of older and saner doctrines has set in. 
As an example of this movement we propose in this paper 
to take the doctrine of the just price of services and com- 
modities. It will be sufficient for our purpose to indicate 
the salient features of the revolt and the return to the 
sounder views which were once prevalent. We may thus 
perhaps be able to help things to move in the right direction. 

Until comparatively modern times it was held universally 
that societies of men are chiefly held together by the virtues 
of justice and charity. Justice especially was considered 
the solid foundation of States, without which it was im- 
possible for them to prosper or even to remain stable 
and permanent. Whatever may have been the practice 
in particular cases and at particular times the ideal at 
least was always upheld that justice must regulate the 
dealings of rulers with the governed, and the mutual 
relations of the governed among themselves. The 
doctrine concerning the nature of justice was that of 
Aristotle, who taught that it consists in a mean between 
two extremes, like other moral virtues. Just as liberality 
is a mean between the two vices of stinginess and prodigality, 
so justice is a mean between excess and defect. Justice, 
however, differs from other virtues in this—that while the 
mean in other virtues is a mean between two vicious habits 
in the virtuous man, justice has also for its mean the debt 
due to somebody else. Other people have certain definite 
rights—the right to live without let or hindrance, the right 
to protection at the hands of the public authority, the right 
to have and to enjoy what belongs to them—certain definite 
rights arising from contract. Justice requires that those 
and all other rights should be respected, that what is due 
to another should be rendered unto him. Not more than 
is due nor less, but just what is due. Justice, therefore, 
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consists in an equality, a balance between what a person 
has a right to and the satisfaction of that right on the part 
of others. As long as each one gives to all others what they 
have a right to, justice is observed, no one has a legitimate 
ground of complaint, all are satisfied and contented, the 
State rests in security on the peace and concord of its 
citizens. 

The justice that governs the relations of individuals 
among themselves was called corrective justice by Aristotle 
because it corrected unjust inequalities by making restitution 
for violations of right. It was called commutative justice 
by the schoolmen because it had to do chiefly with buying 
and selling and other contracts or exchanges. Justice 
regulates such transactions, and consists in this—that if a 
man buys a house he is in possession of the same value 
after the completion of the bargain as he was before. If 
justice has been observed he has not given too much for 
the house nor too little. The mean has been observed, 
and justice has been done. “ But when,” says Aristotle, 
“by buying and selling, men have got neither more nor 
less than they had at first, but exactly the same, then they 
say that they have their own, and have neither lost nor 
gained. And hence corrective justice is a mean between 
the gain and the loss which are produced not willingly, 
but unintentionally, and is such that each party has the 
same both before the transaction and after it.” ' 

Of course the great philosopher was not so foolish as to 
suppose that nothing whatever is gained by the contract. 
If that were the case there would be no motive for making 
the exchange at all. As he shows elsewhere,’ Aristotle 
was fully aware of the two kinds of value which every 
commodity has in society, the value in use and the value 
in exchange. A man who sells wine which he does not 
want, and which he cannot use for money which he does 
want, makes a gain as to the value in use; but if he only 
got the just price he only got the equivalent of his wine 
as far as the value in exchange is concerned. In order 
that exchange may be possible and that commodities 
may have exchange value, some sort of society must have 
been constituted. As Aristotle says: “ Now it is plain 
that barter could have no place in the first community, 
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that is to say, in the household; but must have begun 
when the number of those who composed the community 
came to be enlarged ; for the former of these had all things 
the same and in common; but those who came to be 
separated had in common many other things which 
both parties were obliged to exchange as their wants 
arose.”’ ! 

Value in exchange, then, is given to commodities by the 
fact that there are other men who are willing and able 
to give other commodities of value for them. How much 
they are willing to give will not depend upon the value in 
use which the commodity may have for themselves or its 
present owner, or for any particular individual. If one 
be starving a loaf of bread will be worth more to him than 
all the gold of Midas, but its value to him will not measure 
its value in exchange. This value in exchange will be 
determined by what the members of the community at 
the time are prepared to give for a loaf of bread. It will 
be determined by the social estimate of its utility for the 
support of life and its scarcity. It will not depend upon its 
intrinsic perfection, else a mouse would be more valuable 
than the corn which it eats. It will depend on its capacity 
to satisfy the wants and desires of the people with whom 
commercial relations are possible and practicable. 

All this, which is according to the express teaching of 
the great Greek philosopher, shows that Aristotle considered 
it a matter of justice to keep to what we call a fair and 
reasonable price in buying and selling. Then, as now, 
traders were apt to evade this ethical law, and on that 
account trade and traders were held in small esteem by 
respectable men. Plato only admitted them into his 
Republic because he knew that they were necessary, but 
in an interesting passage he tells us what should be done 
to prevent traders doing injury to the commonwealth 
and to prevent their sordid occupation injuring their own 
characters. “And therefore,” he says, “in respect of 
the multifarious occupations of retail trade, that is to say, 
in respect of such of them as are allowed to remain, because 
they seem to be quite necessary in a State—about these 
the guardians of the law should meet and take counsel 
with those who have experience of the several kinds of 

' Politics, I., c. 9. 
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retail trade, as we before commanded, concerning adultera- 
tion (which is a matter akin to this), and when they meet 
they shall consider what amount of receipts after deducting 
expenses will produce a moderate gain, and they shall 
fix in writing and strictly maintain what they find to be 
the right percentage of profit; this should be done by the 
warders of the agora, and by the warders of the city, and 
by the warders of the country. And so retail trade will 
benefit everyone, and do the least possible injury to those 
in the State who practise it.” ' 

In the third book of his De Officits,* Cicero has a very 
interesting discussion on certain ethical questions connected 
with trade. He tells us that they were cases of conscience 
discussed among the Stoics. One is whether a corn 
merchant who is selling his corn at famine prices, but 
who knows that abundant supplies are close at hand and 
will shortly arrive, is bound in conscience to make the fact 
known to the buyers. Another is whether the owner of 
an insanitary house which he wishes to sell is bound in 
conscience to make known the defective drainage to intend- 
ing buyers. Cicero himself takes the strict view in both 
cases. He says: “‘ That corn merchant, then, seems to me 
to be bound not to practise concealment on the Rhodians, 
nor this house-seller on the purchasers. For it is not 
practising concealment if you should be silent about any- 
thing ; but when for the sake of your own emolument you 
wish those, whose interest it is to know that which you know, 
to remain in ignorance. Now, as to this sort of conceal- 
ment, who does not see what kind of thing it is, and what 
kind of a man will practise it? Certainly not an open, 
not a single-minded, not an ingenuous, not a just, not a good 
man; but rather a wily, close, artful, deceitful, knavish, 
crafty, double-dealing, evasive fellow. Is it not inex- 
pedient to expose ourselves to the imputations of so many 
vices, and even more ? ”’ 

I quote these words not because I think Cicero’s opinion 
on this question the right one, but because the passage 
shows the attitude of a Roman gentleman and of one who 
took a keen interest in ethical questions with regard to 
fair dealing and the just price of commodities. If Cicero 
and those to whom he so confidently appealed had in their 

* Laws, p. 491. 7C. 12. 
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minds no definite standard of what was a just price to give 
for a commodity the whole passage is meaningless. 

St. Thomas Aquinas and Catholic theologians generally 
have followed and appropriated the Aristotelian doctrine 
on justice and on the just price. In the question of the 
Summa, ' where St. Thomas professedly treats of the just 
price of commodities, he quotes both Aristotle and Cicero, 
and by giving as the reason for his decision the great and 
primary maxim of the natural law—Whatsoever you would 
that men should do to you, do you also to them—he shows 
that, according to his ideas, the question of the just price 
was one of natural law and natural reason. The words, 
indeed, were uttered by Our Lord, but that fact does not 
make them merely positive precept; much of Our Lord’s 
teaching is also that of natural reason. It may be added 
that common sense and English law both uphold the 
doctrine of the just price. Buyers of commodities who are 
fit to go to market know what the fair price is of the 
articles which they wish to purchase, and sellers know 
when they are giving fair value for the money which they 
receive. The Sale of Goods Act, 1893, sec. 8, sub-sec. (2), 
prescribes: “Where the price is not determined in 
accordance with the foregoing provisions, the buyer must 
pay a reasonable price. What is a reasonable price is 
a question of fact dependent on the circumstances of each 
particular case.” This obviously supposes that there is 
such a thing as a reasonable price for goods—a price, that is, 
which right reason approves in the case. Price in other 
words is not something which is altogether indeterminate, 
subjective, and arbitrary. There is a price for everything 
that comes into commerce, not necessarily fixed and deter- 
mined to the last farthing, but ascertainable within fairly 
definite limits. It is the reasonable price, not too high 
nor too low, the mean between excess and defect, the just 
price, the fair equivalent in money for the goods. What 
that price is is a question of fact, says the law—a question 
of fact which depends upon the circumstances of each 
individual case, and which can be settled without much 
difficulty by a jury of honest and competent men. 

All this is but the brief exposition of the teaching of 
Catholic moral theology on the famous question of the just 
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price—teaching which St. Thomas and the scholastics 
derived from Aristotle’s doctrine on justice, and which 
they handed down to their modern successors. It was 
necessary to be thus explicit in order to have before our 
eyes a standard by which to judge the worth of the asser- 
tions of the liberal school of political economy. 

According to the teaching of this school a seller always 
tried to sell in the dearest market and a buyer tried to buy 
in the cheapest. The price below which the one would 
not sink and that above which the other would not rise 
was fixed by the subjective and individual valuations of 
the utility of the goods to the seller and buyer respectively. 
The actual price at which the goods were sold depended 
upon the play of supply and demand at the place and time 
in question. Competition among buyers and sellers and 
of buyers against sellers settled the actual price which the 
goods fetched. The law of supply and demand was a law 
of nature, as inevitable as nature’s physical laws, and it 
was as useless for the State to attempt to interfere with 
economic laws of this kind as with the law of gravitation. 
Workmen were a necessary factor of production, an essential 
portion of the productive machinery, and the price of their 
labour was regulated by the same great law as that which 
regulated the price of the raw material which they worked 
up into saleable goods. The business man here, too, bought 
in the cheapest market and sold in the dearest ; the price 
in the one case was what he was compelled to give, in the 
other it was what he could get. The old scholastic theory 
of the just price of commodities was hopelessly antiquated 
and even absurd. Even the historical school of economists 
followed the prevailing doctrine on this point. Dr. W. 
Cunningham writes: “In accordance with current modes 
of thought [the scholastic theologians] tried to determine 
an ideal standard which should be realised in particular 
transactions, and sought for a definite conception of a 
‘just price’; the practical enquiries then resolved them- 
selves into means for discovering the just price of each 
particular thing. From the modern point of view this whole 
quest was quite chimerical ; prices are always fluctuating, 
and must from their very nature fluctuate. . . . We 
know, too, that the commodity used for money must vary 
in value from time to time, and that therefore there must 
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be continual fluctuations not only in values but in prices 
as well. The attempt to determine an ideal price implies 
that there can and ought to be stability in relative 
values and stability in the measure of values—which is 
absurd. 

** The medieval doctrine and its application rested upon 
another assumption, which we have outlived. Value is 
not a quality which inheres in an object, so that it shall 
have the same worth for everybody; it arises from the 
personal preferences and needs of different people, some 
of whom desire a given thing more and some less, some 
of whom want to use it in one way and some in another. 
Value is not objective—intrinsic in the object—but sub- 
jective, varying with the desires and intentions of the 
possessors or would-be possessors; and because it is thus 
subjective there cannot be a definite ideal value, which 
every article ought to possess, and still less a just price 
as the measure of that ideal value.” ' 

It is obvious that when Dr. Cunningham wrote this he 
had no true conception of what the doctrine of the just 
price was and is. All that that doctrine asserts is that there 
should be and that there is an equivalence in social value 
between a commodity and its price at a certain time and 
in a certain place; it says nothing whatever about the 
stability or permanence of price at different times and at 
different places. While maintaining that the just price 
does not depend on the valuation of the individual buyer 
or seller, the medieval doctors did not dream of making 
it intrinsic to the object. They quoted with approval 
St. Augustine, who centuries before had pointed out that 
though mice and fleas are more perfect things in the order 
of nature than bread and money, yet people set a higher 
value on the latter.2 They knew fully well that value is 
not intrinsic to the object in the sense intended by Dr. 
Cunningham, but that it largely at least depends on the 
wants and desires of men, though, of course, there should 
be something in the object to rouse those desires and satisfy 
those wants. 

Even Professor Ashley falls into the same mistake. 
“With us,” he says, “value is something entirely sub- 


* An Essay on Western Civilization, by W. Cunningham, D.D., p. 78. 
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jective ; it is what each individual cares to give for a thing. 
With Aquinas it was something objective; something 
outside the will of the individual purchaser or seller ; 
something attached to the thing itself, existing whether 
he liked it or not, and that he ought to recognise.” ! 
Professor Ashley’s treatment of the doctrine of St. 
Thomas is sympathetic, but in his failure to grasp some 
of its essential features he shows how difficult it is without 
special training to understand scholastic theology. Still 
less can another assertion of these two scholars be admitted. 
In the last edition of his Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce, Dr. Cunningham has the following passage :— 
‘The whole conception of a just price appears to be purely 
Christian ; according to Professor Ashley, who has written 
an admirable exposition of the whole subject, it is unknown 
to the civil law, and had as little place in Jewish habits as 
it has in modern society ; but it really underlies a great 
deal of commercial and gild regulation, and it is constantly 
implied in the early legislation on mercantile affairs.” ° 
Although in the text just quoted Dr. Cunningham asserts 
that the whole conception of a just price appears to be 
purely Christian, yet in a note to the passage he admits 
that it is partly based on Aristotle. As a matter of fact 
it was altogether based on Aristotle. It is an axiom with 
the scholastics that Christianity contains no directly moral 
precepts which do not belong to natural law except those 
which relate to Faith and the Sacraments. They certainly 
regarded the doctrine of the just price as part of the 
doctrine on Justice, and Justice is certainly a virtue of 
the natural law. If St. Thomas quotes the words of Our 
Lord—Whatsoever you would that men should do to you, do 
you also to them—he merely makes use of these words to 
enunciate the first great principle of the law of nature, a 
principle known to Moses as it was to Confucius, the funda- 
mental axiom of all sound ethics. Professor Ashley did, 
indeed, at one time think that the phrase—justum pretiwm— 
first occurred in St. Augustine, but in a note at the end of 
the volume he shows that he had detected his mistake 
before his book was published. The phrase occurs twice 
in the laws of Diocletian and Maximian, which were inserted 


* Introduction to English Economic History and Theory, 1., p. 140. 
*L. c., 1, p. 252. 
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in the Code,‘ and the idea as distinct from the exact phrase 
is one which belongs to justice and human reason, as 
Aristotle and Cicero show. 

Within the last few years many signs have appeared of 
what is really a return, I will not say, to the scholastic, but 
to the true doctrine of value and price. Dr. Cunningham 
himself gives evidence of this. In his Essay from which 
we quoted above he admits that “modern moral feeling 
does not sensibly differ from that of medizval times in the 
desire, if it were possible, to interfere with the action of 
any dealers who are able to enrich themselves through the 
necessities or the ignorance of others, and to gain at their 
expense.” ? Still more satisfactory is what he has in the 
last edition of the Growth of English Industry: ‘‘ Common 
estimation is thus the exponent of the natural or normal 
or just price according to either the medieval or the modern 
view ; but whereas we rely on the higgling of the market 
as the means of bringing out what is the common estimate 
of any object, medizval economists believed that it was 
possible to bring common estimation into operation before- 
hand, and by the consultation of experts to calculate out 
what was the right price.” * A belief, it may be added, 
which is shared by the framers of English law, as we have 
seen, and by business men to this day. 

Henry Sidgwick, in an article contributed by him to 
Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, 
writes :—‘“‘ So far as it has attempted to supply this need, 
the teaching of political economists has generally pointed 
to the conclusion that a free exchange without fraud or 
coercion is also a ‘fair’ exchange. It is, however, doubtful 
how far this interpretation has ever satisfied the common 
moral consciousness, when cases are considered in which one 
party to the exchange is found profiting by the ignorance 
or distress of the other. At any rate it has been widely 
maintained that a strictly competitive exchange does not 
tend to be really ‘ fair ’°—some say cannot be really ‘ free "— 
when one of the parties is under pressure of urgent need. 

Many who are not socialists, nor ignorant of 
economic science, have been led to give some welcome to the 
notion that the ideally ‘fair’ price of a productive service 
is @ price at least rendering possible the maintenance of the 

’ Codex, IV., 44, 2 and & *P. 80. °P. 63 
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producers and their families in a condition of health and 
industrial efficiency.” ' 

The doctrines of the liberal school of English political 
economy were never so widely accepted on the Continent 
as they have been in England, and it is on the Continent 
that their narrow doctrine about price has been most 
vigorously and successfully assailed. M. A. de Tarde, an 
advocate of the Court of Appeal. at Paris, published his 
interesting Work L’Idée du Juste Prix in 1907. It is a 
history and criticism of opinions not from the theological 
but from the economic point of view, and perhaps, the 
more valuable to us on that account. Price, of course, is 
merely the measure in money of the value of a commodity, 
and M. de Tarde shows that the various theories of value, 
sometimes even in spite of the protestations of their 
exponents that ethics had no place in such questions, 
involved also an idea of justice. With the liberal school 
competition was supposed to settle what a fair equivalent 
for any commodity was in the circumstances, while Marx 
and the socialists maintained that the labourer has a right 
in justice to all the wealth that is produced, for all wealth 
is the produce of labour. Recent economic theory is 
adverse to both views, and shows a marked tendency to 
return to earlier theories. As M. de Tarde says: 

‘“ Mais, si le X1X° Siécle parait s’étre inspiré, pendant 
longtemps, de ce libéralisme, et s’étre abstenu de faire 
triompher dans la réalité un ideal défini de justice, cependant, 
’état présent des doctrines et des moeurs semble faire 
retour 4 des conceptions plus proches, par certains cdétés, 
de celles qui avaient cours 4 l’époque médiévale. Les 
dangers que la liberté de lusure a causés dans |’ Europe 
centrale et orientale, ont été assez grands pour induire 
la législation allemande et autrichienne 4 revenir en arriére 
et & faire renaitre le délit d’usure. La législation anglaise 
les a suivies ces temps derniers. Les autres nations 
conservent précieusement leur limitation légale du taux 
de Vinterét. Enfin, le récent code allemand de 1900 crée 
de toutes pitces une théorie générale sur la lésion par 
inequivalence dans les contrats, qui consacre le fondement 
de Vidée d’un juste prix. Ces faits sont significatifs. La 
croyance que le prix le meilleur est le prix de concurrence, 
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parait fortement ébranlée. Tout le mouvement si puissant 
des conditions industrielles, tant ouvriéres que patronales 
(trusts), proteste contre elle. Or, le régulateur de la 
concurrence supprimé, il faut faire appel & de nouveaux 
principes, et, dans ce désarroi, les doctrines idéales de 
justice paraissent devoir prendre une nouvelle force” 
(p. 66). 

We quoted H. Sidgwick above as testifying to a common 
conviction that the workman has a right to a living wage 
which will keep him in decent comfort. This, too, is a 
return to Catholic principles so beautifully set forth by 
Leo XIII. in his encyclical on the condition of labour. 
On this point M. de Tarde says: “‘ A lopposée de la con- 
ception des économists, celles de saint Thomas et celle 
des trade-unionistes anglais demandent le fair wage, le 
living wage. C'est de ce cdté 1&4 que penche la conscience 
moderne ” (p. 256). 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of his book is 
where M. de Tarde outlines the theory of price which is 
coming into vogue. According to this theory, value is 
not something which is inherent in an object, it is not 
crystallized labour, as Marx and his followers asserted. 
Neither is it, ordinarily at least, the result of agreement 
arrived at through the competition of buyer and seller. 
Values and prices are not settled by individuals, still less 
are they a compromise brought about by competition 
between the different values in use of buyer and seller. 
Exchange values are settled in society and by society ; 
they express the social judgment as to the equivalence in 
social value between a commodity and its price. “‘ Au 
contraire les jugements de valeur, qui influeront sur- 
Péchange, seront plus habituellement d’une part, celui 
que lacheteur suppose chez son vendeur; d’autre part, 
celui que son vendeur swppose chez son acheteur. Ce sont 
des jugements moyens de vendeurs et d’acheteurs qui 
sont pris en considération, c’est-i-dire des jugements 
basés sur des désirs moyens et des croyances moyennes. 
Ainsi, la valeur qui sert de fondement le plus souvent a 
la prétention de chaque échangiste, c’est la valeur collective, 
celle qui est commune & toute un groupe. C'est celle-la, 
notamment, que le vendeur prévoit et calcule avant de 
fixer son prix de vente, et, s'il a intérét maintes fois a 
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faire descendre ce prix jusq’au minimum du coit, c’est 
qu’ainsi, en abaissant le jugement de valeur moyen sur 
lequel il table, il s’adresse & un plus grand nombre de 
désirs, il étend sa clientéle.”’ ! 

If we enquire how the collective judgment concerning the 
value of a commodity is formed, we are entering on a 
question of social psychology. Groups and societies of 
men have their special desires, prejudices, opinions, like 
individuals. They express their opinion in a variety of 
ways as to the value of a commodity, as to the price of a 
horse, for example. That collective judgment gives 
exchange value to commodities, and it is its measure. 

The same view has recently been defended in Germany 
in a pamphlet published last year by Dr. Lifschitz. It is, 
of course, the doctrine of the common estimation, the cause 
and measure of value according to the scholastics. But 
it is noteworthy that it is not, as Dr. Cunningham said in 
the passage quoted above, the result of the higgling of 
the market; it exists already and is presupposed while 
the higgling takes place; it guides and directs it, as M. 
de Tarde, resting on experience and observation, explains. 
There is reason to rejoice at the return to sounder views 
which we have tried to show and illustrate, not simply 
because these views are those of the scholastic theologians, 
but because they are truer and more wholesome than those 
which they tend to supplant. One theory favoured 
usury, sweating, commercial dishonesty, and oppression 
of the poor; while another formed the central doctrine 
of modern socialism. The true doctrine of value and price 
rests on justice, the only firm foundation of States. 


T. Siatser, 8.J. 


1A. de Tarde, p. 247. 








Che Present State of Unitarianism. 


Tue first Unitarian place of worship was a large room in 
Essex Street, London. This was fitted up as a temporary 
chapel in 1774 by Theophilus Lindsey, who had seceded 
from the Anglican Establishment in the previous year. 
Four years later, on the 29th of March 1778, the first 
permanent Unitarian building was opened in the same place. 

We say advisedly that Lindsey’s was the first congre- 
gation which can be called Unitarian in the strict sense of 
the name. No doubt we find the Unitaria Religio men- 
tioned in a decree of the Transylvanian Diet held at 
Léczfalva on the 25th of October, 1600. In 1638 this 
title was accepted for their own religion by the Tran- 
sylvanian Socinians; and in 1665 the Polish Socinians 
acknowledged on the title page of their Bibliotheca Fratrum 
Polonorum that they themselves were sometimes known by 
the name. 

But there are great differences between the Socinianism 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and the 
Unitarianism of the nineteenth and twentieth. Under the 
influence of Fausto Sozzini, and especially under the influ- 
ence of the Racovian Catechism, the worship of our Blessed 
Lord was made obligatory, although Socinians held Him 
for a creature. Unitarianism, on the other hand, began 
with a definite refusal of such worship ; and the Anglicans, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Baptists, who followed 
Lindsey, described themselves as “‘ worshippers of the 
Father only.” In the words of Dr. Martineau, they 
addressed themselves “ to take the eternal Son of God from 
heaven, and isolate the Father, as the One Infinite Mind, 
the Sole Self-subsisting Life, the all-pervading Will, at 
whose disposal all creation lies.” 

In order to understand the position of Unitarians and 
their influence at the present moment it is necessary to 
distinguish them from other Antitrinitarian sects. The 
Swedenborgians and the Muggletonians are Antitrinitarian 
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indeed, but they hold that our Lord is the only true God, 
and He alone. Arians and Socinians worship our Lord, and 
base their arguments on Scriptural phrases, while Unitarians 
refuse the worship, and base their arguments on natural 
reason. Even those Baptists, Presbyterians, and Indepen- 
dents or Congregationalists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, whose chapels are to-day in Unitarian hands, were 
really Arians ; and in the case of the English Presbyterians 
it is not difficult to trace the path by which they passed 
from Calvinism through various forms of Arminianism to 
Arianism. 

Perhaps some of the confusion in the matter is due to the 
Unitarians, who have since 1836 possessed a privilege of 
approaching the British sovereign directly as the English 
Presbyterians. Two years earlier, in 1834, they had formed 
an “English Presbyterian Association” to defend their 
possession of chapels and endowments of Presbyterian 
origin. ‘To put the matter plainly, Unitarians assumed the 
name of English Presbyterians to secure themselves in the 
possession of funds and buildings. The line of defence, 
according to the Rev. Walter Lloyd, in his Protestant 
Dissent and English Unitarianism, p. 85, represented the 
Unitarian congregations as direct descendants from the 
“English Presbyterian” founders of the chapels, and 
therefore entitled to the buildings and endowments irrespec- 
tive of the doctrines taught, “ because the Presbyterian 
founders had intentionally left the trusts ‘ open’ to provide 
for all future developments of doctrine.””’ The Rev. Walter 
Lloyd did not hesitate to say of this account that it was 
“legend and not history.” He traced the first introduction 
of that defence to Mr. G. W. Wood, who signed himself “* An 
English Presbyterian”? in the course of the “ Socinian 
controversy ’’ at Manchester in 1824. Twenty years later, 
on the 19th of July, 1844, the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, 
sometimes known as “ The Unitarian Charter,” constituted 
twenty-five years’ tenure as sufficient to legitimate the 
doctrines of a congregation. And now there are in England 
293 congregations, some originally Baptist, others of 
Presbyterian origin, others sprung from Congregationalists, 
and about 136 directly founded by Unitarians. Of these, 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, in his Unitarian Movement, 
p. 12, says they are “ named in various ways, but at present 
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all Unitarian in their principles and worship.” Mr. Bowie, 
as Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, speaks with some authority when he adds that by 
“Unitarian” he means “they are committed to freedom 
of thought, and that Worship is ascribed to God alone, not 
to a Trinity or to Jesus.” 

Unitarians then are to be distinguished from Arians and 
Socinians. They are equally to be distinguished from 
Broad Churchmen and from those who pretend to reproduce 
the exact conditions of the primitive churches. We have 
heard a well-known Broad Churchman illustrate his sermon 
by Arnold’s lines in denial of our Lord’s Resurrection, and 
conclude in the Unitarian manner ; but no Unitarian would 
subscribe to any creed, no matter what the subterfuges 
available for evading its historical meaning. Far more 
honest, as men of the world count honesty, than the Broad 
Churchmen, they are also more radical than the Puritans. 
‘In the primitive churches,’ writes Dr. Crooker in his 
essay on the Unitarian Church, p. 4, “ there were beliefs 
in respect to the messiahship and second coming of Jesus, 
which are no part of our religion.” 

Since there is no creed and the trust-deeds are “ open,” 
unbarred by any condition as to doctrine, the beliefs and 
opinions of Unitarians will present a great variety. And 
it is candidly confessed that “the Unitarian theology of a 
century ago, or indeed of a half or a quarter of a century 
ago, is no longer identical with the beliefs of Unitarians 
to-day.” But the effort to spread Unitarianism among 
those Protestants who demanded more than a rationalist 
method and a series of negations has involved some 
Unitarians in the production of a document remarkably 
suggestive of a creed. The writers, speaking for themselves, 
and with no right to speak for anyone else, say : ““ We believe 
in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the 
leadership of Jesus, salvation by character, the progress of 
mankind onward and upward forever. We accept the 
religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with His teaching 
that practical religion is summed up in love to God and 
love to man. In the love of truth and the spirit of Jesus, 
we unite for the worship of God and the service of man.” It 
will be noticed there is no question of the Atonement, the 
Supernatural Revelation, Grace or Sacraments. Our Lord’s 
Religion is represented as lacking a dogmatic element and 
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as consisting only in an affection for God and man. For 
the further interpretation of the document we must also 
bear in mind a very frank statement by the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie. “Anyone,” he says, “‘who attended 
regularly the Sunday services in one of our churches would 
discover, among other things, the entire absence of certain 
doctrines upon which the great churches of Christendom 
continue to place emphasis. The doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Deity of Christ, the Atonement, the Infallibility of the 
Bible, Eternal Torments, and other ‘ orthodox ’ beliefs 
would not be mentioned except by way of rejecting their 
validity.” Having said so much, he adds a sentence to 
which we would draw special attention. ‘“‘ Incarnation and 
Revelation,” he declares, “would be proclaimed not as 
partial, but as universal truths.” 

The last sentence is significant of much. Fairly enough 
it expresses the spirit of Unitarianism in its fourth and 
present stage. Of this we do not hesitate to assert that it 
is pantheist. Of Unitarian congregations in that stage we 
do not hesitate to maintain that they are the centres from 
which Modernism and the New Theology have radiated and 
permeated the Anglican and Congregationalist sects. 

When Lindsey, in 1774, founded Unitarianism, the 
strongest man among his friends was Dr. Joseph Priestley. 
Beginning as an Independent—that is, a Congregationalist— 
this man became an Arminian, then an Arian, then a 
determinist. Soon after he denied the Atonement, Inspira- 
tion, and the immediate action of God upon the human 
mind. A little later he denied that our Lord was more 
than man; and sixteen years later still he denied the 
Virgin Birth, the Impeccability and the Infallibility of our 
Blessed Lord. According to the Rev. Alexander Gordon, 
Priestley “‘did not originally project the formation of a 
Unitarian sect, and, left to himself, might have preferred 
for Unitarians the position of a liberal leaven in the 
churches.””» When Lindsey spoke to him of resigning his 
living, Priestley opposed him, and suggested his altering the 
Common Prayer, as several Anglican clergymen had already 
done. But when Lindsey undertook the work at Essex 
Street, Priestley ‘“‘ acknowledged his friend’s ‘ better judg- 
ment,’ and heartily endorsed his plan of initiating a new 
religious movement under the Unitarian name.” 
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Priestley could write of St. Thomas Aquinas, “ it is pro- 
bable that the world never produced a greater man,” and he 
himself could plead for the complete emancipation of 
Catholics at a time when it was discountenanced by all the 
leaders of Protestant Dissent. But his influence on nascent 
Unitarianism was Deist and determinist. God is but one 
Person, according to Priestley; and as Dr. Martineau 
confessed in addressing the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association on the 19th of May, 1869, “ the first effect of 
this absolute loneliness of God inevitably was to exhibit the 
universe as a stupendous centralised monarchy, administered 
on one plan and directed by one power.” So, argued Dr. 
Martineau, Priestley’s Necessarian type of doctrine not only 
was the natural result of his absorption in the One to whom 
he had reduced all causes, but it also effected the removal 
of all personal relations between God, conceived as the only 
Person in the Universe, and us, regarded as complicated 
sort of things. 

The Priestleian edition of Locke's philosophy produced a 
reaction, from which we date the second phase of 
Unitarianism. The enthusiasm of Dr. Channing awoke the 
sense of moral freedom and showed the insufficiency of any 
hypothesis which would explain the Universe under the 
figure of a timepiece. As Dr. Martineau had named 
Priestley’s phase of Unitarianism the Religion of Causation, 
he described Channing’s as the Religion of Conscience. 
The third phase he announced in language, rhythmic and 
picturesque ; but he did not tell its parentage, for it was 
his own offspring. 

Martineau combined the elements Priestley and Channing 
had made prominent. This he did unconsciously when he 
founded his own ethical theory on a picture of the soul as a 
man, living in a system of coiled springs and competent to 
choose which he will release, the nobler or the stronger. 
In his Types of Ethical Theory, Martineau was perhaps 
directly indebted to the engineering studies of his youth and 
the Aristotelian studies of a short period in Germany. He 
retained the doctrine of mechanics he had learnt in the 
former, and gained the doctrine of moral freedom in the 
latter. When he wrote his Study of Religion he seems to 
have been more conscious of Priestley’s Religion of Causation 
and of Channing’s Religion of Conscience, for his own 
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doctrine, founded on the principle of causality and the 
method of introspection, attains the existence of God by the 
one and our own immortality by the other. 

Priestley, thought Martineau, had been absorbed in the 
Personality of God, and Channing in that of man. For 
himself, he would complete the bridge “between the 
Divine and the human personality.” Then somewhat 
exultingly he announced: “We crown the religion of 
Causation and the religion of Conscience by the religion of 
the Spirit.” It is not a little significant that this title, the 
‘religion of the Spirit,” employed by Martineau in 1869, 
has become the badge adopted by some French Modernists. 
Martineau at that time anticipated much more of what is 
known as Modernism or the New Theology, but is really 
the present or pantheistic phase of Unitarianism. Speaking 
of our moral ideals, “‘ the sense of Divine authority in every 
vision of the better, the shame at every yielding to the 
worse,” he says, “ in this field of spiritual affection that lies 
around our will, the common essence of man and God, the 
divine element that spreads its margin into us, has its 
home, its life, its reciprocal recognition ; its bursts of human 
prayer, its answer of Divine compassion ; its deep shadows 
of contrition, and returning gleams of restoration.” That 
passage needs one other as its complement. Of our Blessed 
Lord, Martineau says: ““We must own in him the supreme 
witness to the spiritual union of man with God; a union 
which, were it constant as in him, might be deemed an 
Incarnation; but, where transient and intermittent, as 
with our lower fidelity, appears rather as a dispensation of 
the Spirit.” 

We have ventured to italicise the phrase, in which 
Martineau speaks of the “‘ common essence of man and God ” 
without any apparent consciousness that he is preaching 
the pantheism he elsewhere refutes. And when we take that 
identification of our human spirit with the Divine, and then 
consider Martineau’s interpretation of our Blessed Lord’s 
Incarnation as a spiritual union constant between one 
human soul and God, it is very plain how we must read that 
sentence, in which the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie says that 
among Unitarians “ Incarnation and Revelation would be 
proclaimed not as partial but as universal truths.” 

Like many another leader, Dr. Martineau was hardly 
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conscious of what was implied by his manifestoes. He 
and his school had known the stress and strain of battle 
before the Priestleian doctrines left the field to the preachers 
of moral freedom. And Dr. Martineau’s juniors, swift to 
draw the conclusions of his premises, found at first that the 
Unitarian atmosphere was not all congenial to their teaching. 
As a matter of fact, every Unitarian question is complicated 
by the congregational arrangement. Though a strong 
minister, if he be also popular, reigns with a scarcely troubled 
sway, yet the congregation is the only recognised unit. 
It chooses its own minister, has power to dismiss him at 
the end of three months’ notice, and can determine the 
doctrine to be preached in its pulpit. Then the voice of 
the congregation is not necessarily that of its most logical 
and intellectual members If a Baptist or a Congregationa- 
list, a Wesleyan or an Anglican, a Bible Christian or a 
Presbyterian, loses the faith in the Revelation of the Ever- 
Blessed Trinity and joins a Unitarian congregation, his 
voice as that of a subscriber to the funds may become 
potent at the meetings of the congregation, and yet he 
himself may have little in common with Unitarianism except 
the one negation. 

In the course of time, however, the younger men began 
to prevail. One of them struck an unusual note when he 
said that they ought to have more sympathy with a religion 
which said there was sacrifice in God than with one which 
denied it. Certainly he did not wish to show sympathy 
with the Catholic doctrine of the Atonement, but with a pan- 
theistic scheme in which God was held to include sacrifice 
as an element of His Being. And Martineau’s phrase as 
to the ‘“‘ common essence of man and God ”’ is repeated more 
positively by the Rev. W. Channing Gannett in his essay 
on the Jncarnation, which he commences with the state- 
ment that “The great affirmation of religion is that God 
and man are in essence one.” The words must be read in 
their plain and pantheistic sense, for the writer, a little 
later, describes St. Clement of Alexandria as “‘ teaching that 
Christ is the immanent God enstructured in the constitution 
of the world, enstructured in the human soul—redemption 
being the progressive education of the human race by this 
indwelling teacher.” Nor does Mr. Gannett shrink from 
Pantheism. He not only speaks of God as incarnate in 
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man, in humanity, in Garrison, in Frances Willard, but he 
also says deliberately: “ All this is mystic, is pantheistic, 
I know.” He appeals to Channing’s perfervid utterance 
that one sublime idea had taken hold of his mind: it was 
“the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its union with God 
by spiritual likeness.” And he frankly adopts one of 
Emerson’s most extravagant utterances. “If a man,” said 
that American disciple of the German pantheists, “is at 
heart just, then in so far is he God: the safety of God, the 
immortality of God, the majesty of God, do enter into that 
man with justice.” 

It is noteworthy that Emerson, who had found a Unitarian 
pulpit impossible in his day, has attained so much popularity 
among Unitarians in ours. It is also striking that 
Unitarianism, which originally addressed itself, according 
to Dr. Martineau, “‘to sweep away the haze of ancient 
Pantheism,” has become a herald of modern Pantheism. 
‘“We are Unitarians,”’ writes Dr. Crooker, “‘ because we 
trace the revelation of truth and the incarnation of divinity 
so widely throughout the evolution of humanity that we 
are able to affirm the universal Fatherhood of God, and 
having reached this mount of vision, every dogma that 
denies the immanence of God in all souls seems a profana- 
tion, and every creed that implies finality in a text seems a 
rejection of the living God.” 

When we said that Unitarian congregations are the centres 
from which Modernism and the New Theology have radiated 
and permeated the Anglican and Congregationalist sects, we 
must not be understood to imply that the leaders of Anglican 
Moderrism and those of the Congregationalist New Theology 
are directly indebted for their views to the Unitarians of 
England. No doubt Unitarian books have played some 
part in the mental development of those leaders, but it is 
rather to Kant’s psychology and Hegel’s dialectic we must 
trace Modernism directly or indirectly ; and confessedly the 
New Theology owes much to the pantheist doctrine of the 
later Hegelian, Thomas Hill Green. When, however, we 
seek reasons for the swift success of Modernism among the 
Anglicans and that of the New Theology among the Congre- 
gationalists we find how well the ground was prepared by 
Unitarian agencies. 

It is true that Anglicanism, among its various and con- 
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flicting elements, contained Broad Churchism, which has 
had a notable success ever since it gained some ascendency 
over such High Churchmen as the authors of Lux Mundi. 
It is also true that the New Theology of the Congrega- 
tionalists is pitched in a more romantic and poetic key than 
the “‘ Modern Theology ” of the Unitarians. The pantheism 
is the same: the presentation of it is different. ‘‘ The 
actual incarnation of God,” writes the Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton in his essay on the Knowledge of God, “is in 
universal man. But that is too little dramatic and pic- 
turesque for a popular gospel. To see God in your casual 
neighbour requires a keenness of penetration, a generosity 
of sympathy, and a breadth of goodwill that are not to be 
looked for promiscuously in the great congregation. So 
the whole is made into a drama, wherein the sinless and 
triumphant Christ becomes the protagonist of our burdened 
and sinful humanity. It is this predominantly emotional 
process that is the distinguishing mark of the New Theology. 
It springs from a pure romanticism, which mingles all the 
slowly accumulating spiritual treasures of the race in the 
capacious crucible of its dissolving fancy, and pours out 
the result as what it calls ‘the Eternal Christ.’ ”’ 

The effect of this New Theology upon the Unitarian 
ministers and churches is such, according to Mr. Boynton, 
that they, “ trained in habits of a stricter and more simple 
veracity, or, let us say, of a more sober, scientific and histori- 
cal realism, look on at this magic and its resulting fascination 
with amazement. Or, rather,” he adds, “we follow afar 
off with formulas that seem to us adequate and conclusive, 
and wonder that the world does not share our unfeigned 
delight in this work of our brains.”” But Mr. Boynton’s 
statement, thoroughly sincere though it is, is not complete, 
nor is his analysis quite sufficient. The poetical and emo- 
tional moods of a Unitarian preacher like Stopford Brooke, 
and the political and social fervours of certain among the 
younger men, show that Unitarians possessed other elements 
of the New Theology besides the dogmatic negations of 
dogmatism. Few acquainted with Unitarianism will deny 
that long before Mr. Campbell’s appointment to the City 
Temple the younger Unitarian ministers were influenced 
by the romanticism of Goethe and Shelley, the pantheism 
of Emerson and Carlyle, the natural mysticism of Words- 
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worth and Tennyson, and the somewhat vehement but 
undefined humanitarianism of the current socialism. There 
is one other element in the New Theology, but that was 
already contained in the Unitarianism of Dr. Martineau’s 
successors. For we need no prolonged examination to find 
a patronising attitude adopted towards the Catholic 
doctrines. Erdmann, the Hegelian historian of philosophy, 
had written the story of European thought with the view 
of showing that every expression of opinion was justified 
in its time and place. So the younger Unitarian ministers, 
representing the fourth and pantheistic stage of the move- 
ment, made the claim, subsequently advanced by the 
representatives of Modernism and the New Theology, to 
be allowed some expressions of condescending approval in 
regard to the doctrines of the Church, and to be permitted 
some liberty in the employment of Catholic terms with a 
pantheistic meaning. In 1895 we heard Dr. Parker, of 
the City Temple, conclude an address with an appeal against 
abandoning the old words, such as Atonement and Redemp- 
tion ; and his successor retains the language, though on his 
lips it expresses other thoughts. But before 1895—indeed 
a quarter of a century earlier—Dr. Martineau clearly indi- 
cated the procedure. ‘‘ Thus, then,” said he, in his Three 
Stages of Unitarian Theology, p. 20, “‘ the Unitarian protest, 
which perhaps began with too great and monarchical a 
separation of our world from heaven, comes round at last 
to a re-union of the human and divine. And in the cycle 
which it has run there is a curious recovery, as it were, 
of the functions of Trinity without its paradoxes, only with 
the drama transferred from the individuality of Christ to 
the life of humanity.” 

Assuredly, then, the whirligig of time has brought in 
its revenges if Unitarianism has been swallowed by the 
pantheism it undertook to sweep away, if its denial of our 
Lord’s Divinity has led it to assert the Divinity of all 
men, and if its protest, sincere enough at the time, against 
the Anglican formularies has ended in an effort to spread 
a pagan pantheism disguised in Catholic expressions. 

Before 1865 the pagan element had become prominent 
among the Unitarians of the Eastern States in America. 
In that year an effort to maintain some semblance of 
Christianity led to the secession of some congregations, 
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which then formed a Free Religious Association on the sole 
ground of the love of truth and goodness. The Western 
States followed suit. In May, 1886, more than three-fourths 
of the representatives at the Western Unitarian Conference 
adopted a position purely ethical and non-theological. 
“ The left wing of Americans,” wrote the Rev. J. F. Smith 
in his article on ‘“ Unitarianism” for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, “* shows greater sympathy with recent scientific 
speculation and less fear of pantheistic theories than is 
the case with English Unitarians.” But in England the 
pagan influence has been steadily growing, though some 
congregations style themselves Unitarian Christians to 
mark a distinction in their own regard. In 1901 or 1902 
we heard a well-known Unitarian minister tell the Sunday 
School Association that they did not wish to teach the 
children Hebrew religion. The manner in which the 
statement was made was still more significant than the 
words; and it was answered by considerable applause. 
Immediately another Unitarian minister, one of the “ West 
of England Presbyterian Divines,”’ intervened to say that 
in his Sunday School the Bible was and would be taught. 
The intervention, however, did little more than show what 
the Chairman acknowledged to be a diversity of opinions 
in the meeting. 

The frank acceptance of a pagan position by intellectual 
Unitarians constitutes them the present antithesis of the 
Catholic Church ; and such men have frequently said there 
is no logical alternative except Catholicism and Unitarianism. 
If there is a special and supernatural Revelation of God, 
beyond question, they say, it is found in its fulness in the 
Catholic Communion, and there alone. Martineau himself 
and in his Seat of Authority had already written: “If 
you would trace a divine legacy from the age of the Cesars, 
would you set out to meet it on the Protestant tracks, 
which soon lose themselves in the forests of Germany or 
the Alps of Switzerland ; or on the great Roman road of 
history, which runs through all the centuries, and sets you 
down in Greece or Asia Minor, at the very doors of the 
churches to which Apostles wrote ? ” 

But if there is no such Revelation of God, and if the word 
is,to be retained with a pantheistic implication and as 
regards truths attainable by natural reason, then the Rev. 
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Minot J. Savage, in “ Our Unitarian Gospel,” an essay con- 
tributed to a work on What do Unitarians Believe and 
Teach ? p. 269, claims to define the Unitarian “* good news ” 
by saying: ‘‘ All truth is God’s truth, whether it come by 
the lips of a speaker in China or in the islands of the sea, 
whether it be called Pagan or Christian. All truth that 
bears on the culture of the human soul, the development 
of human life, is part of the unfolding revelation of the 
divine. So we believe that God has never left any of His 
children without some rays of light, and the word of God 
anywhere is the truth of God. It is infallible, in so far as 
it is demonstrated to be true.” 

The individualism of Unitarianism, consonant with 
Protestantism in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
naturally and logically sets it over against the authority 
of the Catholic Church. We are, therefore, not surprised 
to find that Unitarianism has had its firmest hold on those 
middle-class circles which represented rationalism in litera- 
ture and liberalism in trade and politics. It is strictly in 
accordance with his position that the Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
concluded the first chapter of his work on God and the Soul 
by saying: “I shall put forward first experience, and then 
reason, starting from experience, as the basis of religious 
knowledge ; and then I shall appeal to you to have faith 
in that experience and that reason and the verities which 
they declare.” 

Essentially, therefore, the Unitarian religion is a 
philosophy ; and it ought, therefore, to occupy the same 
relation to Catholic doctrine that Aristotelianism occupies 
in regard to Scholasticism. But Unitarianism has openly 
been turning aside to pantheism, the existence of which in 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics depends on an Arabian interpreta- 
tion. And the matter has further been obscured by the 
Unitarian employment of the Christian terminology in a 
novel signification. No doubt the avoidance of pantheism 
was difficult for men in the philosophical currents of the 
nineteenth century, and the more difficult for Unitarian 
ministers whose sympathies with German rationalism had 
already prepared them to look favourably on German 
pantheism. 

It may be that its system of propaganda misled Unitarians 
into employing words counterfeit of Catholic coin. At 
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first it was somewhat proud of its own isolation, and ready 
enough to say with Channing: “I desire to escape the 
narrow walls of a particular church, and to live under the 
open sky, in the broad light, looking far and wide, seeing 
with my own eyes, hearing with my own ears, and following 
truth meekly, but resolutely, however arduous and solitary 
the path in which she leads.”’ But as this position made 
them representative of what Matthew Arnold called the 
dissidence of dissent and the protestantism of the Protestant 
religion, some desired to abandon the very name of 
Unitarian and to occupy a position like that described 
to-day as Undenominationalism, the Cowper-Templeism of 
the Board Schools in England. They had endeavoured to 
circulate Unitarian opinions among the various Protestant 
sects, and found that such opinions won their way more 
easily, when they were clothed in the phrases habitual 
to those who still retained some of the Catholic traditions. 
Indeed, towards the end of his life, Dr. Martineau wrote 
to the Rev. Priestley Prime, saying: “‘ Your experience 
confirms my growing surmise, that the mission which had 
been consigned to us by our history is likely to pass to the 
Congregationalists in England and the Presbyterians in 
Scotland. Their escape from the old orthodox scheme 
is by a better path than ours. With us, insistence upon 
the simple Humanity of Christ has come to mean the 
limitation of all divineness to the Father, leaving man a mere 
item of creaturely existence under laws of Natural Necessity. 
With them the transfer of emphasis from the Atonement 
to the Incarnation means the retention of a Divine essence 
in Christ, as the head and type of humanity in its realised 
Idea; so that man and life are lifted into kinship with 
God, instead of what had been God being reduced to the 
scale of mere Nature. The union of the two natures in 
Christ resolves itself into their union in man, and links 
heaven and earth in relations of a common spirituality. 
It is easy to see how the Divineness of existence, instead 
of being driven off into the heights beyond life, is thus 
brought down into the depths within it, and diffuses there 
a multitude of sanctities that would else have been 
secularised. Hence, the feeling of reverence, the habits 
of piety, the aspirations of faith, the hopes of immortality, 
the devoutness of duty, which have so much lost their 
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hold on our people, remain real powers among the liberalised 
orthodox, and enable them to carry their appeal home to 
the hearts of men in a way the secret of which has escaped 
from us. I hardly think we shall recover it now.” 

Indeed, we may well ask what form Unitarianism will 
take in two generations from to-day, that will be after two 
centuries of existence. Unitarian religion there will be; 
for every man, within or outside of the Catholic Church, 
can prove the existence of God, the freedom of the will, 
and the immortality of the human soul; and that he can 
do on rational principles by human reason alone. But the 
Unitarianism that exists in a congregational system, and 
is becoming pantheistic and less scrupulous in its theo- 
logical vocabulary, where will it be ? 

Yet the zeal of Unitarians for Unitarianism is beyond 
question. Drawn mainly from the middle-classes and 
insisting upon intellectual culture, they are little hampered 
by the need of providing for the poor and ignorant. Apart 
from the work of some Domestic Missions, they have but 
five funds to help the poor. One of these supports some 
almshouses, gives a weekly allowance to twenty poor 
people, and provides a Sunday distribution of bread at 
the Hull chapel. Another provides annuities from £10 
to £25 for ladies, one-third of the number being Catholics. 
A third maintains four almshouses for maiden gentlewomen. 
A fourth educates orphan children of Irish Unitarians. 
The fifth distributes £1,896 among ninety-six unmarried 
ladies. And from the first of these funds money is devoted 
to the support of a minister and the maintenance of a 
student for the ministry. 

On the other hand, there are thirty-nine funds which 
benefit ministers in regard to their education, maintenance, 
or families. The Hibbert Fund, for example, provides 
scholarships, fellowships, and lectureships. in_ the 
Unitarian College at Oxford it maintains a chair of Com- 
parative Religion and another of Metaphysics and the 
Philosophical Bases of Religion. It supports the Hibbert 
Journal, as it formerly provided annual courses of Hibbert 
Lectures. And the income “is directed to be applied by 
the Trustees in such manner as they in their uncontrolled 
discretion shall from time to time deem most conducive 
to the spread of Christianity in its most simple and intelli- 
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gible form, and to the unfettered exercise of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion.” 

Outside Hungary, the British Empire and the United 
States, the Unitarian name is rarely employed, though 
many Protestant churches, including some of those organised 
under the title of the Spanish Evangelical Church, assist 
in spreading Unitarian opinions. There are 293 congrega- 
tions in England, 39 in Ireland, 35 in Wales, 7 in Scotland, 
1 in Africa, 3 in Australia, 7 in Canada, 2 in New Zealand, 
478 in the United States, and 1 in Japan. Besides these, 
there are 116 in Hungary, 1 in Belgium, 1 in Denmark, and 
some small stations in India. 

The ministerial list for Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Colonies includes 370 names. Of the ministers 128 are 
graduates; 20 were formerly in the Congregationalist 
ministry, 11 in the Baptist, 7 in the Anglican, 4 in the 
Methodist, 2 in the Presbyterian, 1 in the Primitive 
Methodist, 1 in the Swedenborgian, 1 in that of the 
Brotherhood Church, and 3 had received the Catholic 
priesthood. The American list includes the names of 
549 Unitarian ministers. And if we add to these the 116 
in Hungary, the 1 in Belgium, the 1 in Denmark, and even 
the 4 ministers of the 2 Liberal Reformed Churches in 
Paris, we have only a total of 1,041 ministers and 986 
regular congregations. Such are the statistics for the 
year 1908; and when those for 1909 are attainable the 
increase or decrease in the number of ministers or con- 
gregations will be found to be slight. 

The comparatively small number of the ministers and 
congregations proves clearly that the influence of Uni- 
tarianism cannot be due to those agencies alone. This 
becomes even more evident when we consider that 
Unitarian congregations are small bodies, so small that 
247 of them in 1906 contributed only £549 7s. 7d. at the 
annual collection for the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. That smallness is not due only to the intellec- 
tualism of Unitarianism. Its individualism in opinion is 
not always in harmony with its congregationalism in 
organisation. The natural and somewhat Neoplatonic 
mysticism of Unitarianism speaks of being alone with the 
Alone; its applause of the solitary seeker after truth 
encourages self-conscious and self-centred young men to 
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adopt the solitude without the search ; and its cultivation 
of a spirit, critical and polemical, develops an opposition 
within itself. So Unitarians tend to neglect their own 
services; and after a little while their sense of religion 
is dulled, mere utilitarianism becoming the governing 
principle of their lives. It was but a short time ago a 
Unitarian minister, the Rev. J. E. Manning, spoke to a 
man who had abandoned public worship. “I do not 
think,” was the answer, “ that I get any good from attend- 
ing religious worship. I think that one man who produces 
something of practical use for mankind is doing more good 
than all the ministers and clergymen put together. For 
example, the man who invented anesthetics, that deaden 
pain under surgical operations, has conferred a greater 
boon upon the world than all the priests and ministers 
ever did.” 

There are other details which both lessen the number 
of avowed Unitarians and increase the influence of their 
doctrine. The ignoring of their own trust deeds by some 
Congregationalist congregations enables men of Unitarian 
opinions to adopt the Congregationalist name and to 
occupy the Congregationalist pulpit. The acceptance of 
views, Broad Church and Modernist and Unitarian, by 
so many of the Anglican clergy not only retains Unitarians 
in their midst but also provides a welcome for avowed 
Unitarians on their taking places in Anglican congregations. 
One of my friends, in spite of his protest that he was a 
Unitarian, was urged by an Anglican clergyman, and at 
last consented, to read the lessons in the Angiican church 
of his parish. And such entrance of Unitarians into 
Anglican congregations is sometimes due to their lady 
relatives, who are moved by a feminine ambition to enter 
certain social groups. 

But the most prominent agency for Unitarian propaganda 
is the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and the 
most subtle is the Postal Mission. The former was con- 
stituted in 1825 out of three Unitarian societies. The 
oldest of these was the “ Unitarian Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the practice of Virtue by the 
Distribution of Books.” That was founded in 1791; but 
in 1805 the second of these societies, known as the 
“Unitarian Fund,” was begun by seven men, who desired 
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an energetic policy and wished to employ preachers like 
those of the Methodists as well as to distribute books. 
The third of the societies was formed in 1819 to protect 
the civil rights of Unitarians. The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, formed from the three early 
societies, assists congregations and gives financial help to 
missionary work in the Liverpool and Manchester districts, 
the Northern Counties, the South and West of England, 
the Midlands, South Wales, London, and |the South- 
Eastern Counties and Yorkshire. It is the “ publication 
agency of the denomination.” In 1906 it distributed 104,872 
tracts in free grants to “ individual inquirers, congregations, 
missionary societies and postal missions.” In 1907 it 
distributed nearly 134,000 tracts, and presented more than 
5,000 books to public libraries, ministers, and lay preachers. 
And since 1906 it has sent vans from place to place for 
the purpose of spreading Unitarian opinions by preaching 
and distributing tracts in the villages and country towns 
especially. 

But we have already said that the method of the Postal 
Mission is more subtle. There is a “‘ Central Postal Mission ”’ 
with offices in London ; and in connection with it there are 
fifteen district or local Postal Missions. In nearly every case 
the Secretary is a lady, so that polemics are hushed and the 
controversial spirit abated. Her gentleness and refine- 
ment naturally lend some attractiveness to the cause she 
is defending. The spirit of chivalry too would silence a 
strenuous criticism of her arguments. She inserts adver- 
tisements in daily and weekly newspapers, and offers to 
supply inquirers with Unitarian tracts. These she will 
give; and at the same time she will lend some books and 
open a correspondence. Some idea of the success may be 
gained from the fact that in 1907 correspondence was 
continued with more than fifteen hundred persons and 
commenced with nearly two thousand others. At the 
annual meeting in London, extracts are sometimes read 
from letters received by the Secretaries. In some cases 
the communications are from Protestant ministers; and 
we remember well how such a man wrote of the privilege 
it was to have a work like Martineau’s Seat of Authority 
in the house. The remark shows clearly enough the power 
of a single book, written with eloquence and confidence, 
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even though its method be subjective, its arguments some- 
times speculations, and its treatment of the Galileo question, 
the Spanish Inquisition, and St. Paul’s Conversion miss 
the point at issue and ignore the original documents. Even 
Llorente’s name is mis-spelt; and a glance at the Greek 
text would have saved Martineau from repeating the old 
objection that the companions of St. Paul are now repre- 
sented as hearing the voice, and again as not hearing it, 
for he would have seen the genitive case in the former 
instance and the accusative in the latter, both statements 
being consistent with themselves and each other, and 
together telling that the companions heard the sound, 
but did not recognise the words or the speaker. 

Both the British and Foreign Unitarian Association and 
the Postal Mission necessarily deal with Unitarianism 
in a popular form. This is still more the case with regard 
to the Sunday School Association and its twenty-one 
district and local Sunday School Societies. In 1907, 
there were 281 Unitarian Sunday Schools in Great Britain 
and Ireland, the teachers numbering 3,607 and the pupils 
34,431. Of the pupils, more than 10,000 were over sixteen 
years of age. In the Year-Book for 1908 we find 304 
Unitarian Sunday Schools, with the names of the superin- 
tendents. This organisation proposes not only the pro- 
motion generally of Sunday School Education but also 
“the publication of suitable religious books for young 
people.” The nature of the publications is sufficiently 
indicated in the list for 1907. That includes the Practical 
Teaching of Jesus of Nazareth; the Early Church : its Orders 
and Institutions; Jesus of Nazareth, a Survey of his Life 
and Teaching; the monthly issues of Young Days, and 
Monthly Notes for Sunday Classes. 

The popular form of so much Unitarian propaganda 
has certainly been effective in spreading Unitarian views 
among those who think little and study less. Many specu- 
lations regarding the Holy Scriptures are labelled Higher 
or Biblical Criticism, and accepted under the name of what 
is really a scientific method. Indefinite and rhetorical 
statements are offered as theological doctrines. Re- 
searches in history and problems in philosophy are more 
and more passing away in favour of a brief and superficial 
explanation of the Unitarian method and the Unitarian 
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attitude towards man, God, the Bible, Jesus, Miracle, 
Salvation, Immortality, and Sacraments. 

Last November the Rev. R. B. Drummond took the 
opportunity of his jubilee sermon to state the Unitarian 
method. Following the report in the Unitarian organ, 
the Inquirer, we read: “It was impossible for anyone to 
review, intelligently, the history of the last fifty years, 
and not be aware that during that time a new Reformation 
had accomplished itself quite equal in importance to that 
of the sixteenth century, though it might not have made 
so much noise or been attended by so many dramatic 
circumstances. And it was equally impossible to doubt 
that as the first Reformation originated in a revolt against 
the authority of the Church or of the Pope as representing 
the Church, so this new Reformation was a revolt against 
the authority of the Bible as an infallible or inspired guide, 
whether in matters of faith or in matters of conduct.” 
Then Mr. Drummond asked what was the upshot. “If 
there was,” he is reported to have said, “no infallible 
Church to which to appeal in all matters of human con- 
troversy, if there was no infallible book to guide them 
in all matters of faith and conduct, to tell them with 
authoritative voice what they might believe and what they 
must do, what remained, but that, as Dr. Martineau so 
powerfully contended in his great work on The Seat of 
Authority in Religion, they were thrown back upon reason 
and conscience as furnishing the only sure path to truth 
and God.” 

Educated in Protestant circles, such Unitarians naturally 
think the Reformation was like the work of the Hebrew 
prophets,{who really, and on the contrary, found their fellows 
in the Fathers of Trent. And open to the extreme influences 
of Germany, whether directly or indirectly, such Unitarians 
assume that many hypotheses as to the Holy Scriptures 
are established theories, even while the various Protestant 
camps are torn with internal dissensions on the subject. 
There is no trace of any comparison between Martineau’s 
Seat of Authority and a Catholic standard work on the 
Church or the Scriptures ; nor do we find that Martineau’s 
various objections have even been tested by the various 
pamphlets published by the Catholic Truth Society. 

And since the individualist method of natural reason is 
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adopted it is, of course, impossible to attain those super- 
natural truths which are divinely revealed, for in their 
regard we need the supernatural gift of faith. When, 
therefore, that faith is lost for whatever reason, it is 
natural that the man or woman should confess the 
Unitarian position to be the only logical alternative to the 
Catholic. Certainly, such a soul will find the existence of 
God, the freedom of the will, and the immortality of the 
soul, are still within his grasp, unless the religious 
atmosphere appears too cold, and he himself becomes 
sceptical in mood or worldly in aim. But when he would 
deal with matters within the scope of Revelation he has 
lost all sense of the Supernatural, to which the simplest 
children of the Faith are sensible. Even the very word 
_“ spiritual”’ on his lips comes to mean the supersensible, 
the higher but none the Jess natural activities of the intellect 
and will. 

But when he desires to offer a popular and attractive 
account of his opinions, the account will be popular and 
attractive in their case who also see with natural vision. 
The very evidences of the Faith will be read analytically 
instead of synthetically, so that it will appear as if the 
whole strength of the rope depends on some particular 
strand. With the Unitarian Gospel of the Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, he will say: “ We believe it to be scientifically 
settled—that is, established by the scientific relation 
of God’s truth—that there never has been any fall 
of man.” He will say a little too hastily with the Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland’s Miracles and Modern Knowledge that 
“The new and larger thought of God and religion which 
is coming to the world has in it no room for anything so 
irrelevant, so essentially non-religious as ‘ miracle.’ ”’ 
With regard to the Bible, he may feel an interest in “ tearing 
it to pieces” and even accept the account of Modern 
Biblical Criticism, in which the Rev. Crawford H. Toy 
repeats an hypothesis already passing into oblivion. Speak- 
ing of the Acts of the Apostles, he says its desire to harmonise 
the Jewish and Pauline views of Christianity indicates 
that it belongs to a later generation than that of Peter and 
Paul. 

Then the man, who has lost or never sought the super- 
natural gift of faith, may be asked what he means by 
M 
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Salvation, and he may answer in the words of the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie’s Plea for Unitarianism. There we read 
“‘ that there is no heart so black and hard, no soul so utterly 
vile and depraved, but that some lingering traces of affection 
and trust are left: it is the mission of Religion to touch 
and quicken this element of goodness: this is what we 
mean by Salvation.” No wonder then the Rev. Minot J. 
Savage writes in the conclusion of his Unitarian Gospel 
that “‘Sin is only a means by which we climb into higher 
knowledge and development of soul and character.” Of 
course we do not imply the writer would for a moment 
suggest that anyone should sin to attain such knowledge 
and development. But it is quite clear that the essential 
nature of sin has been forgotten. 

The adoption of a rationalist basis makes it impossible 
to accept further any rite which can in any frank sense be 
regarded as sacramental. On this subject Dr. Crooker 
speaks clearly. “‘ Unitarians,” he says, “do not consider 
church ordinances as sacraments with supernatural saving 
power. They follow here the freedom of the spirit, insist- 
ing that nothing shall be done as a mere formality, sacred 
because ancient. Sanctity inheres only in utility. That 
only is helpful which educates the soul and represents a 
vital experience. In many Unitarian churches Communion 
is observed, but always as a purely memorial service, free 
from sacrificial reference or symbolism. Adult baptism 
is practically unknown, but the Christening of children 
is felt by many to be both beautiful and helpful, emphasising 
in an impressive manner parental joys and responsibilities. 
There are some who feel that both these services are too 
closely associated with out-grown superstitions to be any 
longer helpful.” Li 

Gone back to the Pagan doctrine, which the Rev. W. 
Channing Gannett describes as “the larger truth,” this 
doctrine of “God incarnate in humanity,” and acclaims 

s “‘ the old pre-Christian, Stoic truth, immensely intensified 
and deepened and ennobled by the eighteen centuries of 
Christendom’s object-lesson,” and having abandoned the 
supernatural Revelation and the Sacraments, what place 
can they find for the Church? Speaking of man’s own 
soul, the Rev. J. P. Hopps, in his essay on the Ultimate 
Authority in Religion, says: “‘ From that soul have sprung 
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all religions, all bibles, all churches, all creeds.’’ Therefore, 
Unitarianism represents the clear and definite denial of the 
Catholic claim. Of the Church, constituted the pillar and 
ground of the truth, the Divine Building on the Petrine 
Rock, he knows little except that he stands outside and 
refuses submission. Consequently, if he cares for the 
word “church” in his own regard, he must employ it in 
the sense of an eighteenth century cosmopolitanism or 
in that of a congregation or in some meaning poetical 
perhaps but certainly indefinite. Describing a church 
in his Introduction to Unitarianism, Dr. Crothers speaks of 
it as ““ a brotherhood based on common human needs and 
aspirations. Such a church in any community,” he tells 
us, “would afford a meeting-place and a home for all 
those who were interested in the betterment of the common 
life.” 

Therefore, the Rev. Henry Ierson, in his essay on the 
Church, describes Christianity as “religion in its widest 
natura] sense”’; and to crown his position with the Name 
of our Divine Lord, he dares to say: “ Notwithstanding 
some apparently exceptional expressions, possibly for 
temporary reasons, or perhaps due to comments of a later 
tradition, it is evident that Jesus always spoke the language 
of natural, therefore universal, religion; He addressed 
man as man, and appealed to the reason and conscience 
proper to man everywhere.” But Mr. Ierson has over- 
looked the fact that our Blessed Lord appealed to the 
reason and conscience of men regarding the evidence borne 
by His supernatural works and His supernatural Revela- 
tion, and that the institution of the Catholic Church can 
only be removed from the records by the critical method 
of prejudice, and then only with a scissors. 

The study of Unitarianism is necessary, for it can no 
longer be confused with Socinianism or Arianism. It is 
helpful as showing us in one clear field the real battle the 
Church must ever wage. There disguises are soon laid 
aside; and on the one hand we find regenerate souls, 
constituted by supernatural power and wisdom for super- 
natural activities, and on the other, men who deny re- 
generation and claim the world for human culture. The 
poor and the fallen have ever found a refuge on the former 
side. The latter interests men of natural virtue, but 
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critical, literary, and for the most part in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Yes, the Catholic Church and Unitarianism 
are the real leaders in the struggle. If we would determine 
which represents the Eternal we need only look over the 
wall of our Divine Fortress, and see how nineteen centuries 
of hostility have left their skeletons crumbling before our 
Sun. 
GrorGE 8. HiTcHcocK. 


Collegio Beda, 
45 Via Monserrato, Rome. 





Che Catin Writers of Mediaeval Ireland. 


In the last number of this Review (No. 13, Jan., 1909, 
pp. 57-65), the Abbé L. Gougaud has been kind enough 
to devote some ten pages to criticising my article on the 
Latin Writers of Medieval Ireland which appeared in 
Hermathena (Vol. XTV., 1907, pp. 519-29). 

“It seems to me,” says the Abbé Gougaud, “ that it 
may prove of assistance to those who are interested in 
the ancient ecclesiastical literature of Ireland . . . if I 
complete and correct the information given by Mr. M. 
Esposito.” As the additional information given by the 
Abbé Gougaud is far from exhausting the subject, and as 
some of his remarks are not perfectly accurate, it appeared 
to be not inappropriate to supplement his work by the 
following pages. 

Before, however, proceeding further I should like to 
state that I had myself prepared a supplement to the 
original article, which included nearly all of the additions 
and corrections mentioned by the Abbé Gougaud. This 
supplement was in the hands of the Editor of Hermathena 
as far back as September, 1908, and ought to have appeared 
last December, but owing to lack of space the Editor was 
compelled to hold it over, and it will be published in 
Hermathena for 1909. It is from this supplement that 
most of the following notes are taken. 

* * 
* 

Fifth Century.—Besides the spurious works of St. Patrick 
criticised by the Abbé Gougaud (loc. cit., p. 58), there is 
one which appears to have completely escaped the notice 
of the biographers of that Saint. I refer to the list of 
miracles and marvels in thirty-two hexameter lines printed 
by Riese (Anthologia Latina, I., 2, ed. 2, 1906, p. 269) 
from a thirteenth century Paris MS. (No. 4126), in which 
it is expressly attributed to Patrick. 

* * 


* 
Seventh Century.—In dealing with St. Columbanus the 


i 
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Abbé Gougaud (loc. cit., p. 59) says: “ Finally, Mr. M. 
Esposito passes over in silence the poems of St. Colum- 
banus.” This is not accurate. In my paper (loc cit., 

p. 521) among the works of this Saint I mentioned 
* Epistole VII. et Carmina IV., edited by Gundlach (Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Epistole, IIl., 1892, p. 154).” 


* * 
~ 


Eighth Century.—Dealing with Virgilius of Salzburg, the 
Abbé Gougaud remarks (p. 61)—“ Mr. Esposito says: ‘A 
glossary of his is said to be extant in MS.’ I do not know 
to what MS. he refers, and I have never seen any reference 
to such a glossary.” The glossary in question is quoted 
several times by Melchior Goldast (Pareneticorum Veterum 
Pars, I., Insule, 1604, pp. 82, 83, 152, 155), cf. also Ussher, 
Collected Works, IV., p. 465, and Ware, Collected Works 
(ed. Harris, 1764), II., p. 50. 

To the eighth century Irish authors who wrote in Latin 
the Abbé Gougaud ought to have added Adananus, omitted 
in my paper. He was the compiler of the so-called Scholia 
Bernensia on Vergil’s Bucolics and Georgics, preserved in 
three MSS. The best edition is that of Hagen (Jahrb. fiir 
Class. Philol., Vierter Suppl. Bd. Heft. 5, 1867), cf. also 
Teuffel (Roman Itterature, E. Tr., 1900, I1., p. 497). M. 
D’Arbois de Jubainville (Revue Celtique, 1900, 26, p. 116) 
identifies him with the celebrated Adamnan of Hy. 


* * 
* 


Ninth Century.—To the list of works by Clemens Scottus 
given in my article (p. 523), the Abbé Gougaud might have 
added eighteen elegiac verses printed by Diimmler (Mon. 
Germ. Hist., Poete, II., 1884, p. 670). 

In dealing with the verses of Dubduin the Abbé Gougaud 
(loc. cit., p. 63) ought to have referred to the paper by 
Diimmler in the Neues Archiv., 1885, 10, p. 341. 

The Abbé Gougaud (p. 63) mentions among the works of 
the ninth century a Commentary on Martianus Capella, by 
an Irishman named Dunchat, as existing in a MS. in the 
British Museum, Reg. 15, A., XVIII. This reference is 
incorrect. It should be MS. Reg. 15, A., XX XIII. I have 
recently made a study of this MS., the results of which will 
be published later on. The Abbé Gougaud should have 
referred to the important article by Narducci (Bulletino 
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di Bibliografia e di Storia delle Scienze Matem. e Fis., 1882, 
15, pp. 553-558), who has shown that the same Comment 

is also found in two Paris MSS.—Bibl. Nat., Nos. 8786 
(saec. X.) and 14754 (saec. XII.). 

In dealing with Electus Scottigena the Abbé Gougaud 
(p. 64) has neglected to mention his three poems published 
by Traube (Mon. Germ. Hist., Poete, I11., 1896, p. 690). 

To the writers of the ninth century I may add the 
following, omitted in my former article and by the Abbé 
Gougaud :— 

(a) Ferdomnach (f 846), the scribe of the Book of 
Armagh, author of a piece of verse on fo. 18 r*. of that 
MS. It has been published by Stokes (Tripartite Life of 
St. Patrick, 1887, I1., p. 348). 

(b) Aldelmus (flor. c. 896), “‘ Frater Johannis Scotti,” 
author of A Table of Dominical Letters contained on fo. 
42 r°. of the Paris MS., Bibl. Nat., 12949 (Cousin, Fragments 
de Philosophie du Moyen Age, 1855, p. 259; Traube, Neues 
Archiv., 1893, 18, p. 104). 

(c) Chilienus (flor. saec. IX. 2), author of A Metrical Life 
of St. Brigid, found in the Monte Cassino MS., No. 283 
(saec. X.). It was printed by Colgan (Acta SS. Hib., IL., 
1647, Trias Thaum., pp. 582-596) from this Monte Cassino 
MS., a Vatican MS., and a Barberini MS. (cf. also Hardy, 
Descriptive Catalogue of British History, &c., I., 1862, p. 108). 

(dq) Laurentius Scottus (flor. saec. 1X.), author of a poem 
printed by Bartsch (Zeittsch. fiir Roman. Philol., I1., p. 216) 
and by Diimmler (Anzeiger fiir Kunde der Deutschen 
Vorzeit, XXVI., p. 80). It is found in the Codex Turicensis, 
C. 68, saec. 9, 10 (vide Diimmler, Poete, I., 1881, pp. 164, 
631). am 

~ 


Eleventh Century.—The Chronicle of Marianus Scottus 
was printed at Basle in 1559. This edition was reprinted 
in the collections of Pistorius (1613) and Struvius (1726). 
The text is, however, so defective that the first two books 
may be regarded as still unpublished (Hardy, Descriptive 
Catalogue, II., 1865, p. 46). 


* * 
* 


The following later writers were omitted in my former 
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paper, and have not been added by the Abbé Gou- 
aud :— 

. (a) Thomas de Hibernia (+ 1269-70), a learned Fran- 
ciscan, who studied in Italy under Peter de Hibernia 
(Wadding, Annales Minorum, ed. 2, t. IV., 1732, pp. 302, 
321). He wrote the Promptuarium Morale Sacre 
Scripture, printed by Lucas Wadding with the Moral 
Concordances of St. Antony of Padua (4to, Rome, 1624). It 
has been drawn upon by J. M. Neale (The Moral Concor- 
dances of St. Antony of Padua, 2nd ed., 1867). 

(6) Thomas Hibernicus (flr. c., 1306) must be carefully 
distinguished from the preceding. He studied in Paris, 
and became a member of the Sorbonne. About 1306 he 
took the degree of Bachelor of Theology. He was still alive 
in 1316 (Scriptores Ordinis Predicatorum, ed. Quétif et 
Echard, t. 1., 1719, pp. 744-46; Sbaralea, Suppl. ad 
Scriptores Trium Ordinum 8S. Francisci, 1806, p. 679). 
He has left the following works :—(1) Manipulus Florum, 
a series of extracts from more than thirty-five different 
authors, extant in many MSS., among them his own 
autograph copy, finished in 1306 (Bibl. Nat., MS. No. 16533, 
cf. Delisle, Le Cabinet des MSS., &c., II., 1874, p. 176). 
During several centuries this work enjoyed a great popu- 
larity, and was printed many times (Piacenza, 1483; Venice, 
c. 1490; Lyons, 1558, 1567. &c.). (2) Tractatus de tribus 
punctis Christiane Religionis (Sorbonne MS. 594, dated 
1316). It was printed at Lubeck in 1496 (Hain, Repert. 
Bibliogr., I1., pt. I., 1831, p. 41). (3) Commendatio Theo- 
logica (Sorbonne MSS. 594 and 1010). (4) Tractatus de 
tribus hierarchiis tam angelicis quam ecclesiasticis (Sorbonne 
MS. 1010). (5) De tribus sensibus Sacre Scripture ; and 
(6) In primam et secundam Sententiarum (MSS. in Sorbonne 
Library). 

(c) Malachias Hibernicus (flor. c. 1310), an Irish Fran- 
ciscan, is the author of a curious book, in sixteen chapters, 
called Libellus septem peccatorum mortalium, or Tractatus 
de veneno. It is found in MS. Cotton Vitellius, C, XIV., 
ff. 57-65 (British Museum), and also in several other MSS. 
{t was printed at Paris in 1518 by Henricus Stephanus 
Ato, 50 pp.). Nothing is known of the author’s history 
(Wadding, Ann. Min., VI., 1733, p. 176; Quétif et Echard, 
Script. Ord. Preed., 1., 1719, p. 742; Sbaralea, Suppl. ad 
Script., &c., 1806, p. 507). 
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(d) Johannes ‘Clyn (fc. 1349), a Franciscan friar in the 
convent at Kilkenny, wrote Annales Hibernie from the 
earliest times to 1349 (Sbaralea, loc. cit., p. 405). They 
were published by Butler (Irish Arch. Soc., Dublin, 1849). 

(ec) Marcus Hibernus (flor. saec. XIV.), also a Franciscan, 
compiled a work, Historie Hybernice, which is said to 
be found “ Parisiis in Navarr. cod. MS., fol. Membr.” 
(Quétif. et Echard, Script. Ord. Pred., I., 1719, p. 743). 
I have not been able to get any more information about 
him. 


Marto Esposiro. 





Che Ethical Relations of Contractors 
and Public Institutions. 


Tue obligations of those who undertake, generally on the 
responsibility of solvent sureties, to supply institutions 
supported by public subscription with certain commodities 
or to do certain work for them, at fixed rates ascertained 
through the medium of tenders, are not systematically 
and exhaustively discussed in the ordinary manuals of 
theology that are most accessible to the clergy. It is 
true that the principles by which such transactions should 
be regulated are laid down and illustrated in various depart- 
ments of the Justice treatise; and one particular class 
of them—viz., building contracts—as a rule, receives specific 
treatment,’ but not in any detail, and largely with a view 
to define the duties of the contractor towards his workmen. 

Now, these contracts occupy an important place in modern 
business life, and, moreover, the parties concerned are in 
many cases practical Catholics that are amenable, both 
in the tribunal of Penance and outside it, to the guidance 
of the clergy. So that it may be convenient for them to 
have the principles that should determine their decisions, 
when they are appealed to by a perplexed client, com- 
pendiously applied to the more difficult cases that are 
likely to come under their observation. Accordingly, I 
propose to test in the light of the principles of justice the 
morality of some practices that are, or may be, employed 
as a preliminary to getting a contract or getting it at a 
certain rate; the claims of home manufacturers and some 
others to preferential treatment when contracts are being 
awarded ; the latitude that may be allowed a contractor 
in fixing the price ; and, finally, the measure of discretion 
that may be extended to him in carrying out his side of 
the bargain, especially regarding the quality of the goods 
he supplies. 


‘Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moralis, I., n. 1127; Casus, I., n..903, sgg. Noldin, 
De Praceptis, n. 602. 
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I. 


The first case that I would direct attention to, and which 
is beset with no little difficulty, arises where the contractors 
that usually supply a board or institution, or that are alone 
in a favourable position to do so, spontaneously enter into 
combination not to present any tenders and to withhold 
supplies, until a higher price is paid them or some other 
demand that they make is conceded. And I am of opinion 
that such a mode of agitation is legitimate. Because no 
one, considered as an individual, is under any obligation 
to come to the relief of the board, and no peculiar liability 
is contracted, as a rule, by co-operating with others. For 
what it is lawful to do by isolated action is not prohibited 
by any clearly defined principle of Ethics, because others 
voluntarily do the same, at least as far as the virtue of 
justice is concerned.' 

Such concerted action might, indeed, be gravely reprehen- 
sible from the point of view of charity if it were directed 
against an individual and sufficiently far-reaching in its 
effects, but a public body can rarely be reduced to such 
stress of circumstances that considerations of charity need 
intervene in our dealings with it. So that, prescinding 
from the justice of the demand made, this mode of enforc- 
ing it cannot be considered illegitimate. 

Neither does it seem to be morally inadmissible if the 
prospective contractors, not content with refusing supplies 
themselves, approach an outsider who is willing to meet the 
requirements of the institution, and make such representa- 
tion to him that he ceases to oblige its governors or guardians, 
with the result that they are compelled to acquiesce in 
the terms of the contractors. For instance, in a recent 
case that I am aware of, the local farmers that used to 
supply milk to a workhouse all refused to renew their 
contracts on their expiration unless the price was increased, 
and what they considered the inquisitorial vigilance of 
the officials somewhat relaxed. The guardians, unwilling 
to concede the terms demanded, thereupon applied to the 

* St. Alphonsus, L.III., n. 817; Lugo, d. 26, nn. 172, 173; Gury, I., n. 913. 
It is only right to say that this view has been traversed by many theologians 
of distinction, but the value of their opinion is discounted by the fact that it 


is based to some extent on the Civil Law. C/. Laymann, L.III., tract 4, 
cap. 18. 
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local creamery manager, who undertook to supply them. 
But very soon the former contractors interviewed him in 
turn, and induced him to discontinue accommodating both 
himself and the institution, so that they were forthwith 
in a position to make their own terms. Though such a 
mode of isolating an institution may be called boycotting, 
I do not think that it is opposed to justice or charity, for 
the peculiar malice of boycotting seems only to arise when 
the pressure applied assumes the dimensions of grave fear. 
And in the instance I have given (and the same would be 
true of kindred cases), though a certain moral coercion 
was brought to bear on the creamery manager, still it 
could not be classed as fear; neither was he dissuaded 
from fulfilling any formal contract. And the dilemma of 
the guardians was not acute enough to constitute a grave 
necessity, for the combination was not so widespread as 
to preclude them from obtaining sufficient milk elsewhere, 
though, no doubt, at a considerably increased expenditure. 

If, however, one of the combine, while professing to 
co-operate with his fellow-malcontents, effected a com- 
promise on his own account, and got the entire contract 
himself, what judgment is to be passed on his action ? 
Such a proceeding is, undoubtedly, a violation of strict 
justice towards those who are ousted from _participa- 
tion in the contract, for they are prevented by fraud 
from taking effective steps to secure an advantage that it 
is perfectly competent to them to endeavour to obtain. 

On the same principle, any device whereby, through the 
connivance of officials or otherwise, the governors are 
prevented from considering the most advantageous tender 
is indefensible and unjust, not only to them, but to the 
person who had sent in such tender. 

Again, it is obviously unjust if, by intrigue or deceitful 
measures, any of those tendering is enabled to ascertain 
the terms offered by one of his competitors, in order thereby 
to present a lower estimate and cheat him out of the 
contract, or to underbid him as little as possible and secure 
a maximum of profit. Such action is unjust to the other 
contractor’ if he is thereby deprived of the order, and is 
pro rata unjust to the institution if, owing to this ill-gotten 


Crolly, De Injuria, n. 49; Lehmkuhl, I, n. 980; Noldin, De 
Praceptis, n. 420. 
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knowledge, it is compelled to give an increased price. 
Of course every contractor is perfectly at liberty to calcu- 
late as accurately as he can, from data obtained in an 
honourable way, the probable terms that his rivals will 
offer. But collusion for this purpose with the person in 
charge of the tenders, for example, vitiates the entire 
transaction and renders those who were parties to the 
fraud liable to restitution, even though the price on other 
grounds cannot be considered exorbitant. In a case 
reported in the newspapers some time since it was alleged— 
though the allegation was controverted—that, owing to the 
complaisance of the clerk of an institution, one of the 
contractors was able to fill up and present his tender after 
the others had been opened. 

Furthermore, it is an injustice to the subscribers to an 
institution—to the ratepayers, for example, in the case of a 
Poor Law Union—if the contractor contrives by corrupt 
practices, or even by assiduous canvassing, to have the 
area of competition so limited that he obtains an artificially 
inflated price for his wares.’ The device, for instance, 
is sometimes resorted to of inducing the guardians, or a 
section of them, to insist that certain contracts will not be 
allocated amongst a number, that no one will be accepted 
as a contractor who will not undertake to supply all the 
commodity required, or to supply it at a very inconvenient 
time, or who cannot command sureties, whose financial 
standing is altogether disproportionate to the risk involved. 
By such methods the smaller suppliers are needlessly 
discriminated against, competition is reduced, and a 
practical monopoly is established. In these cases both 
the contractor and the guardians who, through being too 
accommodating or for family reasons, perhaps, are induced 
to be false to the trust reposed in them, are guilty of a 
violation of equity towards the smaller dealers, and of a 
strict injustice towards the ratepayers, whom they are 
bound to indemnify according to the rules of justice. I 
have recently seen a complaint by the Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion of a certain district that a great loss had accrued to 


‘ At the audit of the accounts of an important Irish imstitution recently 
it was alleged that only tailor-made clothing was accepted, whereas factory- 
made clothing could be procured 76 per cent. cheaper and almost equally 
durable, except that some re-sewings would be necessary in the course of time. 
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them owing to the fact that the advertisements of the union 
to which they were contributory were only published in 
one paper of meagre and strictly local circulation. This 
charge was endorsed by the clerk of the incriminated 
board, and if it were well-founded and the members had 
adverted to the effect of their expensive parsimony, I take 
it as unquestionable that those responsible would be bound 
to make good the loss to the rates.' 


Il. 


For private considerations, then, public bodies may not 
restrict competition without injustice to those who supply 
them with funds, nor consequently may anyone else, 
contractor or other, attempt to prevail on them to do so. 
But the question remains, and it is of considerable interest 
at present, may such a restriction be imposed on the grounds 
of public utility or humanity ? May a corporation, without 
detriment to the rights of those it represents, debar from 
all its custom those who do not supply goods of native 
manufacture, or those who do not comply with a fair 
wages’ resolution it may have passed, or, finally, those 
who do. not share in the religious or political views of the 
majority of its members ? 

And in regard to the last case, in my judgment the 
application of any test, whether religious or political, is 
entirely unwarranted by the commission that public repre- 
sentatives receive from their constituents. 

Because zealous though people may be for their religion 
or partizan in their politics, they are, I think, in most cases, 
rather reluctant to subsidise the members of their creed 
or the adherents of their party, thus indirectly, through the 
medium of a public board and without any prospect of 
having their benevolence acknowledged or advertised, 
although they may be willing enough to do so directly, 
and when they are likely, individually, to get full credit 
for it. Add to this the fact that their liberality might be 
deflected from its proper object with great facility by a 
board, vested with such discretion, and I think it will 

* For the obligation of the individual members of the board in this and 


analogous cases, see Lehmkuhl, I., n. 1006; Noldin, De Praceptis, n. 481 ; 
Lugo, De Justitia, disp. 19, nn. 17, sqq. 
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be admitted that no public body could pretend to the power 
of excluding even one notoriously hostile to its religious 
or political sentiments, provided his tender was otherwise 
the most advantageous. Besides, the giving of such a 
mandate on the part of the electors would be ultra vires, 
inasmuch as it would be unfair to a minority of another 
religion or of a different political complexion that may also 
be subscribers to the institution, and who would naturally 
very soon become restive under such an imposition. 

As a consequence, any attempt on the part of prospective 
contractors or their friends to influence public bodies by 
such motives would be unjust, and would entail the liabili- 
ties detailed under the head of Consiliwm in the Restitution 
treatise. 

As for firms who do not pay fair wages to their employees, 
it is not only the right but the duty of public boards to 
ban them and their products. For, as was ably shown 
in a recent number of this Review,' the consumers of an 
article produced by sweated labour become in. some degree 
answerable for the injustice done to the labourer. 

In regard to giving a preference to articles of home 
manufacture, even at an increased cost, I am of opinion 
that the governors of an institution would not overstep 
their discretion if they thus limited competition, provided 
always the difference in price between the native and the 
foreign article is relatively small; because in such cir- 
cumstances it may be presumed that the home commodity 
would be acceptable to their constituents, who would, by 
favouring it, be exercising the virtues of patriotism and 
distributive justice. 

If, however, the foreign product were considerably 
cheaper, no matter how advanced their progress in these 
virtues may be, I should be slow to believe that they would 
give any countenance to their representatives extending 
such a measure of protection to the industries of their own 
city or country; because few people effect patriotism 
by proxy. Even when they are willing to do something 
to encourage home industry, they prefer to do it by patronis- 
ing the article for their own personal use or by a direct 
subvention, when their generosity is fully acknowledged ; 
for, except in the case of the very religious, the counsel 

_ } Irish THEOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, Vol. II., p. 427. 
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of concealing the benefactions of the right hand from the 
left is not much acted on. Accordingly, no matter how 
judicious or economic the fostering of home industries 
is from the national point of view, it would be but too often 
deemed by the ratepayers a mere waste or misappropriation 
of their money. 

Moreover, the presumption that those who support an 
institution are willing to patronise the home product, 
even at a slight loss, may be rebutted by stubborn facts, 
and in the event of their making their dissent articulate, 
as sometimes happens, orthodox Free Trade principles can 
alone be acted on. For the managers of public institutions 
are, in financial matters, merely the mouthpieces of those 
who select them,’ so that, even against their own better 
judgment, they are bound to defer to the express wishes 
of their clients, and to drive as hard a bargain as these 
insist on. 

And any contractor bringing pressure to bear on public 
boards or their officials, or inducing them by private repre- 
sentations or by hasty and injudicious public protests 
to forego the rights of their clients in any notable degree, 
even in the public interest, shares in the responsibility 
for the injustice committed. 

But it may be objected that governors have a certain 
discretion, and may override an unreasonable decision 
of those who elect them ; and that, provided they get good 
value, they may disregard any petty and sordid demand 
to exact the last farthing. Just as in an analogous case, 
when they are appointing an official, they satsify their 
obligation when they elect one who is capable of discharging 
the duties of the post, even though some one better 
qualified had placed his services at their disposal.? But 
the reason of the difference is that in the latter case it is 
impossible to gauge to a nicety the merits and capabilities 
of an individual. Examinations and diplomas are but a 
poor test of his worth and acquirements. The question as 
to which of several competent candidates for a particular 


' This is plainly shown by their locus standi at the periodical audit of 
accounts. 

* This is not universally admitted. Vide Billuart, diss. [X., a. 3 Appendix. 
All the theologians are alive to the special claims of the local candidate: 
Lehmkuhl, I., n. 972; Crolly, De Injuria, n. 36. 
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position is best fitted for it can only be determined experi- 
mentally. For ‘the amount of a person’s knowledge and 
technical skill, any more than the different traits of his 
character, cannot be accurately summed up and balanced 
a priori. So that the judgment, and even the per- 
sonal predilections, of those making the appointment 
must, from the nature of the case, be allowed some 
scope. 

4 the case of contracts, on the other hand, the price 
of the commodity can be easily estimated and its quality 
accurately enough appraised, and, therefore, no such 
discretion is necessary, or even desirable, because of the 
danger that ostensible patriotism would be made a cloak 
under which to further mere sordid, personal interests. 
Accordingly, I think the tender giving the best value, 
from the point of view of those supporting an institu- 
tion, must be accepted unless one can presume on their 
acquiescence in the contrary. 

It is well to remember, however, that the lowest tender 
is not always the cheapest, owing to the unsatisfactory 
quality of the article or the precarious business status 
of the contractor. So that public bodies are well within 
their rights in refusing to commit themselves unreservedly 
to the lowest tender, and I believe that goods of Irish 
manufacture are often strictly entitled to a preference, 
for these reasons, even though they be slightly dearer than 


the foreign article. In a word, I think our Irish public. 


boards can very well reconcile and adjust the conflicting 
claims of their country and their constituents, on the 
basis of according a slight preference to the home 
product. 

But to stipulate indiscriminately and irrespective of 
price that only goods of a certain manufacture would be 
received, from motives no matter how single or worthy, 
would be wlira vires for any public body. And personally 
I cannot subscribe to the theory formulated and adopted 
at a recent meeting of an excellent and influential associa- 
tion in the South of Ireland, that Irish manufacturers 
have an exclusive right to the patronage of Irish institutions 
because these are supported by Irish money. 

It is superfluous to say that not only would accepting 
the home product be unjust to those who had to pay for it, 
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but it would be uncharitable to the inmates of the institu- 
tion if it were not only high in price but inferior in 
quality.’ 


II. 


In regard to the price a contractor may charge for the 
goods he supplies or the work he undertakes, it would seem 
at first sight that, like everyone else disposing of his property, 
he is entitled to exact the best terms he can get. And, 
of course, if in practice as well as in theory the contract 
were open to all competitors, and family ties or propinquity 
of residence or the prospects of an impending election 
were allowed no influence in favour of any of them, the 
presumption would be that the lowest tender did not 
exceed the pretiwm summum. But sometimes these con- 
siderations weigh very heavily on behalf of a particular 
candidate. And often the contract will be perforce of 
such dimensions that only a contractor of very large 
resources may hope to cope withit. Besides, the operations 
of a miniature combine may have to be reckoned with. 
And all unconsciously, too, the governors of an institution 
will now and then be induced by the interested representa- 
tions of officials or others to make such dispositions, regulat- 
ing the supply of the article required, that a virtual monopoly 
is secured to one contractor. 

In such cases it is plain that very considerable limitations 
are imposed on the liberty of one of the parties to the 
contract, and the exercise of independence, that is a pre- 
requisite of ordinary contractual relations, is more or less 
in abeyance. Consequently, mutual agreement between 
the parties cannot be invariably regarded as a standard 
whereby to determine the just price. Accordingly, we 
are compelled to look for this standard in the market price 
that other consumers not under a similar disability have 
to pay, with, however, some modifications. 

As for the modifications of the price procurable in the 


* The Court of Appeal has decided that in England local councils are not 
legally obliged to accept the lowest tender. The public boards in Ireland 
were so bound till 1898. But in the Act of that year the clause making 
this obligatory on the new councils was deleted, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests of the Irish members. Vide “ Richmond Asylum Audit,” Freeman’s 
Journal, November 6. 
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ordinary market that are legitimate, it is plain, in the first 
place, that a contractor is justified in charging an enhanced 
price because he has to supply the commodity for a stated 
time—viz., a year or a half year—and with unfailing 
regularity, under a comparatively heavy penalty. Mani- 
festly a person can charge not only what he forecasts as 
the average quotation current during the period in question, 
but something in addition to compensate himself for the 
responsibility to which the engagement for a specified 
time commits him. 

Again, if a contractor undertakes to supply milk, for 
instance, to an institution, he is bound to have it delivered 
at a particular hour, which may be often very inconvenient, 
and if he fails to provide it on any particular occasion or 
in the required quantity, the authorities generally hold 
themselves free to procure it elsewhere or make up the 
deficit at a price that may be exorbitant, and for which 
he becomes accountable. 

Moreover, it will often happen that certain institutions 
cannot determine beforehand what amount of the commodity 
they will require, so that the contractor may have to tax 
his resources to procure supplies that will not be accepted 
from him, and that he can dispose of only at a loss, or 
at best at an inadequate profit. The amount required 
occasionally varies so much that the institution practically 
reserves to itself the right to determine and resume the 
contract at will. 

Whereas, those disposing of their goods in the ordinary 
market are exempt from all such eventualities, so they 
can naturally rest content with a lesser gross price. 

Finally, providing a large supply of an article of uniform 
quality will sometimes necessitate a strain on a contractor’s 
resources and a dislocation of his business that he would 
not think of undergoing for a normal profit obtainable 
from the consumer. 

These considerations must be allowed all reasonable 
weight in the contractor’s favour, but there is no doubt 
that they do not always justify the charges imposed—e.g., 
the exacting of 10d. or 1ld. per gallon for milk during a 
period for which the creameries affiliated to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society paid only at the rate of 33d. 

On the other hand, there are reasons why an abatement 
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in the ordinary price might be often reasonably expected. 
In the case of a large contract, for example, the expenditure 
of labour, the waste of material, and it may be the close 
personal supervision of employees, inseparable from selling 
in doles and to various buyers, are obviated. Then, again, 
the keeping of complicated accounts can be dispensed with, 
and the inconvenience of deferred and irregular payments 
is avoided. And all due importance should be accorded 
to these advantages in assessing the price. 

It would seem, therefore, that the equitable price is 
not always that which public authorities are obliged to 
pay, nor the current price exactly, but rather such a price 
as will yield the contractor a margin of net profit that does 
not go beyond the zones of the maximum and minimum 
profit obtainable in the open market. 

The two parties to the contract then should aim at fixing 
a price within these limits; but the market price of some 
commodities—coal, meat, flour, and milk, for instance—is 
susceptible of such fluctuation that it cannot sometimes be 
accurately predetermined, and a contractor may be seriously 
misled in his forecast, with the result that he agrees to 
so low a price that the carrying out of the contract would 
entail even a considerable loss to him. In such a case 
the fact that he is a victim of a miscalculation does not 
entitle him to any redress either by a revision of the terms 
or otherwise. For in the case of goods not having a stable 
market value the contract is to a certain extent aleatory, 
the stake involved being the variation between the price 
agreed on and the market rate. The public authority 
wins if the estimate adopted is too low, compared with the 
average market price, and after taking into account the 
advantages and disadvantages to which I have referred, 
and the contractor if the estimate is excessive. And just 
as no one would ask the contractor to forego his advantage 
and remit the excess, if he honestly put a price on his goods 
that was proved by the event to be exorbitant, so public 
boards are not under any obligation to supplement the 
price when chance determines in their favour.’ 


* Quamquam aequitas hoc suadere potest, says Lehmkuhl, I., 1127, note. 
The Local Government Board, in a recent communication to the Glin School 
Board, intimated that they had no power to sanction the reimbursement of a 
contractor in such circumstances. 
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IV. 


As regards compliance with the terms of the contract, 
the obligations that are most liable to be overlooked are 
those touching the quality required. And when tenders 
are invited from contractors the quality desired may be 
stipulated for in two ways. It may be that the precise 
article that is wanted is specified in individuo, or it may 
be only that goods of a certain standard are insisted on, 
it being considered a matter of indifference what particular 
article is furnished, provided it reaches this standard. 

In cases coming under the first category, when, for 
example, it is required that the bacon supplied be from 
the stores of a particular curer or number of curers, or 
that the coal be from a particular colliery, these articles 
and no others must be supplied. Similarly in a building 
contract, when it is covenanted that the slates be from 
a specified quarry or the bricks of a certain manufacture, 
or the cement of a certain brand, it pertains to the sub- 
stantial fulfilment of the contract to employ these articles, 
even though other materials may be, in the judgment of 
the contractor and in reality, more suitable, For when 
those who invite tenders take the trouble to mention 
the material explicitly, it is to be taken as an indication 
that their judgment is so decided in its favour that they 
would not deem any other articles as even substantially 
complying with their requirements.’ 

If only the standard of quality is specified, and this 
standard is precise and well defined and generally recog- 
nised in the,trade concerned, the obligation of supplying a 
commodity that reaches it is undeniable. If, for instance, 
a supply of mild-cured or creamery butter is requisitioned, 
heavy-salted or factory butter will not answer; and if 
first quality Cork butter is required it is perfectly plain 
that to supply second quality is no performance of the 
contract. 

Where, however, the standardisation of the article is 
popular rather than in vogue among members of the trade, 
and the grading is arbitrary and artificial, a more liberal 
interpretation is permissible, in my opinion. For example, 


Lehmkuhl, I., 1112. This view is somewhat tempered by Noldin, De 
Preceptis, n. 579. 
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where best eating potatoes are advertised for, a farmer 
would be justified in trying to secure the contract if he had 
sound, wholesome potatoes, even though, absolutely speak- 
ing, they could not be classed as the best. And just as a 
public board, when it stipulates for best bread, is not 
understood to be looking for the most fancy and toothsome 
article procurable, so a dealer may conscientiously take 
the contract provided his bread fetches the ordinary price, 
and is in general demand among his customers, although 
he knows that his neighbour sells a somewhat choicer loaf. 
In the same way, when tenders are invited for the supply 
of best beef, the designation again is rather popular than 
recognised by the trade, and a dealer may, in my opinion, 
construe his engagement as binding him to supply merely 
the meat that he generally gives to his customers, even 
though he knows that it is not the most tender or succulent 
that could be obtained; because in such cases the de- 
scription of the quality is vague and comprehensive, and, 
consequently, it seems reasonable that a rather liberal 
exegesis may be employed in interpreting it. 

But this principle can never be invoked to justify the 
deterioration or adulteration of an article, no matter how 
excellent its quality, if it is ordinarily retailed in its natural 
state. Thus, even if a contractor has very productive 
milk, he is not at liberty to remove any of the cream or to 
add water to it, although the yield of butter-fat per gallon 
would not thereby be reduced below that obtained from 
the milk of other suppliers in its purity; because there is, 
I think, in most cases, if not an express proviso, at least 
an understanding that nothing but the genuine, un- 
adulterated article will be supplied. For any such tamper- 
ing, even within the restricted limits I have mentioned, 
bespeaks in the popular estimation, if not in that of the 
theologians,’ a swindler who has lost caste to such a degree 
that no self-respecting public body would care to have any 
transactions with him, even though it suffered no actual 
injustice by his manipulation. 

As to the subsidiary and incidental obligations of con- 
tracts, the one I think that is most commonly trenched 
on is that setting a time limit for complying with their 
provisions—modus poenalis. When the question of time 

* Cf. Lehmkuhl, Casus, I., nn. 870, 871. 
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enters into the substance of the contract, for instance, in 
the case of perishable goods, or where a fresh supply is 
required every day for the use of an institution, this limit 
is not frequently transgressed ; and when such a case arises 
it presents no special difficulty to the director of souls. 
But when, as in the case of a contract to make a road or 
a house, the question of the time of performance is only an 
accessory to the principal stipulation, great hardship and 
injustice are often inflicted by contractors owing to a 
dilatory and unpunctual compliance with their obligations. 
“Marry, they are slow of despatch,” and there is little 
doubt that our public boards, empowered to build 
labourers’ cottages, are sometimes too remiss in exacting 
the penalty that they are entitled to on account of such 
default. They occasionally carry their leniency so far 
even as to sanction the advance of a substantial instalment 
of the contract price before any considerable portion of the 
work has been completed. 

Unless unexpected contingencies have arisen, District 
Councillors have no authority from the ratepayers to extend 
the time limit originally agreed on; nor by any weak com- 
plaisance on the part of the former can contractors evade 
responsibility for the injury they do the latter in depriving 
them of the rent, or for the hardships they inflict on the 
labourers who are often sorely in need of these houses. 

Of course, through some casualty or eventuality that 
ordinary prudence could not guard against, such as a pro- 
longed spell of wet weather, the transaction would become 
harsh and unconscionable if the Councillors were to keep 
the contractor to the strict letter of his bond and to refuse 
such extension of time as the necessities of the case dictated. 


Davip BARRY. 











Some Cheories of Our Cord’s 
Resurrection. 


SrncE the first Easter Sunday morning when, as St. Mat- 
thew informs us, the Jews bribed the Roman soldiers to say 
that the disciples of Jesus had stolen His body, all sorts 
of attempts have been made to explain away Our Lord’s 
Resurrection. At one time it was suggested that He had 
not really died on the cross, but only swooned, and that His 
revival in the cool air of the cave where He had been laid 
was quite natural ; at another, that the Apostles stole His 
body and then pretended He was risen ; or, again, that the 
body had been removed by Joseph of Arimathza, or by 
the sisters of Lazarus, or even by the Sanhedrin. 

It may be said with practical truth of all these theories 
that they are now abandoned. The reality of Christ’s death 
on Calvary is generally admitted at present ; while the view 
that any of the disciples or the Sanhedrin had removed the 
body is seen to be inconsistent with the facts. Had the 
disciples stolen the body—a hypothesis which cannot be 
entertained at all except by rejecting St. Matthew’s account 
of the Roman guard at the tomb—it is felt that the deception 
would have leaked out somehow ; and, besides, in such a 
hypothesis no adequate motive can be assigned for the 
constancy of the disciples in labouring and suffering and 
dying for the faith that they would have known to be based 
upon a fraud. On the other hand, had the Sanhedrin 
removed the body, it is felt that they could and would have 
very soon put a stop to the successful preaching of the 
Gospel and the foundation of the Christian Church by dis- 
closing what they had done, and pointing out to the people 
of Jerusalem the decaying body of Jesus. 

If the empty tomb thus presents an insuperable obstacle 
to many of the negative theories of our Lord’s Resurrection, 
His recorded appearances to His disciples are hardly less 
difficult to explain. The honesty of the disciples is generally 
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granted at present; they must have seen or thought they 
had seen Jesus in His risen body. Here, too, as in regard 
to the empty tomb, no possible motive for fraud on their 
part can be assigned. Had they not really believed their 
Master to be truly risen from the dead, they had nothing 
to hope for either here or hereafter from pretending they 
had seen Him alive. Warned by His fate at the hands of 
the Jews, they must have realised that His followers could 
expect neither honours nor prosperity in this life, while 
for the life to come His own teaching had assured them 
that bitter punishment would there be the portion of fraud 
and hypocrisy. 

When, therefore, these men tell us that they saw Jesus 
in His risen body, we are forced to believe either that they 
were the victims of pure hallucination or that they really 
saw something which convinced them that their Master 
was alive. The only alternative is to regard the whole 
story as a myth, as it is regarded in what is called the Pan- 
Babylonian theory. The adherents of this theory, repre- 
sented in England by Dr. Cheyne, without troubling 
themselves to explain the empty tomb or the recorded 
appearances, seek to account for the whole story on the 
ground that resurrection-myths, derived ultimately from 
Babylonia, pervaded the entire East, and were taken over 
first by Judaism and then by Christianity. Christians 
applied the myth to Jesus of Nazareth, and so arose the story 
of His Resurrection. Such a theory, with the myth in question 
ready-made and not requiring any time to grow, is delight- 
fully simple, no doubt, and disposes effectively of the 
miracle of the Resurrection. Unhappily for the theory, 
however, it is utterly incompatible with the detailed 
evidence of the New Testament in regard to the empty 
tomb and Our Lord’s appearances. As Dr. Orr in his 
excellent work, The Resurrection of Jesus, remarks: 
“The history is there, and it is utterly impossible, by any 
legerdemain of the kind proposed, to get rid of it. You 
do not get rid of facts by simply proposing to give an 
artificial mythological explanation of them. The Gospels, 
the Acts, and the Epistles still stand as containing the 
well-attested accounts which the Church of Apostolic days 
had to give of its own origin. These accounts had not 
the remotest relation to Gilgamesh epics, nature-myths of 
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Egyptian, Greek, or Persian Mysteries, or pagan specula- 
tions of any kind, but were narratives of plain facts, known 
to the whole Church, and attested by Apostles and others 
who were themselves eye-witnesses of most of the things 
which they related.”’! 

Setting aside, then, this latest form of the mythical 
theory as equally inadmissible with the older form advanced 
by Strauss and others, we are forced to conclude from the 
recorded appearances of Our Lord either that the disciples 
were the victims of hallucination or that they really saw 
something which convinced them that Jesus was risen 
from the dead. Unless the whole account be a myth, it is 
on one or other of these lines that an explanation of the 
appearances must be sought. Was it, then, a pure halluci- 
nation on the part of the disciples to think that they saw 
their Master alive again? If not, and if there was some- 
thing real and objective that led to their conviction, what 
was that something? Was it merely some apparition of 
the dead, some shadowy phantom such as those with which 
Mr. Stead’s Borderland has made us familiar, some spectral 
shape assumed by Christ’s surviving soul, or was it, as 
Christianity has always believed, the indubitable re- 
appearance of Christ’s living body ? 

The hallucination theory, which attributes the appear- 
ances entirely to the heated imaginations and over-excited 
minds of the disciples, is, indeed, not new, but in recent 
times it has been urged in a new form that is alleged to 
account more reasonably for all the facts. Formerly the 
hallucination was supposed to begin in Jerusalem and on the 
third day from Christ’s death, but it is now coming to be 
admitted pretty generally that if hallucination is to explain 
the appearances, more time than two or three days must be 
allowed for a reaction of the disciples’ mind from the gloom 
and sorrow of the crucifixion. Men who on Friday had seen 
their hopes shattered and their Master, to whom they had 
looked for the redemption of Israel, put to an ignominious 
death, were little likely, without some overmastering reason, 
to imagine that same Master alive on Sunday. Accordingly, 
we are now told that the hallucination began in Galilee, 
probably some weeks after Christ’s death, that when Christ 
was arrested in Gethsemane the disciples fled into Galilee, 


' The Resurrection of Jesus, pp. 245, 246. 
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and there amid the romantic hills, their fancy kindled by the 
surroundings, while their memory brooded on the greatness 
of their departed Master, they began to imagine that they 
saw Him alive once more. Only one or two, perhaps, may 
have imagined it at first, but in times of deep emotion visions 
are contagious, and soon the hallucination spread till all the 
Apostles, and, perhaps, even the five hundred mentioned by 
St. Paul, imagined that they had seen Him. 

One feels almost ashamed to obtrude such stuff upon the 
notice of the readers of this magazine. It is not criticism, 
it is not a theory framed upon the evidence of the New 
Testament, but an imaginary state of things conjured up 
in spite of all the evidence we possess. It supposes the 
disciples to have fled into Galilee at Christ’s arrest, while the 
tospels tell us that Peter and John followed Jesus that night 
into the court of the High Priest, and make it clear that 
all were in Jerusalem on the Sunday following ; it affords no 
explanation of the empty tomb; it rejects the angelic 
message given to the women on Easter morning to the effect 
that Jesus was risen; it sets at nought the accounts of 
appearances in Jerusalem on the morning of the third day, 
given by SS. Matthew, Luke and John ; and, above all, it 
supposes the Apostles and other disciples to have been 
credulous and silly fools. A consideration of this last point 
is of itself sufficient to put the hallucination theory forever 
out of court. 

From what we know of the Apostles, whether before or 
after the crucifixion, were they the men to believe without 
reason that they had seen visions? Matthew had been a 
prosaic tax-gatherer ; Philip seems to have been a cool, 
practical man ; Thomas, we know, was incredulous. Were 
such men likely without some real and objective cause to 
dream dreams and see visions ? Within two months from 
the death of their Divine Master we find these men standing 
forth fearlessly in the streets of Jerusalem preaching the 
Resurrection of Jesus, and calmly protesting before the 
Sanhedrin that they cannot but speak the things that they 
had seen and heard. Can we believe that it was silly 
enthusiasts, the victims of hallucination, who founded the 
Christian Church—in any view that may be taken of;it 
one of the greatest works ever accomplished by men ? 
Enthusiasm and imaginary visions might have sustained 
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the Apostles in their enterprise for a few weeks or months, 
or even years; but though despised and persecuted, and 
with no possible earthly reward in view, they laboured on 
steadily and unintermittingly for many years, and in the 
end laid down their lives for the faith founded upon the 
Resurrection of Jesus. When we recall what these men 
had been before they became assured of Christ’s victory 
over death, when we remember the denials of Peter, the 
doubts of Thomas, the cowardice of all at Christ’s arrest, 
we are helped to realise how some great event like the 
Resurrection is needed to explain the wondrous change. 

If the hallucination theory is thus inconsistent with the 
character, conduct, and achievements of the Apostles, it is 
also utterly unable to account for the Apostolic belief in 
the Resurrection of Christ’s body. Suppose the Apostles only 
imagined that they saw certain appearances, how could they 
have concluded that the body of Jesus was risen? Such 
imaginings might have suggested an apparition of the dead, 
but is there any tittle of evidence in history or in the 
nature of things, that it would or could have suggested 
that a dead body had been actually raised to life ? No, the 
conviction of the Apostles in regard to the Resurrection of 
Christ’s body can be explained in only one way, that they 
had beheld the body with their eyes and touched and 
handled it, and gazed upon the wounds in the hands and side. 
Again, how does it tally with this hallucination theory that 
the apparitions ceased after the fortieth day as suddenly 
as they began? Had the apparitions been the product of 
the disciples’ imaginations, is it psychologically credible that 
they would have ceased all at once ? Would no one have 
been found to lay claim to visions after the fortieth day ? 
Thus the fact that the appearances began suddenly on the 
third day and ceased as suddenly on the fortieth is quite 
incompatible with any theory of hallucination. 

And if this theory fails to account for the faith and ex- 
periences of the other Apostles, still more does it fail to 
explain the conversion of Saul, the persecutor, and the un- 
flinching faith and prolonged labours of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Paul had not known Jesus, and no valid reason 
can be assigned why he should imagine he beheld a vision of 
the risen Lord ; yet he was absolutely convinced of the fact, 
and after more than thirty years of toil for the Christian 
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faith, in the last of his letters he bids Timothy ‘‘ remember 
that Jesus Christ rose from the dead.”’' If he was of an 
enthusiastic temperament, at any rate the Acts and his own 
Epistles prove him to have been a shrewd, practical, able 
man, one who would be little likely to forswear the faith 
of his fathers and alter the whole course of his life for the 
sake of some fancied vision. Let these few remarks suffice 
about the hallucination theory, which really does not de- 
serve to be taken seriously, were it not that many able and 
learned men have seriously put it forward as an explana- 
tion of the belief of the Apostolic Church in Our Lord’s 
Resurrection. When people first make up their minds that 
a miracle is impossible, the physical resurrection of a dead 
body being admittedly a miracle, they take refuge in any 
theory however absurd rather than admit the fact of Christ’s 
Resurrection. 

I come now to what promises to be for some time to come 
the favourite theory for explaining away the Christian 
doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection. Its adherents refer us 
to the proceedings of the Society of Psychical Research, and 
remind us that apparitions of the dead, or manifestations due 
in some way to the action of departed souls, are not 
infrequent at present. They then go on to apply this to the 
appearances of Christ and the experiences of the Apostles. 
The appearances, they say, were not by any means due to 
the heated imagination of the disciples; there was some- 
thing real and objective to account for what was seen. 
The body of Jesus, indeed, slept on an eternal sleep either in 
the tomb where it had been laid or in some other place to 
which it was, perhaps, transferred, but His living soul in 
some mysterious way produced those manifestations that 
are referred to by the Evangelists and St. Paul. As Keim, 
one of the most prominent patrons of the theory, put it, the 
spirit of Jesus sent “‘ telegrams from heaven ”’ to show that 
it still survived, and to assure the disciples on the question 
of immortality. Similarly, Professor Lake, in a work 
published in 1907: “The disciples saw what they saw 
because there really was a spiritual being which had an 
existence independent of them and produced the appear- 
ance.’ The Professor coolly adds :—‘* This view explains 
all the facts, and agrees with the undoubted belief of the 


'2 Tim. ii. 8. 
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disciples.” Of course, extreme Rationalists who happen to 
hold this view have no desire to seem to retain any shred of 
the Christian faith, but a number of those who hold it hug 
the delusion that by thus attributing the appearances to 
Christ’s living soul, and so securing a basis for the doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality, they preserve all that is essential 
in the Christian doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection. 

It will be seen that this theory is not at first sight so absurd 
as that which attributes the appearances to pure hallucina- 
tion. Given such manifestations of Christ’s soul as are here 
supposed, there would be something to account for the 
experiences of the disciples when they thought they saw 
the risen Lord, and thus their common sense and sound- 
mindedness would be saved. But granting this, the theory is 
otherwise indefensible and utterly inconsistent with the 
recorded facts. It was not mysterious manifestations of the 
soul of Jesus that the disciples thought they saw, or that the 
New Testament bears witness to; it was Jesus Himself 
alive in His body, in that same body in which He had been 
crucified. St. Luke tells us how when He appeared to the 
disciples on the evening of the Resurrection He said to them: 
‘“* See My hands and feet that it is I Myself ; handle Me and 
see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see Me to 
have. And when He had said this, He showed them His 
hands and feet. But while they yet believed not, and 
wondered for joy, He said: Have you here anything to 
eat ? And they offered Him a piece of a broiled fish and a 
honeycomb. And when He had eaten before them, taking the 
remains He gave to them.’ Could anything more clearly 
indicate that Christ’s body was present on that occasion 
than what is here recorded by St. Luke ? 

And St. John, referring to the same occasion, says that 
Jesus showed the disciples His hands and His side, thereby 
clearly implying not merely that He was present in a body, 
but that it was the very same body that had been wounded 
on Calvary in the hands and side. The Fourth Evangelist 
also tells us how when Jesus appeared to the disciples eight 
days later, the doubting Thomas being present, He addressed 
Thomas, saying: “ Put in thy finger hither, and see My 
hands ; and bring hither thy hand, and put it into My side, 
and be not faithless, but believing.” * And if there were 

*L. xxiv. 39-43. *J. xx. 27. 
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any need to argue this point further I might appeal to the 
preaching of St. Peter on the First Pentecost, when he 
declared that Christ ‘“‘ was not left in Hades, nor did His 
flesh see corruption,’ and to that of St. Paul in the 
synagogue of Pisidian Antioch, when he urged that David 
having died “ was laid unto his fathers and saw corruption ; 
but He whom God hath raised from the dead saw not 
corruption.” * And the faith of SS. Peter and Paul was so 
much the faith of the whole early Church that St. Paul, 
writing to the Corinthians, concluded the resurrection of 
the bodies of the faithful from the admitted fact of Christ’s 
Resurrection.’ Hence this theory that seeks to account for 
the appearances of Christ after His death by some 
mysterious action of His surviving soul, while denying the 
Resurrection of His body, is directly opposed to all the 
evidence of the New Testament. 

It is also in clear opposition to the faith of the whole 
Christian Church at every period. This is admitted, indeed, 
by Professor Lake, but he urges that the novelty of the 
doctrine must not be held to be a valid reason for rejecting 
it. ‘It is certainly true,” he writes, “‘that the doctrine of 
the Resurrection, which played so large a part in the spread 
of Christianity, was bound up with that belief in a resur- 
rection of the flesh which has been rejected in this book 
as indefensible by any historical arguments. So much 
must be admitted; but against this admission I would 
place the following considerations. In the first place, the 
fact that the belief in the Resurrection has hitherto been 
bound up with certain other views is not decisive proof 
that it ought not to be separated from them, any more than 
the fact that the Gospel was originally preached in Greek 
is a proof that that language ought still to be employed by 
missionaries. Secondly, what is really central is that to 
the early Christians the Resurrection had a personal value, 
because they believed that in the end it was not unique, 
but was the triumph of life over death in which they all 
joined. That remains true—perhaps even more true—if 
the results of the present study be accepted, and is indepen- 
dent of the Jewish or Greek forms of thought in which it 
was once clothed. Finally, I would protest that it is 
courting intellectual disaster for us Christians to base the 

? Acts ii. 31. ? Acts xiii. 36, 37. *1 Cor. xv. 
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claims of our religion to attention from this generation, 
which is hesitating whether it will hear or whether it will 
forbear on any purely theological argument, or on the 
accuracy of the narratives of any event in the past.” ! 

I have given this quotation at length because it is an 
interesting example of how some men who call themselves 
Christians deal with the present question. The writer 
admits that his view is opposed to the faith of the Christian 
Church in the past, yet he is nowise deterred thereby from 
maintaining it. His foolish comparison between a change 
of language and a change of dogma surely needs no answer. 
In regard to the second consideration he suggests, I will 
merely remark that were the Apostles and early Christians 
wrong in accepting the evidence for the Resurrection of 
Christ’s body, we should have no reason to believe them 
to have -been right in regard to the survival of His soul 
and the triumph of life over death. The author’s third 
consideration is interesting, as showing that he regards 
religion as something intuitive, something altogether in- 
dependent of theological argument and historical proof. 
It must be allowed that this is a very convenient position 
for one whose views are in conflict with both theology 
and history on this question of Christ’s Resurrection ; but 
it destroys all real evidence for any religion. 

The attempt to explain Christ’s appearances as mani- 
festations of His surviving soul is, therefore, admittedly 
opposed to what has always been the faith of the Christian 
Church, and, as we have seen above, it is absolutely incom- 
patible with the evidence of the New Testament in regard 
to the appearances. It fails, too, like the hallucination 
theory, to afford any explanation of the empty tomb. If 
it was only the soul of Jesus that survived, how came the 
disciples to believe that the tomb was empty and His 
body gone on the morning of the third day, and how is 
the witness of the four Evangelists to the empty tomb 
to be accounted for? St. Matthew tells us that the angels 
at the tomb announced to the women: “ He is not here, 
for He is risen, as He said” *; St. Mark agrees substantially : 


‘Lake, The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 1907, 
pp. 277, 278. I have some hesitation about mentioning this work at all ; 
it is a dangerous and thoroughly Rationalistic work. 

* Matt. xxviii. 6. 
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“He is risen, He is not here, behold the place where they 
laid Him!” '; St. Luke: “Why seek you the living 
with the dead? He is not here, but is risen” *; and St. 
John to the same effect records the wail of Magdalen: 
“They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid Him.” * Surely, it is evident that no theory 
admitting the survival of Christ’s soul, but denying the 
Resurrection of His body, can be made to square with this 
evidence. Take the Gospels at the lowest valuation, 
abstract from their inspiration, regard them as history of 
even the loosest kind, and they still bear convincing witness 
to the empty tomb. 

We saw that the older views, which sought to account 
for the disappearance of Christ’s body on the ground that 
it had been removed by some of the disciples or by the 
Sanhedrin, are now abandoned. Let us now hear one or two 
explanations of those who hold the theory of the survival of 
Christ’s soul. Professor Lake suggests that the idea of the 
empty tomb may have arisen from the fact that the women 
came to the wrong tomb, to a tomb that was really empty. 
‘“‘'The women,” he writes, “‘ came in the early morning to a 
tomb which they thought was the one in which they had 
seen the Lord buried. They expected to find a closed tomb, 
but they found an open one ; and a young man, who was 
in the entrance, guessing their errand, tried to tell them 
that they had made a mistake in the place. ‘ He is not 
here,’ said he, ‘see the place where they laid Him,’ and 
probably pointed to the next tomb. But the women were 
frightened at the detection of their errand and fled, only 
imperfectly, or not at all, understanding what they heard. 
It was only later on, when they knew that the Lord was 
risen, and—on their view—that His tomb must be empty, 
that they came to believe that the young man was something 
more than they had seen ; that he was not telling them of 
their mistake, but announcing the Resurrection, and that 
his intention was to give them a message for the disciples.” ‘ 

Were the matter not so serious, such attempted explana- 
tions would be amusing. But it is pitiable to see learned 
and able men rejecting the time-honoured faith of the 
Church and embracing such absurdities. As though the 
women could forget after two days “ the new tomb in the 

Mk. xvi. 6. *L. xxiv.5,6. *J.xx. 13. * Ibid., pp. 251, 252. 
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garden,” wherein the body of their beloved Master had been 
laid! Still more, as though, in those days of intense interest, 
when all their thoughts,must have been centred upon that 
tomb, neither they nor any other of the disciples would 
return and see whether a mistake had perhaps been made ! 
But the suggested explanation has its utility as showing 
to what absurdities a denial of the Resurrection of Christ’s 
body leads. 

Our countryman, Mr. T. W. Rolleston, in an article 
contributed to the Hibbert Journal, April, 1906, while 
denying the Resurrection of Our Lord’s body, attempts to 
account for the empty tomb on the ground that the Roman 
soldiers removed the body by order of their masters. St. 
Matthew’s explanation of the presence of the Roman guard 
at the tomb, he says, is evidently fanciful. Thereal explana- 
tion is that “‘the soldiers were charged by their own 
authorities to open the tomb and remove the body for the 
very same object as that for which Lord Kitchener lately 
destroyed the Mahdi’s remains in the Sudan—that they 
might not become a centre of veneration, and thus start 
a new cult, having as its object a man whom the law had 
executed as a malefactor”’ (p. 640). It must be admitted 
that this attempt to account for the empty tomb is much 
more plausible than Professor Lake’s. Mr. Rolleston sees 
that this theory requires the Romans to have acted with the 
most extreme secrecy, and also that it is open to objection 
on the ground that it fails to explain why the Roman 
authorities kept silence about the true facts when the new 
cult had arisen. He attempts to reply by saying: “ We 
cannot entirely clear away the haze which hangs over the 
transaction. But Romans were notoriously disinclined 
to shock the feelings of alien races in sacred matters, such 
as the disposal of the dead. They probably never antici- 
pated that a resurrection myth would grow up round the 
empty tomb. They no doubt took for granted that the 
Christians would accuse the Jews of the sacrilege, and that 
in the absence of any proof of anything the whole affair 
would blow over, after a little wrangling, and sink like 
an eddy of dust at a street corner. By the time it had 
revived in a really serious form, and forced itself on the 
notice of the authorities then in power, all knowledge and 
record of the true facts would have been lost.” ! 


* Hibbert Journal, April, 1906, pp. 640, 641. 
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But, in the first place, why should the Romans have 
acted with such secrecy in disposing of the body of Jesus 
as to conceal the facts not only from His disciples but from 
each and all of His enemies? He had been executed at 
the demand of the Jews themselves, and what shadow of 
reason can there be for saying that the Jews would have 
been either shocked or offended at anything the Romans 
might choose to do with His body? But, supposing the 
Romans had preserved such extreme. secrecy at first, 
through fear lest the disciples should make the tomb of 
Jesus a place of pilgrimage, would they have continued to 
hide the true state of the case and maintain silence when it 
became clear that the removal of the body was leading to a 
belief in Christ’s Resurrection ? Pilate remained Procurator 
till 36 A.D., and must have heard of what Mr. Rolleston 
calls the “resurrection myth.’ Before that date the 
Christian faith had been publicly preached for a number of 
years in Jerusalem, St. Stephen had been martyred, St. 
Paul had been converted, thousands had embraced the new 
faith,’ including even a multitude of the Jewish priests,’ 
and the Sanhedrin had more than once taken action and 
imprisoned the Apostles. Are we to believe that Pilate 
and the other authorities were ignorant of all this, or that 
aware of it, and knowing that the new religion started from 
a belief in the Resurrection of Jesus, they would have kept 
silence as to the removal of the body by themselves ? No; 
had the Romans removed the body it is impossible that the 
true state of the case should not have been made known 
long before Pilate’s term of office ended.‘ 
This theory, therefore, which would explain the appear- 
ances of Christ as manifestations of His surviving soul, is 


' Acts ii. 41; iv. 4. 

* Acts vi. 7. 

> Acts iv. 3; v. 18. 

* Seeing that Mr. Rolleston has so little regard for the ancient faith of 
Christendom in regard to Our Lord’s Resurrection, it is not surprising to 
find him sneering at the Catholic Church. In the January issue of The 
Irish Church Quarterly of the present year, referring to certain investigations 
of the Society of Psychical Research, Mr. Rolleston writes: “ The Roman 
Catholic Church does well to put investigations of this kind under her ban, 
for of the Other World, as she has so precisely mapped it out, with its 
beatified or tormented populations, nothing seems to be visible to those who 
profess to inhabit it.”—J. C. Q., p. 60. 
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in direct conflict with the historical evidence of the New 
Testament, and with all Christian tradition; it cannot 
explain the peculiar character of the appearances them- 
selves ; and it is utterly unable to account for the empty 
tomb. Moreover, while it seeks to avoid admitting such a 
miracle as the resurrection of a dead body, it does not 
altogether get rid of the supernatural, for there is no reason 
whatever for saying that such manifestations as it ascribes 
to Christ’s soul would come within the domain of natural 
law. Even if the Society of Psychical Research could to- 
morrow satisfactorily establish that apparitions of departed 
souls do frequently take place at present, it is never likely 
to convince the average man that such apparitions are 
natural facts and not rather glimpses of a supernatural 
world. Hence the theory has nothing whatever to recom- 
mend it, and it is with justice that Dr. Bruce says of it: 
“ Truly this is a poor foundation to build Christendom upon, 
a bastard supernaturalism, as objectionable to unbelievers 
as the true supernaturalism of the Catholic creed, and 
having the additional drawback that it offers to faith 
asking for bread a stone.”’ * 

The fact is, the belief of the disciples in the Resurrection 
admits of no reasonable explanation except on the ground 
that the body of Jesus really rose from the dead. The four 
Evangelists, plainly independent in this part of their 
narratives—whatever view be held of the Synoptic question 
generally—bear unmistakable witness to that belief both in 
regard to the empty tomb and the risen body. And their 
witness is that of men who must have been thoroughly 
acquainted with the facts. St. Matthew’s Gospel, even if 
one admitted that in its present form it is not the work of 
St. Matthew, dates from Apostolic times, and must at 
least be based upon reminiscences or upon a work of that 
Apostle. St. Mark, according to all early tradition, was a 
companion of St. Peter, and St. Luke of St. Paul ; both had, 
therefore, the fullest opportunities of learning all the 
essential facts connected with the life, death, and Resur- 
rection of Jesus. The Fourth Gospel I regard as certainly 
the work of the Apostle John, who, of course, was thoroughly 
informed on all the events. Now, these four authorities, 
who not merely speak for themselves but represent the 


1 Apologetics, p. 393. 
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belief of the whole early Church, tell us in the clearest 
manner that Jesus died an ignominious death, and that 
His body was laid in a tomb, but that on the third day the 
tomb was found empty and the body gone. They tell us, 
too, as clearly as words can put it,’ that He appeared again 
alive in His body—the same body in which He had been 
crucified—talked to the disciples, eat with them, and offered 
His body to be touched and handled by them. The fact 
of the Resurrection is just as clearly and unmistakably 
stated as the fact of the death, and, apart from the deter- 
mination of our adversaries not to admit a miracle, there is 
just the same reason for questioning the one as the other. 

All the alleged discrepancies in the accounts of the Resur- 
rection do not even touch the substance of the fact. If we 
granted them all, they would indeed be additional evidence 
of the independence of the narratives, but they would no 
more throw doubt on the reality of the great central fact 
than conflicting accounts of how the earthquake occurred 
at Messina would throw doubt on the fact that there was 
an earthquake on the occasion. All four Evangelists tell 
us that Jesus died; all four make it perfectly clear that He 
rose from the dead. What, then, does it matter for the 
essence of the question if one of them speaks of two angels 
at the tomb, another of only one; if one represents the 
angels as sitting, another as standing? Is it reasonable 
to suppose that, even if they were mistaken about minor 
details, they were also mistaken in regard to the 
momentous and vital fact—vital for them as for us— 
whether Jesus was really the Conqueror of Death ? 

And if the evidence of the Evangelists cannot be explained 
away, neither can that of St. Paul. Writing to the Corin- 
thians, he reminds them of what he had preached among 
them when he founded their Church: “ For I delivered 
unto you first of all,”’ he says, “‘ that which I also received ; 
how that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures : 
and that He was buried, and that He hath risen again the 
third day, according to the Scriptures ; and that He was 
seen ($n) by Cephas, and after that by the twelve. 
Then was He seen by more than five hundred brethren at 
once, of whom the greater number remain until this present, 


? Whatever view be held of the closing verses of St. Mark, no one denies 


that our Second Gospel mentioned appearances of the risen Lord. See 
Mark xvi. 7. 
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and some are fallen asleep. After that He was seen by 
James, then by all the Apostles. And, last of all, He was 
seen (#¢4) also by me, as by one born out of due time.” ! 
Here the Apostle bears public witness before a great church 
to the appearances of the risen Christ, and makes the bold 
assertion that more than two hundred and fifty of the 
brethren who had beheld Him were still alive. And there 
is no room for doubt that St. Paul is here speaking of 
appearances of Christ’s body, for throughout the chapter 
in which the passage occurs he is arguing to the resur- 
rection of our bodies hereafter from the fact that the body 
of Jesus had already risen. And that the Apostle believed 
also in the empty tomb, follows from his belief in the Resur- 
rection of Christ’s body, as well as from the agreement of 
his faith with that of the other Apostles.’ 

And this evidence of the Evangelists and of St. Paul, 
supported as it is by the Acts of the Apostles,’ by the testi- 
mony of St. Peter,‘ and by numerous allusions throughout 
the whole New Testament, is driven home and clinched by 
the great standing, living fact of the Christian Church. 
In denying the miracle of Christ’s Resurrection, our 
opponents are forced to set up a miracle almost as great— 
the rise and spread of Christianity without any cause or 
motive to account for it. How were the first Christians, 
who must have stood by the Cross of Jesus in terror and 
despair, led to endure persecution with cheerfulness, to fear 
neither dungeon nor death, to cling to a religious system 
that was new and opposed to the faith of their fathers, 
and that set up and insisted upon the highest and most 
exacting standard of moral perfection—how were they led 
to do all this for the sake of One who had died the death 
of a malefactor at the hands of the priests and leaders of 
His own race? If they became perfectly and reasonably 
assured that He had conquered death and burst the bonds 
of the grave, and proved Himself to be God, all is intelligible ; 
but if they and all who followed them were moved merely 
by some fancied visions, then, I say, the Christian Church is 
itself a miracle. 

Before I conclude let me briefly point out that it is really 
not defect of evidence that makes our opponents deny 
Christ’s physical Resurrection. The denial, whatever be 

11 Cor. xv. 3-8. * Acts i. 3, 4; ii. 24, 32 ; iii. 15. 
* Gal. ii. 9. *1 Pet. i. 3. 
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said to the contrary, is the result of a preconceived idea 
that the resuscitation of a dead body is impossible. I say 
of a preconceived idea, for though they may talk of scientific 
experience and the uniformity of Nature’s laws, neither 
sane science nor the ordinary connection between natural 
causes and their effects can ever prove a supernatural 
effect to be impossible. “‘ Professor Huxley and J. 8S. Mill,”’ 
writes Professor Orr, “ are probably as good authorities on 
science as most, and both tell us that there is no scientific 
impossibility in miracle—it is purely and solely a question 
of evidence.’ What, in the first place, is a ‘ law of nature’ ? 
Simply our registered observations of the order in which we 
find causes and effects ordinarily linked together. That they 
are so linked together no one disputes. . . . If it were 
otherwise, we should have no world in which we could live 
at all. The question is not, Do natural causes operate 
uniformly ? but, Are natural causes the only causes that 
exist and operate? For miracle, as has frequently been 
pointed out, is precisely the assertion of the interposition of 
a new cause, one, besides, which the theist must admit to 
be a vera causa.” * If we believe at all in the existence of a 
personal and living God, what right have we to say or think 
that He is so bound and hampered by the ordinary laws, 
which He has Himself established, that He can never 
transcend them or act independently of them ? 

The Resurrection of Jesus is, therefore, a question of 
evidence ; and the evidence for it, however it may be 
scoffed at and trifled with by unbelievers, is stronger and 
more convincing than that for most of the other facts of 
ancient history. It is, indeed, a supernatural event, a 
miracle of the highest kind, but it is one that harmonises 
perfectly with all that we know of the conception, and 
birth, and life, and character, and claims of Him who 
“ thought it not robbery to be equal to God.’ It is now, 
as it has always been, the chief foundation of the faith and 
hope of Christians, for it is the clearest proof we have that 
Jesus is God, and our surest guarantee that we too shall one 
day, even in our bodies, triumph over death. 

J. MacRory. 


Huxley’s Controverted Questions, pp. 268, 269; Mill, Logic, Bk. IIL., 
chap. XXV. 


* Orr, The Resurrection of Jesus, 1908, pp. 50, 51. * Phil. ii. 6. 
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St. Paul’s Episile to the Ephesians. A Revised Text and Translation, with 
Exposition and Notes. By J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. Second Edition. Crown8vo. Macmillan & Co. Pp. 
ix + 314. Price 6s. 


It is unnecessary to say much about this second edition of Dean Armitage 
Robinson’s work. The Dean of Westminster is well known as a prominent 
New Testament scholar, and the present work on the Epistle to the Ephesians 
is a fair sample of his method. After a somewhat brief introduction he 
gives a continuous exposition of the Epistle, prefixing to each section an 
independent translation of the Greek text, based upon the authorised version. 
Then follow a philological commentary and various notes on certain words 
occurring in the Epistle, such as xdpis, émiyvwor, tAijpwpa, tépwors. 
Next, there is a short section devoted to the illustration of some New Testa- 
ment phrases from the recently discovered Papyrus letters, and a scholarly 
note of twenty pages on the various readings of the Epistle. The work 
concludes with an index of Greek words and an appendix of subjects. 

On the vexed question of the destination of the Epistle, Dean Robinson 
inclines to the view that it was intended as a circular letter, an encyclical, 
to go the round of many churches in Asia Minor; and with many other 
scholars he thinks it likely that a blank space originally stood in the opening 
sentence, where now the words €v ¢¢éow are read. The note on page 292 seg. 
contains a good summary of the evidence for and against €v épery. 

On the whole, the work is careful and erudite. If it lacks the strength and 
originality of Lightfoot, the minute and exquisite scholarship of Westcott, 
this is only what might be said of nearly every work that appears at present ; 
and English students of the New Testament have reason to be grateful to 
the Dean of Westminster for such an exposition of one of St. Paul’s most 
beautiful and most important epistles. It must be said, however, that to 
anyone accustomed to study works like Maldonatus and Estius or, among 
recent writers, Cornely, the commentaries of even the ablest Anglican Divines 
are somehow jejune and unsatisfying. There is much erudition undoubtedly, 
a wealth of illustration from profane literature, and abundant philological 
criticism, but then there is a notable absence of that full and masterly dog- 
matic exposition for which our great Catholic commentators are so remarkable. 
The present work is a good example of what I mean. The Epistle to the 
Ephesians, more than any other book of the New Testament, affords oppor- 
tunity for setting forth and enforcing the unity of the Church and of the 
Christian faith, yet our author for some reason or other glides over these 
questions with little more than a reference to the subject. When St. Paul 
insists upon the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, when he speaks of 
one faith in the same breath with one Lord and one Baptism (Eph. iv. 3-5), 
surely we might have expected that the Dean of Westminster would have 
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paused to show how this necessary unity of faith and spirit exists in the 
Protestant Church. That it seriously occurred to his mind is clear from 
his preface, where he writes: “The truth of the corporate life which was 
revealed to him (St. Paul) was never more needed than it is to-day. Our 
failure to understand his life and message has been largely due to acquiescence 
in disunion. As we rouse ourselves to enquire after this meaning of unity, 
we may hope that he will speak to us afresh.” The question of the unity 
of the Church is, no doubt, a delicate one for non-Catholics, but it is one 
that it is the business of a commentator of the Epistle to the Ephesians to 


face squarely. J. MacRory. 


The Resurrection of Jesus. By James Orr, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Apologetics and Systematic Theology in the United Free Church College, 
Glasgow. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1908. Pp. 292. Price, 6s. 


The substance of this work had appeared already during the past year 
or so in the pages of The Expositor, but those who had made acquaintance 
with it there will be the first to welcome it now in book form. It may be 
said at once that it is a work of exceptional merit, and one that 1 hope will 
do much to steady the faith of English Protestants in regard to one of the 
most fundamental articles of the Christian Creed. Such a work was much 
needed, for we have seen in recent years that doubts about Our Lord’s 
Resurrection were freely entertained and expressed even by members of the 
clergy of the Established Church of England. Mr. Orr’s book is admirably 
calculated to meet the need. Not that it contains much or perhaps anything 
that is quite new—for on this question of Our Lord’s Resurrection hardly 
anything new remains to be said—but it surveys the whole field of inquiry, 
it faces in a perfectly frank and effective manner the presuppositions of 
the negative critics in regard to miracle and the value of the Gospel history, 
it marshals so clearly and convincingly the evidence for Christ’s Resur- 
rection, and criticises with such insight and ability the principal opposing 
theories, that few unprejudiced readers can lay down the bock without 
feeling convinced that the body of Jesus did actually rise from the dead. 
And I commend Mr. Orr’s work all the more heartily to our readers because 
there is hardly a sentence in it from the first page to the last that might not 
have been written by a Catholic scholar. 

The work comprises ten chapters. The first chapter is devoted to an 
exposition of the present state of the question, and here the author shows 
how the temper of the present time in regard to miracle, the abuse of textua 
and historical criticism, and the recently developed study of comparative 
religion and mythology, have modified the methods of attack upon the 
doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection and necessitated a restatement of the 
grounds of belief. In the second chapter the miraculous character of the 
Resurrection is discussed and freely admitted, and it is shown that there is 
not, and cannot be, any scientific impossibility in miracle. The third chapter 
is devoted to a criticism of some of the methods resorted to by hostile critics 
to destroy the authority of the Gospel history; and here I am glad to see 
Mr. Orr makes a strong protest, backed by sound arguments, against the 
assumption, regarded by so many scholars as a certainty, that the narrative 
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parts of SS. Matthew and Luke depend upon those of St. Mark. Then 
follow three chapters dealing with the credibility of the evidence bearing 
on the Resurrection, first of the evidence for Christ’s burial, then of the 
evidence for the empty tomb, and lastly of that for Christ’s subsequent 
appearances. The seventh chapter treats of the significance of the appear- 
ances and of the qualities of Christ’s risen body; the eighth and ninth 
examine several of the opposing theories of the Resurrection that are most 
prominent at the present day, including those to which I have called 
attention in my article in this issue, and the tenth and last chapter 
considers the doctrinal bearings of the Resurrection. 

It will be seen from this hasty outline that I am fully justified in saying 
Mr. Orr surveys the whole field of inquiry. There is no other book on 
the subject in the English language, nor, as far as I know, in any other 
language, that treats the whole question so satisfactorily from the con- 
servative standpoint. Mr. Swete’s little book on The Appearances of Our 
Lord after the Passion, which appeared in 1907, is excellent as far as it goes, 
but its restricted range necessarily sets it far below the present work in 
apologetic value. J. MacRory. 








The Catholic Encyclopedia. Volume IV. : Clandestinity—Diocesan Chancery. 
London: Caxton Publishing Company; New York: Robert Appleton 
Company. Pp. 799, Quarto. Price, 27s. 6d. 


The fourth volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia preserves the high standard 
of learning which the three preceding volumes reached. The work undertaken 
by the editors was gigantic, and so far they have more than fulfilled the 
promise of excellence with which they began their task. The most distin- 
guished scholars of Europe as well as of America have lent their aid in the 
production of this now famous Encyclopedia, so that the volumes are of value 
not merely to the ordinary reader, but also to experts in the sacred sciences. 

Where there are so many articles of worth it is difficult to make any selection, 
and in mentioning some articles of interest I do not wish to exclude others 
from their due share of praise. Dr. Toner has fine articles on ““ Communion 
under Both Kinds” and “ Prayers for the Dead.” John T. Driscoll has 
written an enlightening article on “Deity,” and Dr. Aveling is the 
author of “Deism.” “Creation” and “Creationism” are from the pen 
of F. P. Siegfried. Dr. Hanna’s article on “‘ Contrition ” is worthy of study, 
and also Dr. Scannell’s articles on “ Confirmation ” and “‘ Consubstantiation.”’ 
Dr. Ryan’s articles on “ Collectivism ’’ and ““ Communism ”’ are of exceptional 
importance in these times when socialistic literature abounds. Fr. 
Thurston’s articles on “‘ Deacons,” ‘‘ Deaconesses,” “Crown of Thorns,” 
“Coronation,” “Cross and Crucifix” are all worthy of the distinguished 
Jesuit. 

Scriptural subjects are well represented in the volume. Dr. Gigot has 
written the articles on “‘ Daniel” and “‘ The Book of Daniel’’; Fr. Reid is 
author of “ Biblical Criticism,” and Fr. Prat, 8.J., of “‘ Textual Criticism.” 
Fr. Maas, 8.J., has an article on “ The Deluge,” and “ Cosmogony ™ is by 
Dr. Arendzen. 


The volume is specially strong in articles relating to ecclesiastical history 
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in general and Irish ecclesiastical history in particular. Irish readers will 
take special interest in Dr. MacCaffrey’s articles on “Clogher,” ‘“ Colgan,” 
“Cormac MacCuilenan,” “Curry,” “ Derry ” ; in Fr. Meehan’s on Dr. Croke ; 
in Fr. Coleman’s on Dr. Crolly ; in Fr. D’ Alton’s on “Creagh” and “ Culdees” ; 
in Fr. Edmonds’ on “ Columba,” “‘Coemgen,” “‘ Columbanus”; in Grattan- 
Flood’s on “‘ Colman,” “‘ Conal,” “‘ Conan,” “‘ Cronan,”’ “ Diarmaid,”’ “ Dichu” ; 
in Dr. Sexton’s on “ Diocese of Cork.”’ In his article on Cardinal Cullen, Cardinal 
Moran touches on many things of interest. He defends the Cardinal from the 
oft-repeated charge “ that he was a frequent visitor at the Viceregal Castle 
in search of favours for himself or friends. As a matter of fact, the only such 
visit he paid was toward the close of 1867. The Fenian leader, General 
Thomas F. Burke, had been sentenced to death, and every effort to obtain a 
reprieve had been made in vain. . . . At noon on the vigil of the day 
fixed for the execution, the Cardinal, accompanied by his private chaplain 
and Monsignor Forde, his vicar-general, set out for the Viceregal Castle on 
the forlorn errand to obtain a reprieve for the brave man. The interview 
with the Viceroy lasted for more than an hour. . . . The Viceroy 
listened to the Cardinal’s reasoning with due respect, but at the same time 
was quite inexorable. He telegraphed, however, the whole matter to head- 
quarters in London. Late at night the response came. The reprieve was 
granted, and the life of the brave man was spared. This was the first and last 
visit of Cardinal Cullen to the Viceregal Castle to petition for personal 
favours.” 

Only a carping critic would find fault with accidental omissions in the 
treatment of subjects; in a large work such as this Encyclopedia it would 
be quite impossible to avoid them. There are some matters of practical 
import, however, into which errors have crept. For instance, in the opening 
article of the volume, entitled Clandestinity, we find the following :—“ An 
ecclesiastical domicile involves two elements—namely, residence in a 
particular parish and an intention of abiding there for the greater part of a 
year. . . . Inlike manner residence in a parish and an intention of dwell- 
ing there during a considerable portion of the year denote the elements giving 
consistency to a quasi-domicile.”” The mistake in the definition of ‘‘ domicile ” 
looks like a printer’s error, still it disfigures an otherwise useful article. 

The writer of the article “ Consanguinity’ is behind the times in some 
matters. He says: —“‘In the petition for dispensation, both series in the 
collateral consanguinity must be mentioned, though this is not necessary for 
validity of the dispensation. A special proviso is made when dispensation 
is sought from collateral consanguinity. It must be mentioned even for 
validity, if the one part is next-of-kin to the root or common ancestor and 
the other within the forbidden degrees; the sex of the next-of-kin should 
also be mentioned, because of the greater difficulty of the dispensation for a 
nephew to marry his aunt. . . . To consanguinity within the prohibited 
degrees may be added the gravamen of the crime of incest. If the incest 
were committed in the hope of facilitating the grant of a dispensation, this 
circumstance must be mentioned in the petition for dispensation; mention 
often produces ecclesiastical disbarments.” In connection with this teaching 
it should be noted that at least with the 8. Penitentiary failure to mention 
both series tn collateral consanguinity most probably invalidates the dis- 
pensation even when the one part is not next-of-kin ; that for validity of the 
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dispensation it is not necessary to mention the sex of the next-of-kin; and 
that since 1885 it is not necessary for validity of the dispensation to mention 
the circumstance that incest was committed or was committed in the hope of 
facilitating the grant of a dispensation. 

The full page illustrations, the coloured plates, and the maps form a useful 
portion of the volume. J. M. Harry. 


De Curia Romana. Textum Documentorum quibus Curia Romana noviter 
Ordinatur Praebet et Notis [Illustrat Martinus Leitner, Juris 
Canonici Professor in Facultate Theologica Passaviensi. Ratisbonae : 
Pustet. Pp. 68. Price 0.80. M. 


The Constitution Sapienti Consilio, 29th June, 1908, gives the reason which 
led to the Holy Father to remodel the Roman Curia. The jurisdiction of 
the different Roman congregations, tribunals, and offices was not clearly 
defined, with the results that several of themcould deal with the same matters, 
and that while some of them had very little work on hands others had more 
business than they could easily expedite. In the Constitution the remedies 
for this state of affairs are indicated. Old institutions are remodelled, new 
institutions are established, and each tribunal, congregation, and office has 
definite work to perform. 

In his book De Curia Romana, Professor Leitner explains the working of 
the new Curia. Few are better qualified for the task; his edition of Santi’s 
Treatises on Canon Law is sufficient guarantee of knowledge and power. 
In addition to the documents, Professor Leitner gives a clear and succinct 
explanation of the constitution, business, and methods of the different 
Institutions through which, in future, the Holy Father will govern the Church. 

We recommend this little book to all who take a practical interest in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and we express a hope that Professor Leitner will soon 
fulfil his promise, made in the introduction, to publish a commentary on the 
marriage regulations of the decree Ne Temere. 

J. M. Harry. 


—= — —— 





A Manual of Theology. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. Price, 10s. 6d. 


“ This volume embodies an attempt to gain, so far as the limitations of 
human knowledge permit, a connected and comprehensive view, mn their 
objective reality, of the unseen foundations of religion. . . . As servants of 
Him who said ‘I am the Truth,’ our loyalty binds us to do all we can to 
bring our conceptions of the unseen, even at the cost of surrender of cherished 
beliefs, into closest and widest possible agreement with the eternal realities. 
This search for theological truth is surrounded by great difficulties. Serious 
errors have sometimes become endeared to us by their association with 
doctrines which have been verified as true by their uplifting moral influence 
to ourselves and others. Thus is our judgment warped in their favour. More- 
over, most theologians are bound by strong material interests, by cords of silk 
or chains of iron, as official teachers, to the traditional beliefs of their own 
communion ” (Preface). 
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On reading these extracts from the Preface I was strongly attracted to the 
further perusal of this volume. For a manual of theology by a Protestant 
who undertook to give a connected ard comprehensive view of the unseen 
foundations of religion, while animated with the desire of bringing his con- 
ceptions of the unseen, even at the sacrifice of cherished beliefs, into closest 
agreement with eternal realities, and conscious of the difficulties of doing so, 
and therefore likely to avoid them, held a promise of great interest for a 
Catholic theologian. It would be interesting to see how far he would break 
with old traditional Protestant views and approximate to Catholic truth. 
Even his failure to build up a connected and comprehensive system of theology 
by the aid of the Bible and private judgment, should he attempt to do so, 
would serve as a confirmation of the Catholic position. Thus from many 
points of view the volume promised to be interesting. Nor has it failed to 
be so. 

The first thing that strikes the Catholic reader is that though the author 
keeps his word as to giving a connected exposition of revealed truth, and 
frequently, indeed, takes a survey of the results so far gained before pro- 
ceeding to new fields of research, yet his work is far from being comprehensive. 
There are vast regions of theological science that are not even entered upon, 
there are others from which a few things are gathered, but the vast bulk of 
the treasure is left untouched. Indeed it may be truly said that there is only 
one great question which is treated of exhaustively, or fairly exhaustively— 
that is, the question of Christ with all it implies. The key to the origin of 
this work, or at all ev ents the key to an understanding of it, is found in a 
sentence on page 217: “ Christianity itself, historically and theologically, 
rests on a belief that Christ rose from the dead, and is the eternal Son of God.” 
If we add to this that Christ offers salvation to men, on condition of faith in 
Him, we have the sum of the Gospel, and all that we need believe according 
to the author’s view. The author is profoundly convinced of the truth of the 
belief that Christ rose from the dead and is the eternal Son of God, and he 
reaches his highest level and attains great and conspicuous success in stating 
the grounds for his conviction. He has a good grasp of the theology of the 
Trinity and Incarnation, and he marshalls the evidence afforded by the 
New Testament, for the Divinity, distinction of natures, unity of Person in 
Christ, and for the fact of the Resurrection of Christ from the dead, as well 
as it could be done. I was greatly pleased to find the author’s views on 
these all-important questions so completely in agreement with Catholie 
teaching, and therefore with eternal realities; for my own previous reading 
of Protestant theology, though not very extensive, had tended to convince 
me of the truth of Cardinal Newman’s statement : “‘ Mere Protestants have 
seldom any real perception of the doctrine of God and Man in one Person. 
They speak in a dreamy, shadowy way of Christ’s divinity ; but when their 
meaning is sifted you will find them very slow to commit themselves to any 
statement sufficient to express the Catholic dogma. . . . They are shocked, 
and think it a mark both of reverence and good sense to be shocked, when 
they hear the Man spoken of simply and plainly as God” (Discourses to 
Mized Congregations, pp. 345-6). Taking it that this fairly represents the 
state of mere Protestant thought in the Cardinal’s day, it would not be a 
matter of wonder if now, when the modern theories of agnostic evolution, of 
development of dogma, and the rationalistic attacks on the New Testament, 
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have exercised such destructive influence on all Protestant dogmatic teaching, 
mere Protestant views of the doctrine of God and Man in one Person were 
still more dreamy and shadowy. It is gratifying, therefore, to find a Protestant 
writer of our day giving such clear and emphatic expression to his belief in 
the Divinity of Christ and such excellent and cogent proof of the faith that 
is in him. 

On many of the other questions dealt with in this volume there is con- 
siderable departure from the extreme positions taken up by the sixteenth 
century reformers and some approximation to Catholic teaching, yet the author 
has to go a long way yet to bring his conceptions into closest agreement with 
eternal realities. His attitude towards the authenticity, genuineness, and 
historical value of the Scriptures, especially of the New Testament, is on the 
whole conservative and sound. His views on inspiration are not entirely 
satisfactory, while on the other hand he seems to assign, as I understand 
him, a position of undue importance to the Scriptures in the divine purpose 
and plan of salvation. The statement on p. 45 that “to the books of the 
New Testament we owe the survival and the controlling influence of 
Christianity,” is bad history, and is refuted by these very books themselves, 
in which the preaching of the apostles and their successors is set forth as the 
means chosen by Christ for the propagation and preservation of the Gospel. 
In his account of the original state of man, of the fall and of its effects, of the 
helplessness of man in the bondage of sin, and of the powerlessness of the Law, 
and even of the moral teaching of Christ to save him, the author gives up 
completely the positions taken up by Luther and his contemporary reformers, 
and comes near to the truth; but all his teaching on these points needs to be 
supplemented and modified by Catholic teaching on grace. The author 
himself seems to feel the need of this teaching on these questions as well as 
on the big question of justification. On this latter he feels that a mere forensic 
justification, a mere extrinsic non-imputation of sin is a poor and paltry result 
of all the costly measures taken by God for man’s redemption and sanctifica- 
tion. There must be something more than this, there must be some intrinsic 
renovation of man’s soul. But here again the author is handicapped in ex- 
plaining this through want of knowledge of the nature of grace and infused 
virtues. As to the dispositions for justification and sanctification, he holds 
with the old Protestant view that faith is the only immédiate condition 
required by God for appropriation of the salvation offered to men through 
Christ. He differs, however, from the old view to this extent that he holds 
that justifying faith is psychologically impossible unless one purposes to 
avoid sin for the future, and sanctifying faith is equally impossible unless one 
actually avoids sin. From a moral point of view this is a great advance on 
Luther's dictum—Pecca fortiter crede fortius. His views on the Church, the 
Lord’s Supper and Sacraments are totally at variance with eternal realities. 
His contention that the need of an infallible Church is disproved by the fact 
that he was able by purely historical and documentary evidence, and apart 
from Church authority, to prove a few truths is puerile. No Catholic ever 
claimed that you need an infallible Church to secure certainty with regard to 
some revealed truths. Catholic theologians themselves, by the aid of the 
writings of the New Testament, considered merely as faithful historical records 
of the facts contained therein, undertake to establish, and do establish, a 
much larger body of revealed truth than Dr. Beet takes credit to himself for 
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having established by the same means, and yet they do not on that account 
think they can dispense with an infallible Church. After all that has been 
written on the Eucharist, one, at this time of day, can account for the author’s 
position, and his adoption of the utterly improbable explanation he offers 
of the meaning of the plain words of Christ only by a reference to the 
influence of those “ cords of silk or chains of iron” which he rightly dreaded, 
but from which he did not succeed in this instance in shaking himself free. 

Space does not permit me to refer to other points. Though differing pro- 
foundly with the author on many of the questions with which he deals, I 
congratulate him on the spirit in which he has entered upon and conducted 
his researches, and I venture to think that if he approached in the same 
spirit the study of Catholic theology, with which he does not seem to have 
any acquaintance, he would find good reason to modify his views still further 
on points to which I referred as well as on many others. 

P. McKenna. 


Letters on Christian Doctrine. Second Series. Part I]. By F. M. De 
Zulueta, 8.J. London: R. & J. Washbourne, Ltd. 1908. Price, 
2s. 6d. net. 


In the April number of the QuaRTERLY for the year 1908 I gave a lengthened 
review of the second volume of these Letters on Christian Doctrine, by Fr. 
Zulueta, in which I directed attention to their practical value, not only for 
the laity, for whom they are specially written, but even for priests. All that 
was there said in their praise holds good for this third volume also. That, 
however, does not express the whole truth. The present volume deserves 
a special meed of praise. Not only does it maintain the high standard of 
excellence of its predecessors, but it surpasses them in practical utility. The 
subjects dealt with in this volume are the Sacraments of Extreme Unction, 
Holy Orders, and Matrimony. While everything that is of importance for 
the ordinary faithful to know in regard to Extreme Unction and Holy Orders 
is clearly and strikingly stated, yet these two sacraments occupy but a small 
space in this volume, and the greater part of it is devoted to the Sacrament 
of Matrimony. His treatment of this latter sacrament is thoroughly practical 
and up-to-date. The various provisions of the decree Ne Temere in regard 
to betrothals and marriage are incorporated, and are so clearly and 
simply explained, and so well illustrated with numerous concrete examples, 
as to bring them within the reach of all intelligent readers. Fr. Zulueta has 
always a practical aim in view. He wants to give instruction and advice 
in regard to the problems that have to be faced in modern English life as it 
is lived. In dealing with the questions that centre in matrimony, this is a 
rather delicate undertaking. Nasty problems, of which, thank God, we have 
little or no experience im Ireland, have to be handled. Fr. Zulueta faces 
them straightly and squarely. He is essentially a straight talker. He does 
not hide the truth, he does not mince his words, yet his touch is so delicate 
and his choice of phrase so happy as not to offend the most sensitive. His 
advice, though perhaps ft will not in all cases meet with universal approval, 
is marked by sound common sense. His demands on weak human nature 
are not too exacting, yet if what he allows be surrounded with the safeguards 
and precautions that he requires, the evils in this matter under which society 
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groans, would soon be eliminated. This volume should prove of great 
practical utility to the laity and clergy in a country like England, where the 
problems with which the author deals have unfortunately to be faced. 
Readers will find Fr. Zulueta a fascinating writer. There is a homeliness, 
a directness, and yet withal a picturesqueness in his style that seize the 
imagination and impress the memory. Then his pages are illumined with 
numerous unexpected flashes of genial humour that make him a very 
pleasant companion for an evening. There are four valuable appendices 
to this volume—the Isolation of Anglicanism ; the Church of England and 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act, 1907; Invalidity of Clandestine Mixed 
Marriages, and the Text of the Decree Ne Temere. The book is well brought 
out by the firm of R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd. 
P. McKenna. 





The Truth of Christianity. By Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton, D.S.0. Seventh 
Edition. London: Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


This is the seventh edition of Lt.-Col. Turton’s now famous book. From 
the very beginning the book met with a most favourable reception from 
reviewers of every school of thought, and ever since has been steadily growing 
in favour with the reading public. It is interesting, indeed, to study the 
progress of the demand, as evidenced in the statistics of the publication. 
The first two editions of the years 1895 and 1897 make together only 1,000 
copies ; the third ran to 1,000 copies ; the fourth to 2,000 ; the fifth to 3,000; 
sixth, of 1907, to 5,000, and the present edition runs to 8,000. 

The work thoroughly deserves the high encomiums passed upon it by the 
reviewers and the marked favour with which it has been received by the 
public. It is a really able presentation of the claims of Christianity. What 
impresses one most 1s, perhaps, the calm judicial manner in which the argu- 
ments for and against each position are set forth and examined. There is 
no attempt to score a point by tricks of rhetoric. The style is always clear, 
simple, concise, unimpassioned. The author does not shirk ncr minimise 
difficulties. He is too honest and too impressed with the great importance of 
his subject to find any pleasure in the not uncommon pastime of setting up 
imaginary difficulties to show how clever he isin knocking them down. He 
faces the real difficulties that Agnostics and Atheists and other opponents of 
Christianity raise. He sets forth their arguments in their full force; he 
acknowledges the weight attaching to them ; he offers the best answer he can, 
and states exactly the logical conclusion that his arguments warrant. The 
studied moderation and candour of the author go a long way to commend 
his conclusions to his readers. His very straightforwardness and impartiality 
make him a peculiarly persuasive writer. 

The present edition has been carefully revised throughout, and a number 
of fresh arguments noticed. Thus, for instance, in Chapter V. he deals with 
a new form of an old difficulty against God’s providence towards man, or as 
the author himself entitles the chapter: “That God takes an interest in 
man’s welfare.” The difficulty is that man is too insignificant an object for 
the care of the great God. Some have thought that the progress of modern 
science has proved this difficulty to be unanswerable. For science shows us 
“that our earth is but one member of the solar system which, again, is itself 
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a mere unit in the universe of stars. And we may ask, is it likely that the God 
who rules these millions of stars should take any interest in the beings on a 
small planet like our earth ?” (p. 73). The difficulty, of course, in reality 
springs from attributing to God the imperfections and limitations of men. 
Great men who have the cares of State, or of some important office on their 
shoulders, have neither time nor inclination for small things, and are not to 
be bothered with such trifles. The same ought to be true of God. The author 
has no difficulty in showing that God’s care of us as of the least insect that 
creeps, or of the least flower that grows, only commends His greatness and 
proves how infinitely superior to man He is. 

New arguments are also noticed in Chapter XVII., in connection with the 
narratives of the Resurrection, as also in Chapter XVIII., dealing with the 
truthfulness of the New Testament miracles. It is needless to say more to 
commend this excellent work to our readers. Its very moderate price puts it 
within the means of everyone, and its style accommodates it to everyone's 
capacity. There is no need of any previous training in theology or philosophy 
to follow its argument with pleasure and profit. I congratulate the author 
on the great success of his work, and I hope the present edition will meet 
with a large demand. P. McKenna. 


Dublin Castle and the Irish People. By R. Barry O’Brien. Dublin and 
Waterford: M. H. Gill & Sons, Ltd.; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. Price, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Barry O’Brien has already done much valuable work on the history 
of Ireland during the nineteenth century. His Fifty Years of Concession 
ind his Lije of Parnell are already well known, as well for the mass of informa- 
tion they contain as for the light and captivating style in which they are 
written. But we think that the author has rendered a much greater service 
to Ireland by his most recent work, Dublin Castle and the Irish People, than 
by any of his former publications. He has exposed the system of Castle 
government, pointing out its rottenness, its waste of money, its inefficiency, 
giving the facts upon which he bases his judgment without allowing himself 
to betray the heat or violence of a partisan. 

‘* Who or what rules Ireland ?”’ writes Mr. O’Brien in the opening paragraph 
of his introduction. “ It may be the English Cabinet; it may be Dublin 
Castle; it may be the ‘Irish ’ Boards; it may be all three combined, but 
it is not the Irish people. They, to invert Mr. Birrell’s happy phrase, are 
‘switched off’ from the government of their own country. Let us look 
at the Cabinet, the Castle, and the Boards.’’ Mr. O’Brien proceeds to give 
a list of those entrusted with the government of Ireland since the Union— 
namely, the list of the Chief Secretaries, Under-Secretaries, Lord Lieutenants 
and Lord Chancellors, from which it is clear that out of the 157 men in whose 
hands the government of Ireland has been placed since 1800, only sixteen 
were in sympathy with the people, and only five professed the religion of the 
majority of the Irish people. The “atmosphere” of Dublin Castle is dealt 
with at length, and the author shows by quotations from the correspondence 
of Lord Lieutenants and Chief Secretaries how the system has grown in its 
contempt for Irish Catholic opinion. He deals with the position of the 
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Irish Chief Secretary, who for practical purposes is the Czar of Ireland, and 
analyses his work as Prime Minister, Home Secretary, President of the Local 
Government Board, Minister of Education, Minister of Lands, Minister of 
Agriculture, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Minister of Works, and Minister 
of Justice. The Stipendiary Magistrates, the Police System, the Jury- 
packing System, the Political Judges, even the “ condemned reading-book ” 
of Messrs. Browne & Nolan come in for a due share of attention. 

The third part of the volume deals with “ the growth of the various boards, 
offices and departments which have sprung up since 1800, describing their 
functions apart altogether from the question of their relation to the Castle.” 
For many people possibly this will be the most interesting and instructive 
portion of the book. The last section is headed “ What the Irish Want.” 
In answer to this the author replies :—‘‘ There are too many boards, too 
many officials, and there is too much expenditure. Everyone will admit 
that there must be a centre of government somewhere; and honest and 
sagacious men will agree that the centre of Irish government must be in 
Ireland. All the reforms and schemes which the wit of man can devise— 
Land Reform, Education Reform, Administrative Reform—all will fail 
unless the Irish people have confidence in the Central Authority. How is 
this confidence to be secured? This is the problem for statesmanship. 
The answer is certain. Only by the establishment of an Irish Parliament 
and an Irish Executive for the management of Irish affairs. Irishmen, 
possessing the confidence of the Irish people, must be allowed to work out 
the destinies of Ireland, through institutions founded on National sanction.”’ 
The value of the work is much erhanced by a complete index. 


James MacCarrrey. 





Les Mariyrologes Historiques du Moyen Age. Par Dom. Henri Quentin. 
Paris: Lecoffre, Gabalda et C* 1908. 


The want of a critical edition of the Middle Age Martyrologies has long 
been felt, and, naturally, it was from the scholarly Order of St. Benedict 
students expected assistance in such a difficult work. Dom Quentin has 
given years of careful study to the manuscripts of the different martyrologies, 
from that of the Venerable Bede to that of Ado of Vienne; and the present 
volume contains the results of his researches. It is intended to serve as the 
introduction to a critical edition of the texts themselves. 

Dom Quentin begins his study with the Martyrology of Bede, and having 
given a carefully prepared list of all the existing manuscripts, he proceeds 
to an analysis of the text itself and of the text and sources of the notices 
found in Bede’s work. He holds that a careful study of the MSS. shows 
that though they differ very much in their notices all proceed from a common 
source ; that the existing MSS. may be divided into two classes, the first 
represented by the MS. of St. Gall and by the MS. 15818 of the Royal 
Library of Munich, the second family represented by the Palatine MS. 833-834, 
Vatican, &c., and that the first family of MSS. give us the text of the work 
practically as it left the hands of Bede. From this it will be seen that Dom 
Quentin differs very considerably from Papebroch and Du Sollier. From 
this conclusion, too, it would follow that the notice of St. Patrick, to be found 
in some of the MSS. of Bede’s martyrology, was not inserted there by Bede 
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himself, but by some of his continuators. It is found neither inthe St. Gall 
MS. nor in that of Library of Munich, but is found in the Palatine MSS. 
834, and in that of Verona LXV.—XVI. Kil. Apr. In Scotia natale Patricit. 

The poetical Martyrology published by D’Achery and attributed to Bede 
is, according to Dom Quentin, neither the work of Bede, nor was it compiled 
at the monastery of Yarrow. It is a simple obituary calendar of some great 
English church, more probably that of Ripon or York. The author next 
subjects to a careful analysis the Lyons Martyrology, contained in the Latin 
MS. 3879 of the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, the Martyrology of Florus, 
the Vetu or Parvum Romanum, and the Martyrology Ado of Vienne. 
In his conclusion the author sums up the results of his study by a table showing 
the historical development of Martyrologies from that of Bede to the present 
Roman Martyrology. He points out, too, that though the notices inserted 
in Bede and in the Lyons’ recension are of great historical value, the same 
can hardly be maintained with the same degree of probability for those 
inserted by Florus, and cannot be maintained with safety in regard to the 
work of Adoof Vienne. He points out, too, that in the passage written by 
Benedict XIV. in his work on the Beatification and Canonisation of Saints, 
it is assumed that all those to whom the title saint was accorded received the 
title either from the Pope or, according to the old custom, from the judgment 
of the bishops, is hardly correct, because the Martyrologies were as a rule 
the work of private authors, and were not controlled by papal or 
episcopal authority. Two tables are added, giving the list of manuscripts 
and the list of persons commemorated in the different editions of the Middle 


Age Marturologies, while a carefully compiled index enhances the value of 
the work. James MacCarrrey. 


Histoire de=L’ Inquisition en France. Par M.T.deCauzons. TomelI. Paris: 
Librairie, Bloud et Cie. 1909. 


In recent years many scholars have devoted their attention to a careful 
study of the Inquisition, and within the last few years many works have been 
published on the subject, notably those of Lea, Douais, Vacandard, Molinier, 
Vidal, and Chevalier. The author of the present volume thinks that on the 
question of the Inquisition most Catholic apologists have succeeded in putting 
forward only a very poor case. The reason of this he seeks first, in the 
fact that they try to defend the Middle Age organisations not by Middle Age 
standards, but by modern ideas. These latter may be right or wrong, but 
they do not represent the public opinion of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; and if one is to judge the Inquisition impartially one must lay 
aside the opinions of an age of religious indifference and place himself in the 
position of those in power at a time when Europe was united in religion, 
and when a heretic was looked upon both as a spiritual and political disturber. 
A second reason for the weakness of the Catholic defence he attributes to the 
want of care taken to draw a clear distinction between the Ecclesiastical 
inquisition for which the Church is responsible and the Spanish Inquisition, 
which was merely part of the State machinery. A third reason he finds in 
the fact that Catholic writers in their apologetic zeal have not devoted them- 
selves to a frank study of the workings of the Inquisition both in law and in 
fact. The principle of an Inquisition is evidently a just one, and if in practice 
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mistakes have been made, these are the faults of the human agents upon 
whom the Church must depend for the direction of her administration. 

In the first chapter the author deals with the attitude of the Jews towards 
heretics, with the attitude of the Old Testament as well as the New, with the 
religious intolerance of all monotheistic religions, and with the reasons on 
account of which all religions claiming the possession of truth must necessarily 
be intolerant of opposing systems. The third section of the opening chapters, 
entitled L’ Eglise et les Paiens, will be for many the most interesting portion, 
of the volume. In this section M. Cauzons deals historically with the attitude 
of the Catholic Church towards the conversion of the pagans, and he proves 
beyond doubt that the Church never approved of the policy of winning 
converts by force of arms, but that she always held by the principle that 
such conversions can be effected only by argument and persuasion. The 
orders issued by some of the rulers insisting on baptism of pagan children 
were condemned as being totally opposed to Christian missionary methods. 
This chapter will specially repay careful study. 

The second chapter deals with the policy of the Church towards heretics 
in the days before Constantine effected a union of Church and State. In 
these days the heretics were cut off from the Christian society, the penalties 
were spiritual penalties and the loss of fellowship with the Christian body ; 
but during the Arian disturbances the Arian Emperors began to use force 
against those who opposed their doctrines; laws against heresy were pro 
mulgated, but many of the bishops opposed measures of violence. St. Hilary 
and Salvian of Marseilles were strongly against the use of force to overcome 
heretics, as was also St. Augustine, though afterwards, with a closer knowledge 
of the Donatists, St. Augustine changed his views. But most of the bishops 
opposed the idea of capital punishment for heresy ; and the death punish- 
ment inflicted on Priscillian and his followers evoked a storm of condemnation. 

The attitude of the barbarian conquerors of the Roman Empire towards 
heresy, the episcopal tribunals for the repression of heresy, the establish 
ment of the Inquisition and the relations between Church and State are 
all carefully handled, the texts upon which the author relies being always 
given. It is a valuable book on the subject, written with calmness and 
impartiality, and is calculated to give the reader a better impression of the 
Inquisition than a dozen ill-informed apologies. 

James MacCarFFRey. 


Histoire du Dogme de la Papauté des origines a la fin du quatriéme siécle. Par 
I.’ Abbé Joseph Turmel. 2 Edit. Paris: Picard et Fils. 1908. Pp. 493. 
This volume, which is published as one of the series Biblioth*ue d’ Histoire 
Religieuse, exhibits the qualities with which we are familiar in the other 
writings of M. Turmel—great industry in collecting materials, great candour 
in emphasising evidence calculated to give trouble to the old-fashioned 
unhistorical theologian, a style always easy and fluent, and sometimes a little 
piquant, all those qualities in a word which one associates rather with a 
clever, diligent, and very well-informed destructive critic than with a great 
constructive teacher. That there is room and need for men of this kind in 
the present condition of theological studies is quite true, and we do not mean 
to depreciate unduly the undeniable utility of the work which stands to M. 
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Turmel’s credit. But one fails somehow to discover in his writings that 
positive and reconstructive element which is essential for the science of 
theology, and which the great majority of theological students expect to 
find in works of this kind. 

M. Turmel’s strong point as an author consists in quoting and concatenating 
documents, and allowing those documents, for the most part, to explain 
themselves to his readers. He is, of course, perfectly entitled to de so; but 
one cannot help thinking that the desire to put together sufficient matter 
for a volume has been allowed, in the case of the book under review, to over- 
rule the consideration as to whether the matter was strictly relevant from a 
scientific point of view. It seems to us that a considerable amount of space 
is taken up in this volume by documents that possess no decisive critical 
value in connection with the dogma under discussion. 

At the same time we would say that, subject to the reservations we have 
expressed, M. Turmel’s book is a very useful contribution to theology, and 
‘merits attention from every student of the history of dogma. We believe 
that he is wrong in his conclusions as to some points of detail, but on the 
whole he is quite reliable in his statement of facts. This book will deservedly 
increase the high reputation which M. Turmel has already won. 

P. J. Toner. 





Authority, Ecclesiastical and Biblical. By the Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D., 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Il]. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1908. Pp. xvi + 300. 
Price, 6s. 

We have already reviewed Dr. Hall’s Introduction to Dogmatic Theology 
(IrntsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Jan., 1908), and this is the second of the 
ten volumes he contemplates publishing. In our notice of his Introduction 
we made some remarks on the surprising arrangement by which the treatise 
on “ The Church” is to be separated from the present treatise, and is to occupy 
the eighth place in the series ; and our perusal of this volume does not help 
us to understand this separation. In the present volume we have what 
professes to be an adequate theory of ecclesiastical authority ; but it is a 
logical impossibility to enunciate any such theory without assuming—and 
why assume without establishing scientifically in what is meant to be a com- 
plete course of systematic theology ?—some definite ecclesiological doctrine. 

But viewing this volume independently on its merits there are many things 
in it, as in the Introduction, which we can heartily praise and commend. 
Dr. Hall is very good in his general proof of the necessity of authority in 
religion (Chapters I.-II.), and we notice with satisfaction that in establishing 
biblical authority he candidly accepts the Catholic principle that it is only 
through the living voice of the Church we can know what writings are inspired, 
and, as such, entitled to be regarded as dogmatically authoritative (p. 191 ff.). 
On the nature and extent of biblical inspiration his remarks for the most part 
are sound and acceptable ; and it may be said generally that, in most of those 
questions where a purely abstract and theoretical consideration of Catholic 
principles is involved, Dr. Hall is quite Catholic in his teaching. 

But it is a different matter when we turn to consider the concrete applica- 
tion of the abstract principles laid down. Then it is that the radical incon- 
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sistency of Anglican pretensions to Catholicity becomes apparent. In regard 
to infallibility, for instance, after going to great pains to prove the general 
doctrine that the Church is endowed with infallible authority, and admitting 
that the purpose for which she has been so endowed “ is that the truth shall 
be taught to every generation” (p. 96), Dr. Hal! proceeds virtually to deny 
that there is at present, or has been since the Eastern schism, any effective 
machinery for the exercise of infallible authority in the Church, so that so 
far from “every generation” being taught the truth infallibly, most 
generations have been deprived of any such benefit. One cannot help 
wondering, if this be so, what use Dr. Hall can find for his abstract principle 
of infallibility ; it is certainly useless for what he himself assigns as its 
purpose—the teaching of every generation. Again, neither Pope nor General 
Council in his view can teach infallibly and irreformably ; it is the subsequent 
acceptance of the Universal Church, ratifying concilar teaching, which 
makes that teaching infallible. Does it follow, therefore, that the Nestorian 
and Monophysite bodies, by refusing to accept the definitions of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, have prevented those definitions from becoming infallible, or 
that it was only after a century and more of strife that the definition of Nica 
became binding on the Catholic conscience? What volume of dissent does 
he require to defeat the ratification of a Council, and what liberty would he 
allow to an individual or a party who dissented in working up a movement 
for the purpose of preventing ratification ? He can lay down no principle in 
this matter that would not in practice justify every kind of licence against 
authority ; and though he means, of course, to vindicate Nicwa and Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, while rejecting Trent and the Vatican, the principle he is 
compelled to employ for this purpose is clearly incompatible with the general 
principle of authority—if that authority is to be at all effective. It is only 
in an Anglician that such inconsistencies as Dr. Hall’s book betrays are in- 
telligible—or rather one should say that their unintelligibility from a strictly 
logical point of view is one of the strangely puzzling characteristics of present 
day “Catholic” Anglicanism. 

But without further discussing the value of Dr. Hall’s teaching, we would 
say that his volume is well worthy of being read, not only by those Anglicans 
for whom it is intended, but by Catholic theologians and apologists. In 
reading it we have marked several passages on which, if space permitted, we 
would like to comment. But as this is impossible we would call attention 
merely to what is evidently a lapsus calami on p. 164, where Pope Damasus 
is made responsible for the conduct of Pope Zosimus in the Pelagian affair. 
It should be noted also that there is an element of unfairness in the brief, 
but suggestive, mention of this and some other historical incidents, and that 
the reader is not supplied, as one might reasonably expect, with references 
to the standard historical works in which a full presentation of the cases may 


be found. P. J. ToNnER 





Legons de Théologie Dogmatique. Par L. Labauche, Professeur & l’Ecole de 
Théologie Catholique de Paris. Paris: Bloud et C* 1908. Pp. xii + 422. 
Price, 5 f. 


This volume of “ Special Dogma ”’ is a treatise on Anthropology, dealing, as 
the title page announces, with “man considered in the state of original 
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justice, in the state of original sin, in the state of grace, and in the state of 
glory or of damnation. ”’ It differs in many respects from the ordinary manuals 
of dogma, and to those of our readers who are in the habit of studying French 
works we recommend it as very useful. It is the most ambitious attempt we 
are acquainted with on the part of a Catholic and moderately conservative 
theologian to combine the results of recent historical studies in this depart- 
ment with the ordinary matter to be found in our manuals ; and the attempt 
has been fairly successful. 

If we take as an example the section dealing with original sin we find the 
author willing to admit that both St. Paul and St. Augustine regarded con- 
cupiscence as the chief element in this inherited sin. But he insists, at the 
same time, on some subtle shades of meaning in interpreting St. Paul and St. 
Augustine which it will be found difficult to reconcile with thoroughly objective 
criticism. And we notice that in describing St. Anselm’s doctrine, he credits 
the saint with holding that original sin consists “in the privation of the 
preternatural gift of moral rectitude” bestowed on Adam in creation (p. 123). 
But where in the writings of St. Anselm can he point to anything calculated 
to suggest any distinction in this connection between the natural and the 
preternatural or supernatural? He is really attributing to St. Anselm a 
meaning for “ original justice,” of which Duns Scotus, and not the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was the author. 

Had we space to go into details we would easily multiply examples of the 
shortcomings to be noticed in our author’s attempt to combine the results of 
historical criticism with the method ordinarily followed in our text-books. 
But notwithstanding these defects we welcome the attempt, and have no 
hesitation in saying that a considerable measure of success has been achieved. 
It is much easier to criticise such an attempt than to improve upon It oneself. 

P. J. Toner. 





== 


Theologia Naturalis. By Stanislaus De Backer, S.J., Louvain. Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne & Co. Pp. 306. Price, 5 francs. 


Vigorous criticism of the usual text-book of Natural Theology has of late 
years been so rife in the various centres of study within, and without, the 
University at Louvain, that we opened eagerly this volume from the Jesuit 
College there. Nor were we disappointed. Whatever judgment may be passed 
on portions of Fr. De Backer’s volume, tt is obvious that he kept steadily 
before his mind the actual state of the theistic controversy. He begins by a 
thorough examination of the objective validity of the principle of Causality ; 
showing how futile are the reasons on account of which Kantians and 
Positivists limit its application and its meaning. No better preparation 
could be made for the presentation of the traditional arguments: our 
philosophical opponents refuse to discuss these arguments on the ground 
of illicit use of this principle. Having cleared the way in this fashion, 
Fr. De. Backer develops the arguments from contingency and from 
motion ; admitting with St. Thomas the possibility of an infinite series of 
successive beings. What is characteristic of Fr. De Backer’s method is 
that, having proved the existence of a Necessary Being and of a First Mover, 
he immediately refutes materialistic monism: the world of matter 
cannot be identified with the Necessary Being and the First Mover. The 
argument to design is next treated. That there is adaptation in the world, 
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all are agreed: that there must be mind behind all this adaptation, some 
maintain and others deny. If I have followed his reasoning here, the author 
thinks that opponents of the teleological argument are in general inclined to 
deny a necessary connection between bodies and their activities. Is this 
true? Have not our difficulties in this argument arisen from the modern 
scientific view of rigorous laws ruling everywhere in nature—a view that 
could hardly have been present to medieval thinkers, and that is not always 
appreciated by contemporary apologists. Fr. De Backer, however, is not one 
of these latter: a page or two further on, he joins issue with those who hold 
(under, as he thinks, stress of argument) this necessary connection. 
As against these, he urges that such pre-arrangements as would have led to 
our present universe cannot have been inherent in primitive matter : if they 
were, that primitive matter could never have entered on another distribution. 
But if opponents replied that the primitive distribution of the atoms was one of 
many possible pre-arrangements, and that consequently it might have come 
about without the interference of mind—I cannot see from his book how 
Fr. De Backer would meet such an objection. Finally, three arguments 
are offered as moral arguments—those from a desire of happiness; from 
the feeling of right and wrong; from the consent of the human race. These 
proofs find no place in St. Thomas’ treatment of God’s existence. That, 
of course, says nothing very definite for or against their validity. I think, 
however, that, as presented by Fr. De Backer, they are incomplete. Everyone 
admits the facts: man desires happiness; man has some confused notion 
of right and wrong; men generally believe in God’s existence. But before 
we pass from such facts to the theistic inference, several difficulties have to be 
dealt with. For instance, what assurance have we (apart from the fact 
of his creation by God) that man’s desire for ultimate happiness may not 
be vain? Again, Kant, and Mill, and Newman have given us as many 
interpretations of our psychological feeling of right and wrong—do we not 
beg the whole question if we gloss over this complex moral issue by the 
truism that a moral law (in Newman’s sense) demands a lawgiver? And if 
the atheist, while allowing that mankind hitherto believed in God, appeals 
from these to the more enlightened races of the future, can we deny that the 
contemporary spread of agnosticism lends plausibility to his plea ? Scholastics, 
too, have their own difficulties about this argument from the consent of the 
human race: is God’s existence one of these obvious truths (facdlimae 
cognitionis) to which alone such method of argument can be applied? did 
and do all men believe in the same God? or, granting that they did and 
do, is it clear that their consent is anything more than a vestige of primitive 
monotheism, a result, therefore, of tradition ? in which case it is no longer 
an argument from the sensus communis. Fr. De Backer has not gone into 
these difficulties against the moral arguments, with the result that this part 
of his treatise is distinctly inferior to the earlier part in which he deals so 
thoroughly with the metaphysical arguments. Before passing away from 
the proofs of God’s existence, our author sets aside as invalid the argument 
from necessary truth, and the argument from the dissipation of energy. 
The treatment of the divine attributes does not differ from that of the 
ordinary text-book. Two points are worth noticing. With regard to the 
question how God knows future free actions, Fr. De Backer takes up a 
partially agnostic attitude—he knows nothing about the question save 
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that the Thomistic solution is false; with regard to divine concurrence, 
he is less hesitant, and adopts some form of the theory of simultaneous 
concurrence. 

From this analysis it will be seen that while Fr. De Backer’s Theologia 
Naturalis does not in its general outlines differ from the usual manual, it is 
in those pages that deal with the argument from contingency and from 
motion, well worth the close study of all students of Natural Theology. 

J. O’NEILL. 


Lord Bacon vs. Scholastic Philosophy. By Rev. Michael Hogan, 8.J. New 
York : Catholic World Press. Pp. 40. 


Principles of Logic. By George Hayward Joyce, §.J., M.A., Oriel College, 
Oxford; Professor of Logic, St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xii + 429. Price, 6s. 6d. net. 


Scholasticism needs for its revival two classes of writers : those who refute 
popular calumnies and those who develop fundamental principles. This divi- 
sion of labour is maintained in these writings : here and there, Father Joyce 
fastens on a slander, Father Hogan on a point of doctrine; still, Father 
Hogan’s pamphlet is devoted to a refutation of Lord Bacon’s charges against 
Scholasticism, Father Joyce’s treatise to a development of Aristotelian Logic. 

Father Hogan sets himself the task of answering four charges brought by 
Lord Bacon and his disciples against Scholasticism : its abuse of the argument 
from authority ; its static character ; its excessive subtlety ; its unfruitfulness. 
The first accusation is rebutted by clear and pertinent texts from Albertus 
Magnus, Roger Bacon, and St. Thomas: these great scholastics attached no 
undue value in philosophy to authority. Fr. Hogan maintains that the 
static character of deductive philosophy is a proof of its superiority to experi- 
mental science : the subject-matter, the principles, the motive of assent are 
almost unchangeable in deductive philosophy, they are continually changing 
in experimental science. The excessive subtlety of scholasticism arises, 
according to Fr. Hogan, partly from the hair-splitting of Jewish and Arabian 
opponents, partly from the faults of individual scholastics: an incidental, 
not a necessary, by-product. As regards the unfruitfulness of deductive 
philosophy, Fr. Hogan scores an easy victory: scholasticism gives us no 
wind-mills, no steam-engines, no automobiles ; it assures us, however, of the 
immortality of man and of the existence of God. 

From this summary it will be seen that Father Hogan touches on a number 
of interesting topics. It is a pity that he did not frankly admit the abuse in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of Aristotle’s authority : the fact is 
undeniable. A second remark of a more general character suggests itself. 
Throughout the pamphlet, Fr. Hogan’s attitude towards physicists and 
physical science is so aggressive that some of his readers may carry away false 
impressions regarding the relations between physical science and scholastic 
philosophy. Scholasticism was, and must remain, the ally of Physics. As 
Fr. Joseph Rickaby writes: “ The hope of Scholasticism . . . seems to 
rest on its alliance with Physical Science. Let scholastic metaphysicians be 
physicists, or with the physicists, and they may yet win back the sceptre 
from Hegel.” Similar statements abound in the works of other leading 
scholastics. The prominent insertion of any one of them would have given 
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Fr. Hogan’s righteous indignation against the calumniators of the schoolmen 
more balanced proportions. 

Father Joyce’s Principles of Logic is a calm, constructive effort. Written, 
as the author tells us, “for those who are making acquaintance with 
philosophical questions for the first time,” it does not pretend to deal 
adequately with fundamental problems. But while aiming primarily at a 
clear presentment of the Traditional Logic, Father Joyce draws attention 
frequently to the sophistries of Non-Aristotelian Logicians. For this, he 
deserves the thanks of all students. Nothing is more baffling than the 
flippancy with which modern logicians, while confessedly borrowing their 
rules from Aristotle, dismiss the metaphysical and epistemological principles 
underlying those rules. What is worse, these superficial remarks are expressed 
in such a way as to deceive the unwary : fundamental errors are insinuated 
under the guise of a criticism of incidentals. From this point of view, 
Father Joyce will prove a trustworthy and valuable guide. He has seized 
the strong points of the controversy between Aristotelian Logic and Non- 
Aristotelian Logic, and he has forced these points on the attention of his 
readers. Within his limits, this could be done only in the briefest manner : 
brevity has, however, yielded to dexterity. His summaries of different views 
of Logic, different interpretations of Analytic and Synthetic Propositions, 
different views of the Laws of Thought, of the Import of Propositions, of the 
Syllogism are noticeable instances of skilful condensation. 

For the direction of Irish students, it is worth noticing that out of a supple- 
mental list of over two hundred examination questions embodying the 
substance of the book, practically all those from R.U.I. papers, are taken 
from the Second Arts papers; only one is taken from the B.A. papers. 

J. O'NEILL. 


Philosophia Moralis Generalis ad mentem S. Thomae Aquinatis. By Rev. J. 
De Bie, 8.T.L., Professor of Mechlin Seminary: Mechlin. Louvain : 
Fr. and R. Centerick. 1908. Pp. xii x 275. 

In the preface with which Cardinal Mercier has honoured Fr. De Bie, his 
Eminence sums up the leading qualities of this manual of moral philosophy : 
it is clear, well arranged and sound. The author, in a preface of his own, 
intimates that he has here brought together the notes delivered to his students 
in the Seminary; that he has no intention of setting forth new views, no 
intention of developing in detail the practical or historical aspects of St. 
Thomas’ theories. His introductory chapter gives a short history of moral 
philosophy. «Then follows a series of chapters such as are found in every 
text-book—The Last End of Man; The Physical Aspect of Human Acts ; The 
Moral Aspect of Human Acts; the Virtues and Vices; Laws; Conscience ; 
Rights. Throughout, the author follows the teaching of St. Thomas, 
frequently giving that teaching in St. Thomas’s own words. He has, 
however, supplemented this treatment by dispersing through his pages a 
bibliography of recent ethical literature, and by adding an interesting appendix 
on abnormal states of consciousness, and their influence on imdividual 
responsibility. 

*4As an orderly presentation of the Thomistic Ethics, the book will be 
found useful. The author expects to publish the second part dealing 
with special moral philosophy, before the end of the year. 


J. O'NEQLL. 


























Rotes. 


At his recent enthronement, Dr. Cosmo Lang, the new Archbishop of York, 
affirmed himself to be the “ 89th successor of St. Paulinus.” It is highly 
amusing to see such claims still maintained. St. Paulinus came to York 
by the ‘authority of the Roman Pontiff, and wearing the Papal pallium as 
the badge of his archiepiscopal authority, What on earth is there in common 
between him and the new archbishop to justify a shadow of claim to 
continuity? As a writer in the Tablet of February 13 says: “ There cannot 
be communion between two bodies, one of which repudiates and excommuni- 
cates the religious beliefs and position of the other. If history means any- 
thing, Dr. Cosmo Lang is no more in communion with the pre-Reformation 
Arch bishops of York than he is with Pius X. or the Archbishop of Westminster, 
and where there is no communion there is, and can be, no continuity.” It 
is amazing that this sham of continuity can continue to satisfy the minds of 
so many intelligent and earnest men. 

XO 

The hopeless plight of the Established Church of England in regard to 
the right of divorce and re-marriage is well illustrated by the recent Charing 
case. The vicar of Charing, Rev. J. C. Rendell, in the commencement of 
December of last year, refused Holy Communion to a lady and gentleman 
on the ground that the ‘lady , previously to her present marriage, had been the 
wife of another man, whom she had divorced for his undisputed and un- 
defended wrong-doing. A protest against the vicar’s action was at once 
lodged with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and after a protracted interchange 
of views between the archbishop and the vicar, the archbishop conveyed 
a formal direction to Mr. Rendell that he is not justified in repelling from the 
Sacrament the lady and gentleman in question. The archbishop quotes 
in support of his action the resolution of the Lambeth Conferences of 1888 
and 1908, which runs as follows :—‘‘ That recognising the fact that there 
always has been a difference of opinion in the Church on the question whether 
Our Lord meant to forbid marriage to the innocent party in a divorce for 
adultery, the Conference recommends that the clergy should not be 
instructed to refuse the Sacraments or other privileges of the Church to those 
who, under civil sanction, are thus married.” He also takes care to state 
that by the direction he gives in the present instance, he is not laying down 
“as universally applicable in such cases of difficulty any general rule.” It 
is clear that neither the archbishop nor the Lambeth Conferences feel sure 
of their ground, and hence the halting pronouncements on a question that 
is surely one of vital importance for Christian morality. It is hard to 
recognise in such uncertain and unauthoritative direction the voice of the suc- 
cessors of those to whom it was said, “ He that heareth you, heareth Me.” 
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Meantime, as soon as the archbishop’s direction to Mr. Rendell was made 
public, the following letter was sent to the vicar by a member of the 
Charing congregation :—‘I am desired, on behalf of ninety-three adult 
fellow-parishioners, to offer you our deepest sympathy in the anxious position 
in which you have been placed as the result of doing what we firmly believe 
to be your solemn duty. No general canvassing of the place has been made. 
The above is the spontaneous expression of our feelings, and was obtained 
in the course of a few hours. We thank you for all the blessings we have 
hitherto received through your faithful ministrations, and we trust you may 
long be spared to continue the same to us. We pray that you may ever be 
divinely helped to continue to uphold the law of God and the faith of our 
holy Church.” It will be seen that this is tantamount to an attack upon the 
faith of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

eo ae afe 

Many of our readers who were disappointed at not being able to procure 
hitherto acopy of Dr. Cronin’s work, entitled The New Matrimonial Legislation, 
will be glad to learn that a new and revised edition of this valuable work 
is now on the market. The publishers are R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., and 
the price 5s. net. As a long review of this work appeared in our July number 
for the year 1908 it is not necessary to do more here than direct attention 
to the new edition. 


In this connection we are reminded of an interesting point in theology 
raised by Fr. Zulueta in the third volume of his series of Letters on Christian 
Doctrine, of which a notice appears amongst our book reviews. In the 
appendix to his work, Dr. Cronin discusses the question, “ Are private 
sponsalia binding in conscience?” He maintains, and in our opinion 
rightly, that such betrothals are not binding in conscience. Now, among 
the arguments he adduces to show that the Pope can make such betrothals 
invalid even in conscience is one drawn from the analogy between betrothals 
and marriage. The Church, by the creation of diriment impediments can, 
and does, make invalid in conscience marriage contracted by those between 
whom such impediments exist, unless the impediment be removed by dis- 
pensation. Marriage is a natural contract, and the moral obligation arising 
from it is far graver and more binding than that arising from sponsalia. 
Further, sponsalia are only a preparation for marriage. Therefore, if the 
Church has power to deprive a matrimonial contract that but for the impedi- 
ment of the Church would be valid, of all binding force in conscience, 
a fortiori she has power to do the same with the less important contract in 
the same or, at least, analogous matter. 


+ + . 
« ? “° “9° 


“This argument,” writes Fr. Zulueta, “though at first sight conclusive, 
on further consideration would appear open to objection. Betrothal and 
marriage, though closely related, do not stand on the same level. Among 
Christians the natural contract of matrimony is at the same time of necessity 
a Sacrament, and there can be no doubt but that the Church is authorised 
to regulate the reception of Sacraments. Thus, in virtue of the Sacramental 
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aspect of marriage, she is able to control the validity of the natural contract. 
But betrothal is not a Sacrament ; it is only a preliminary to one, and, more- 
over, it is not a necessary preliminary, a consideration which appears to 
weaken the inference that, if the Church has control over the end—i.e., 
matrimony—she must have at least the same control over the means to it— 
i.e., betrothal ” (p. 102). 


* J * 
“° ° °° ¢ Ag 


Here, then, we have a very interesting conflict of theologica] thought, 
interesting not because of any diversity of view as to the answer to be given 
to the question discussed, for it is to be observed that both writers hold that 
private sponsalia are not binding in conscience, but because of the diversity 
of view regarding fundamental principles of far-reaching importance on 
which that answer should be based. Fr. Zulueta maintains that it is through 
the sacramental aspect of marriage that the Church is able to control the 
validity of the natural contract. Dr. Cronin, as we understand him, maintains 
the very opposite, that it is through the contract aspect of marriage that 
the Church is able to control the validity of the Sacrament. Thus this conflict 
of view raises once more the old question of the power of the Church over 
the sacraments. Dr. Cronin would concede to Fr. Zulueta that the Church 
has power to regulate the reception of the Sacraments provided always the 
regulation is confined to accidentals. The Church cannot, however, as, 
indeed, she has declared in the Council of Trent, touch the substance of the 
Sacraments (salva illorum substantia, Sess. XXI., c. 2). That she does 
seem apparently to touch the substance of marriage by diriment impediments 
is due to the peculiar character of the matter and form of this Sacrament 
by virtue of which it is necessarily more under the control of the Church 
than other Sacraments. Among Christians the Sacrament of Marriage is 
the contract, and the contract is the sacrament. Now, apart from the 
sacramental aspect, a marriage contract is essentially a sacred thing, and 
hence, as such, is subject to the Church. It is for the Church, then, to 
determine the conditions of validity of this contract as of all other sacred 
contracts. When, however, a valid matrimonial contract is entered into 
between Christians, the Church cannot prevent it being a Sacrament, for 
Christ has determined that a valid matrimonial contract between Christians 
is a Sacrament. From this we see the difference of the power of the Church 
over the Sacrament of Marriage from that over other Sacraments. What is 
water, what is olive oil, what Is wine from the grape, &c., is not determined 
by the Church but by the laws of nature, but what is a valid contract is 
determined by the Church when the contract is a sacred or religious one. 
This being so, it follows at once that the argument of Dr. Cronin from the 
analogy between marriage and betrothals is perfectly valid. The whole 
weight of theological opinion is in favour of the fundamental principle on 
which Dr. Cronin’s argument is ultimately based. 


* 7 7 
. ? “° ¢ 4 


In the January number of the Analecta Ecclesiastica, A. M. Micheletti 
published an interesting article entitled “ De Regimine Ecclesiastico Animad- 
versiones.” He insists on the sane view that subjects ought to be ruled in 
accordance with their necessities, circumstances and temperaments. The 
farmer does not seek to bring the land into harmony with his own peculiar 
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tastes, but rather suits his efforts to the qualities of the soil ; so, too, the ruler 
ought not to attempt to bring his subjects into line with his own peculiar 
temperament, but ought rather to suit his laws to the temperament of those 
whom he governs. 
EO 

Applying these principles, A. Micheletti submits to examination the 
temperaments of the different nations which the Church rules, It 
is useful to see ourselves as others see us, so our readers will pardon 
us if we quote the portions of the article which describe the peculiar 
gifts of the English, Scotch, Irish and American nations. In the main, the 
truth of these descriptive passages can scarcely be called in question, though 
the history of Ireland ought to be sufficient to show that we have more con- 
stancy of character than our critic gives us credit for. We venture to say 
that few peoples in the world have shown such constancy to their ideals as 


the Irish, however inconstant these might seem on the surface. 
7 >, *, 


“9 “° “9° 
“Angli. . . . (a) Dotes corporis.—Procero plerumque corpore, membris 


autem fortibus sed parum agiles Angli sunt: ossa habent solida sed non 
magna, dorsus erectus et rigidus, caput longum, maxXillam inferiorem pro- 
minentem, faciem longam et macram explanataque faciei ossa. Capillos 
castaneos, aut rubros, aut flavos et sepe cincinnatos, oculos aut caeruleos 
aut cinereos, sed parvas manus pedesque latos et explanatos habent ; habitu 
corporis, plerumque, biliosi potius quam sanguinei sunt, et uti tales 
gubernandi. 

(6) “* Dotes animi.—Mentes eorum sunt sagaces et alacres, rerum nodos 
facile intelligunt et, omnibus consideratis, paucis verbis expediunt. Memoria 
sunt optima et tenaci, voluntate autem fortissima et quamvis exteriore 
corporis habitu Angli videantur frigidi et sui tantum studiosi, e contra ad 
diligendum optime et vehementer acclives, et corde fervido et benevolo quo 
ad omnia bona et pulchra facile movetur. Ducuntur autem fere semper 
ratione quae eorum animos regit passim, ita ut studia sua factis potius quam 
verbis ostendant. Phantasia vero eorum fervida est, ad inventionem sunt 
alacres ; ad studia litterarum potius ut vivant bene, quam ex discendi ardore 
moventur ; non multa prosequuntur sed paUca, ea vero peroptime. Vivendi 
modum optimum potius quam cogitandi quaerunt, et corporis exercitia ut 
animum firment, artes bonae non ad luxum, sed ad institutionem diligunt 
coluntque. Sunt ordinis, munditiei et elegantiae sed simplicitatis simul 
studiosi, operosi sed non tenacissimi, hospitales, humani, sed sermone sobrii 
et ad effundendum animum parum faciles ; promissores parci sed servatores 
fidelissimi. Patriam diligunt maxime, at itinerum studiosi quoque sunt, 
quia ubique gentium cives suos inveniunt ; colonias vero perbelle condunt, 
colunt, apteque regunt. Religio Anglorum religio libertatis dicitur, quia hic 
populus libertati studet quam maxime quin fere nunquam im licentiam 
erumpat. Sunt religiosi ex animo sed externo ritu parum, et potius vim 
religionis quam formam servant.” 

7 > 7 


°° “° “° 


“Scoti. . . . (a) De dotibus corporis.—Scoti, plerumque, macri et proceri 
quam Angli, capillis flavis, oculis cwruleis vel cinereis, et temperamento 
bilioso omnino sunt. 
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(6) “De dotibus animi.—Eorum mens vivida, memoria prompta atque 
tenax, voluntas firma et anglica usque constantior est. Tacitus vero et parum 
urbanus illorum habitus, religionis vero et honestatis custos fidelis Scotus 
quisque est ” 


o, 7 7 
+9 “2 “9 


“ Hiberni, potiusquam anglica, celtica origine sunt prognati. (a) Eorum 
corporis dotes.—Sunt Hiberni corpore medio, Anglis vero agiliores ; eis cervix 
rotundior est, capilli subfusci aut castanei, oculi cerulei vel subnigri, cutes 
vero subnigrior quam anglica. Temperamentum plerumque lymphatico— 
sangineum est. 

(b) “‘ Morales dotes.—Intellectu alacres, memoria vero et voluntate infir- 
miores quam Angli, at iis magis hospitales et urbani et suaves Hiberni sunt. 
Faciles promissores sunt sed parcissimi redditores ; ordinis, non adeo ut Angli, 
studiosi ; laboribus non constanter intendunt, sed in cibo et potu modesti 
sunt et vita eorum sobria semper. Cor eis ad studia omnia facile est, et qui 
corda eorum dominatur eos tenet. Sunt fervidi, sinceri, zelo pleni in fide et 
migratores ad fortunam capessendam.” 
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“ Anglico vero stipiti pertinent quoque eorum coloni ex civitatibus 
foederatis Americae Septentrionalis, quae quamvis ex plurimis gentibus con- 
flatae sint, maximam tamen suorum populorum partem Anglo aut Hiberno 
sanguine genitam habent. Americanorum igitur ingenium anglum est: 
immo anglorum tum virtutes, tum vitia in els summo gradu reperiuntur, 
atque adeo aucta ut nonnunquam insueta et incredibilia (stupentibus nobis) 
appareant. Quod vero in illis eminet libertatis studium est; quamobrem 
liberali maxime modo in eorum regimine utendum est. Quare nec Europaeus 
Americanis, nec Americanus Europaeis preesse (plerumque) potest, quia 
utriusque mores nimium inter se differunt, atque nequit nostris ea relinqui 
libertas (quum ea recte uti ut plurimum nesciunt), qua contra Americani 
egent omnino. Quapropter illud contingit semper, nostros, nimirum, in 
Americam migrantes perraro ad patria littora redire; Americanos vero post 
peragratam Europam ad suas liberas regiones cupido usque remeare pede.” 

eo ae eo 

A. Micheletti strikes the right key not only for ecclesiastical but also for 
civil government: rule according to the characteristics of the nation. If 
the English have been successful colonists they owe their success to their 
recognition of that golden rule ; to their forgetfulness of it must be attributed 
their hopeless failure in Ireland. If an American cannot successfully rule an 
European, or an European an American nation, England can no more 
successfully rule Ireland than Ireland England. 
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According to the most recent statistics the Catholic population of the 
United States is close on fourteen millions. One of the American corre- 
spondents of the Times endeavoured to cast some doubts on the reliability 
of the statistics, and succeeded in eliciting a valuable testimony from 
Archbishop Ireland in the form of a letter to the same newspaper. The 
Archbishop thinks that there are at present nearly seventeen million Catholics 
in the States, but assuming that the statistics report is correct, he points 
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out that, if the population of a newly-acquired dependencies be taken in 
addition, the total Catholic population under the stars and stripes amounts 
to 22,474,440, “a figure most gratifying to the Catholics of the United States, 
and most hopeful for the future of the Catholic Church in our well-beloved 
country.” 
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The diocese of New York has the largest Catholic population, being credited 
with no less than 1,219,920. Chicago comes next with 1,150,000, then 
Boston with 850,000, Brooklyn with 700,000, Philadelphia with 526,000, 
New Orleans with 525,000, Pittsburg with 425,000, St. Louis with 375,000, 
St. Paul with 260,000, San Francisco with 250,000, and Providence with 
220,000. 


We have received an advance copy of Dr. Cronin’s The Science of Ethics. 
Vol. I.—General Ethics. This important work arrived too late for review 
in our present number; in our next issue we hope to devote consideration 
to some of the interesting topics which Dr. Cronin discusses. This first 
volume contains twenty chapters. The opening chapter concerns the defini- 
tion of Ethics: “ the science of human conduct as directed by Reason to 
the last end.” Chapter II. deals with human acts. Chapter III. gives an 
account of the last end. Chapter IV. considers ‘‘ human conduct as directed 
to the last end.” Chapter V. assigns the criteria of moral good. Chapters 
VI. and VII. discuss freedom and morality. Chapter VIII. contains a dis- 
sertation on duty. Chapter IX. is concerned with Stoic formalism. Chapters 
X., XI., XIL., and XIII. deal with the modern theories of Hedonism, 
Utilitarianism, and Evolutionist Ethics. Chapter XIV. is on the moral 
faculty, Chapter XV. on Intuitionism, and Chapter XVI. on Synderesis. 
Chapter XVII. concerns the consequences of morality. Chapter XVIII. 
discusses habits and virtues. Chapter XIX. is a dissertation on law, and 
the last chapter deals with rights. From this summary we can see at a glance 
that Dr. Cronin has a wide field for discussion. He has done his work well ; 
we congratulate him on his success, and express a hope that the second 
volume will not long be delayed. The publishers are Messrs. M. H. Gill & 
Son, Dublin. Pp. 660 + xx. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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We notice with pleasure that The Tradition of Scripture, by Rev. William 
Barry, D.D., has reached a second edition. The distinguished author, se 
well known in the literary world, has contrived to compress into the space 
of less than three hundred pages a vast amount of information on Scriptural 
subjects, and the work is one that will richly repay careful perusal. In the 
present edition account is taken of the various decisions of the Biblical com- 
mission, as well as of the decree “ Lamentabili” and the Encyclical 
“ Pascendi”’; in other respects this edition differs very little from the first, 
which was reviewed in our issue of April, 1906. The publishers are Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. The price is 3s. 6d. net. 
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The Life and Letters of Henry Van Rensselaer, S.J., issued by the Fordham 
University Press, New York, form a worthy souvenir of a zealous and noble 
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priest. Fr.:-Van Rensselaer was of Dutch extraction, and was baptised and 
reared a member of the Episcopalian Church, of which he was ordained a 
deacon in 1876. In the followmg year, when he was yet only twenty-six 
years of age, he embraced Catholicity, after many anxious doubts and bitter 
heart-searchings. Referring to his conversion shortly after the event, 
he himself says: “ By the help of my God have I leaped over the wall. And 
what a wall it was! A wall that has proved an impassable barrier to millions ! 
This was the wall laid by the leaders of the great revolt against the Church 
in the sixteenth century, and raised higher and higher in succeeding 
centuries by the accumulation of false accusations and prejudices. By the 
powerful help of God alone can one have strength to leap over this wall.” 
J 
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In 1878 the young convert became a Jesuit novice, and the remainder of 
his life, till his death in October, 1907, was spent among the sons of St. 
Ignatius. He received the priesthood in 1887, and during the twenty years 
that remained to him, seventeen of which were passed in New York, he 
literally spent himself in the service of God. Referring to his labours in 
New York, his biographer, Fr. Spillane, 8.J., writes: “Sick calls, Masses 
at inconvenient hours, service in hospitals, visits to the poor, sermons and 
lectures, retreats, triduums, sodalities of men and boys, class for converts, 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, Xavier Club, deaf mutes, Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, Knights of Columbus, daily visits to the Xavier Club and the 
Nazareth Day Nursery, confessions, baptisms, marriages, pledges to the 
intemperate, employment for the needy, visits to the prisons, all these 
represent in a general way the round of occupations that kept him busy 
from dawn till far into the night. The bare enumeration of these works of 
mercy and love sounds like a litany of his good deeds in the vineyard of his 


Father.”’ The life of such a man is a sermon and an inspiration, and far 
better worth recording than the lives of those whom the world sets up as its 
heroes. ae ote ate 
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Fr. L.-Wouters, C.S8.R., has published a very useful commentary on the 
decree Ne Temere, under the title Commentarius in Decretum, “ Ne Temere,”’ 
De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio. The publishers are C. L. Van Langenhuysen, 
Amsterdam, and the price is 10d. Besides the ordinary questions which 
arise in connection with the new matrimonial legislation, Fr. Wouters 
proposes and solves a large number of practical cases. The pamphlet, con- 
taining sixty-five pages, deserves recommendation for its clearness of style 
and the satisfactory way in which it treats its subject. 

Og fe Og 

The firm of Herder, in Freiburg, have issued a new edition of Dr. Koch’s 
Lehrbuch der Moraltheologie. Dr. Koch is Professor of Moral Theology in 
the University of Tiibingen, and he published his hand-book on Moral 
Theology in 1905. The very fact that a new edition has been called for so 
quickly is a striking testimony to its value. It isa volume of about 682 pages, 
written in German, and covering the full course of Moral Theology. Many 
of the questions are treated very briefly, but by omitting much that is better 
dealt with in Canon Law or Pastoral Theology, Dr. Koch has succeeded 
in putting into comparatively small place a rather complete course of moral 
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Theology. The book is mainly intended for German theological students, 
and hence the treatment of some of the subjects refers principally to Germany ; 
while the special rules guiding the administration of the Sacrament of Penance 
are dealt with very briefly, owing to the fact that this subject is taken out 
of its ordinary place, and reserved for the final year’s course in the clerical 
seminaries. The latest decrees and literature on the subject have been 
consulted, and a very complete index has been inserted. The price of the 
book is 11 marks, unbound, or 12.50 for the bound volume. 
+ + * 
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Messrs. Washbourne, Ltd., have published three volumes of the second 
edition of Catechism in Examples, by the Rev. D. Chisholm, priest of the 
Diocese of Aberdeen. The whole work will be complete in five volumes, 
the price of each volume being 3s. 6d. The present volumes deal with Faith, 
the Creed, Hope, Prayer, Charity, and the Commandments. The aim of the 
author was to bring home to the minds of children the great truths of the 
Catechism by simple stories illustrating each section. The stories have been 
selected with great care, principally from the Scriptures and from the Lives 
of the Saints, and are told in the simplest language. The book will prove 
a great boon to those who are charged with the religious instruction of youth, 
especially an account of the little incidents related, which are often 
remembered by the children when the mere words of the Catechism might 
have been entirely forgotten. The volumes can be heartily recommended. 
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The same firm have published The Via Vitae of St. Benedict, by Dom 
Bernard Hayes, with an introduction from the cultured pen of the Bene- 
dictine Bishop of Newport. It consists of a series of meditations on the 
different points of the rule of St. Benedict. The author gives in the beginning 
of each chapter a text of the rule in Latin and English, and appends a few 
simple considerations on the matter dealt with in the text quoted. The 
book is intended principally for Benedictines, but a glance at the table of 
contents will be sufficient to show that it may be used with great utility as 
a text-book for meditation by others who have no connection with the 
Benedictines. The price of the work is 5s. 

“e “ “e 

The firm Herder, in Freiburg, has just issued a third edition of the 
Praelectiones Dogmaticae by Fr. Pesch. Volumes VI. and VII., which lie 
before us, deal with the Sacraments in general—Baptism, Confirmation, 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Orders, and Matrimony. The 
reputation which Fr. Pesch deservedly enjoys and the speedy disappearance 
of the first two editions of this work are sufficient testimony to its value. 
The method followed tends to clearness and simplicity. The author states 
each proposition very briefly, then adds a paragraph explaining what he 
desires to prove, then the arguments from Scripture, tradition, and the 
teaching of the Church are given in their briefest and most cogent form. 
Fr. Pesch has made an effort to become acquainted with the modern literature 
on the subject, and on the difficulties against Catholic doctrine put forward 
by modern writers, and has set himself the task of refuting them. The 
price of the two volumes on the Sacraments is 7 marks, and 6.40 unbound, 
or 8.60 and 8 marks bound. 
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We are pleased to see that a new—the seventh—edition of Fr. O’Callaghan’s 
The Sacred Ceremonies of Low Mass has been published. To priests, young 
and old, this work has proved of enormous advantage. The book contains 
three parts and a number of appendices. In the first part the editor deals 
with the “ General Rules regarding Low Mass ” ; in the second part he gives 
an “‘ Explanation of the Ceremonies of Low Mass”; and in the third part 
he discusses the “ Manner of Administering the Blessed Eucharist.” The 
appendices are “Two Masses on the same Day in different Churches” ; 
“Two Masses on the same Day in the same Church ”; ‘“ Midnight Mass at 
Christmas”; ‘“ Newly Ordained Priest’s First Mass”; ‘‘ Masses by Strangers 
in a Church or Public Oratory”; “Some Decrees and Decisions”; and 
“ De defectibus in Celebratione Missae.”” The publishers are Messrs. Browne 
& Nolan, Dublin. Price, 3s. 6d. 

Bo fe she 

Messrs. Herder, Freiburg, have published a new edition of De Ponte’s 
Meditationes de Praecipuis Fidei Nostrae Mysteriis. Fr. Lehmkuhl, 8.J., 
is the editor. Already three volumes have appeared, and a fourth is to appear 
immediately. We can warmly recommend to our readers these excellent 
volumes. They are a mine of learning and sanctity which cannot but prove 
useful to priests, not only for their private devotions, but also for their 
sermons to the faithful. The price is M. 3 for Part I., M. 2.25 for Part II., 
and M. 4 for Part III. 

eo fe of 

We have received from Messrs. Beauchesne & Cie., Paris, La Théologie 
Scolastique et la Transcendance du Surnaturel, by H. Ligeard, Professor of 
Apologetics in the Theological School of Lyon-Francheville. With the object 
of giving a philosophical foundation to a refutation of modernism, the author 
examines the relations between the natural and the supernatural. He discusses 
the Thomist, Scotist, Franciscan, and Augustinian views of these relations. 
He shows how the scholastic theories maintain that man must draw from 
outside the light and force which he needs for life. The problems of man’s 
life and destiny can be solved by no subjective methods; in making man 
self-sufficient modernist views run counter to the whole course of Catholic 
traditional philosophy. The book contains 138 pages; its price is 1.50 


francs. 
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We have also received from MM. Beauchesne & Cie., Paris, some specimen 
pages of the first fascicle of the new edition of Jaugey’s Dictionnaire 
Apologétique de la Foi Catholique, originally published in 1888. This 
Dictionary has enjoyed a wide popularity, and its usefulness was increased 
by the supplements added to the second and third editions. But the present 
or fourth edition is practically a new work. All the principal articles—so the 
publishers assure us—have been re-written and brought up-to-date, and, 
judging from the portions of the first fascicle that have reached us, we may 
rely on this assurance. But we have received only two detached sheets, 
col. 193-224 and col. 257-288, owing, no doubt, to some oversight on the 
part of the person who despatched the packet or to some accident in the 
postal service. Thus, though we have a great portion of the article 
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“ Apologétique, Apologie,’’ we have neither the beginning nor the end, and 
do not know who the author is. It is by far the largest and most important 
article in the fascicle, and, judging from the fragments before us, it appears 
to be very well written, and to be enriched with a very complete bibliography. 
Some of the shorter articles contained in the sheets we have received are also 
very well written, and we have no doubt that the Dictionary when completed 
will be a very valuable addition to Catholic literature. Each fascicle may 
be had separately, as it appears, for 5 francs. 
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From the same publishers we have received Une Anglaise Convertie (pages 
213, price, 2 francs), which contains the history of her conversion written 
by Mme. D’Arras (formerly Miss Lechmere) at the request of Mgr. Guillebert, 
Bishop of Frégus, together with an introductory chapter written by her son, 
Pére H. D’Arras, in which also autobiographical details are embodied. It 
is an interesting and an edifying life, and furnishes one more illustration of 
how hard it often is to follow the way of truth in obedience to the call of 
conscience. Mme. D’Arras had to suffer a great deal for abandoning the 
Anglican communion and joining the true Church. By the way, both the 
title page and the table of contents mention a letter by Mgr. Guillebert and 
an introduction by the Countess de Courson, neither of which, strange to say, 
is to be found in the copy of the work we have received. We wonder 
if carelessness of this kind on the part of any publisher can be justified. 
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In the volume entitled Anglican Liberalism (Vol. XXIV. in the “ Crown 
Theological Library,” Wiliams & Norgate, London, 1908), we have a series 
of essays by a number of Anglican writers, among them two laymen,who may 
be described most appropriately to Catholic readers as champions of the 
modernism condemned by Pius X. There are separate essays on “ Religions,” 
“ Theological,” “ Biblical,” ‘“‘ Devotional,” “ Clerical,’ “ Lay,” “ Political,” 
** Social,” “‘ Past,”’ “‘ Non-Conformist,” “‘ German Evangelical,” and “‘ Roman 
Catholic Liberalism.” We have read through all the essays, and find nothing 
particularly noteworthy in them except the evidence of a common purpose 
to depreciate or even abolish dogmatic Christianity. Our wonder grows as to 
what dogmatic authority means in the Anglican Church, which permits 
some ten of her clergymen to put their names to such essays and yet to 
retain their livings. In the article entitled “ Roman Catholic Liberalism,” 
the writer, the Rev. A. L. Lilley, claims for Catholics like Loisy the credit 
of originating the modernist interpretation of Christianity. 

EO 

In A Child Countess, 8. Maude tells a deeply interesting story of the reign 
of JamesI. Though there is no plot, dramatic situation, or thrilling incident, 
it will be read with great pleasure, especially by young people. Fr. R. H. 
Benson, who writes the foreword, says :—‘‘ The point of this book is to 
trace out a strand of which this generation knows practically nothing—the 
life of Catholics of that time (the Stuart period)... . England, we are told, is 
fundamentally Protestant, by which it is intended to convey that the 
country has no capacity for the supernatural, that it dislikes ceremonial, 
and mysticism, and dogma, together with the expression of all these things. 
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And meanwhile the very stones of our churches and our old houses cry 
out in vehement denial.” Messrs. Washbourne are the publishers. Second 
edition revised. Sm. 8vo. Pp. xi + 229. Price, 2s. 6d. 


Bo fe afe 

Messrs. B. Herder & Co., Freiburg, have brought out a fourth edition 
of Fr. Frick’s Logica. This logic belongs to the Cursus Philosophicus of the 
Jesuit Professors of Walkenburg and of Stoneyhurst. Its merit is testified 
by its appearance in so many editions. 








Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. January. 1909.—J. MacCaffrey, 
D.Ph., ‘ The Catholic Church in 1908.’ The Editor, ‘ Socialism and Chris- 
tianity.’ Charles Gelderd, D.Se., ‘The Regeneration of Lost Parts in 
Animals and the Theory of Matter and Form.’ J. E. N., ‘ Primary Educa- 
tion in France.’ February.—J. Curry, P.P., V.F., ‘Canon Healy on Dean 
Cogan.’ T. Slater, S.J., ‘Socialism and Title by Accession.’ Father 
Aloysius, 0.S.F.C., ‘The Father Mathew Total Abstinence Association.’ 
March.—The Editor, ‘ The Fathers of the Church and Socialism.’ A. M. 
Skelly, O.P., ‘ M. D’Arbois de Jubainville and the Irish Mythological Cycle. 
II.’ P. Morrisroe, D.D., ‘The Quadragesimal Fast.’ G. E. Hind, ‘A 
Northumbrian Monastery.’ T. J. Walshe, ‘Roger Bacon and Modern 
Studies.’ Notes and Queries : Theology, Canon Law, Liturgy. Documents. 
Reviews of Books. 


Tue Catuo.ic Universiry BuLuetTix. January, 1909.—John Seliskar, 
* Philosophy at the University of Louvain.’ John T. Creagh, ‘ The Pro- 
mulgation of Pontifical Law.’ ‘Notes on Education.’ Book Reviews. 
University Chronicle. [The Ancient Order of Hibernians has already 
founded eight Scholarships at the University, and it is expected that before 
the end of the school year the number will reach twenty-five.] 


THe Mont. January, 1909.—Rev. Herbert Thurston, ‘ John Milton.’ 
Rev. Sydney Smith, ‘ After the Fourth Bill.’ [The reference is to the 
Education Bill.] The Editor, ‘The Main Problem of the Universe. I.-II.’ 
Grace V. Christmas, ‘From Purgatorial Flames.’ Reviews. February, 
1909.—Rev. S. F. Smyth, ‘ More about Neutrality in France.’ E. H. Keane, 
“A Modern Christian Apologist.’ The Editor, ‘ The Main Problem of the 
Universe. III.’ Hon. A. Wilmot, ‘ The Beatification of Fr. Gongalo Silveira, 
8.J.’ Rev. Herbert Thurston, ‘On Torches and Torch-bearers.’ [Inclines 
to the view that the torches used at High Mass represent a primitive attempt 
to light up the Blessed Sacrament and make it more visible when it was 
raised on high at the Elevation.] Reviews. March, 1909.—Rev. Joseph 
Keating, ‘ Rights and Wrongs in Education.’ The Editor, ‘The Main 
Problem of the Universe. IV.’ Rev. H. Ahaus, ‘Foreign Missions.’ Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, ‘On Some Recent Clerical Scandals.’ Viva Randolph, 
“The “ Last Supper’ by some Flemish Painters.’ Reviews. 


Tue CatHotic Wortp. January, 1909.—‘ The “ Pioneer *» Temperance 
Movement in Ireland.’ W. Wilberforce, ‘ Four Celebrities—Brothers by 
Marriage.’ J. Bricout, ‘Anatole France’s “Life of Joan of Are.’ 
February.—C. A. Windle, LL.D., F.R.S., ‘ The Irish University System.’ 
W. J. Kerby, Ph.D., ‘ Who is my Neighbour ?” L.J.O’Hern, C.Sp.,‘ Bishop 
Grafton and Pro-Romanism.’ ‘Tauler’s Sermons in English.’. A. H. 
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Atteridge, ‘New Lights on Irish History.’ March.—W. Wilberforce, 
‘ Four Celebrities—Brothers by Marriage.’ R. J. Mangan, S.J., ‘ Literature 
and Morality.’ Cornelius Clifford, ‘Is it the Turn of the Tide ?’ 


Tue Hissert JournaL. January, 1909.—Right Hon. G. W. Balfour, 
‘Some Recent Investigations by the Society for Psychical Research.’ 
Principal John Graham, ‘ New Facts on our Survival! of Death.’ Professor 
Will. James, ‘ The Doctrine of the Earth-Soul and of Beings Intermediate 
between Man and God.’ Dr. H. R. Marshall, ‘ Psychotherapeutics and 
Religion.’ [Discusses the limits within which auto-suggestion is effective 
in the cure of disease.] Miss V. Scudder, ‘ The Social Conscience of the 
Future.’ The Bishop of Tasmania, ‘ Is the Old Testament a suitable Basis 
for Moral Instruction?’ [Questions its suitability.] Professor J. H. 
Muirhead, ‘ The Central Problem of the International Congress on Moral 
Education.’ Rev. R. Roberts, ‘Jesus or Christ. An Appeal for Consis- 
tency.’ Professor C. J. Keyser, ‘ The Message of Modern Mathematics to 
Theology.’ Rev. J. W. Burton, ‘ Christian Missions as affected by Liberal 
Theology.’ [Urges radical reform in the method of introducing Christianity 
to non-Christian races.| Dr. L. R. Farnell, ‘ Religious and Social Aspects 
of the Cult of Ancestors and Heroes.’ Discussions. Reviews. Biblio- 
graphy of Recent Literature. 


PALESTINE ExPLoRATION FUND QUARTERLY STATEMENT. January, 
1909.—R. A. S. Macalister, ‘ Twentieth Quarterly Report on the Excavation 
of Gezer.’ ‘An Old Hebrew Calendar—Inscription from Gezer.’ R.A.S. 
Macalister, ‘Gleanings from the Minute-Books of the Jerusalem Literary 
Society.’ Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, ‘ Dead Sea Observations, 1908.’ Notes 
and Queries. 


Tue Expository Times. January, 1909.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ 
Rev. W. Sanday, D.D., ‘ The Bearing of Criticism upon the Gospel History.’ 
‘Recent Foreign Theology.’ ‘ Literature.’ Professor A. R. S. Kennedy, 
“Some Problems of Herod’s Temple.’ ‘Contributions and Comments.' 
February, 1909.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Rev. 0. C. Whitehouse, 
“Some Problems suggested by the Recent Discoveries of Aramaic Papyri 
at Syene.’ Rev. J. Dickie, ‘Modern Positive Theology.’ ‘ Literature.* 
Rev. R. M. Lithgow, ‘ The Symbolism of the Parables.’ ‘ Contributions and 
Comments.’ March, 1909.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Rev. J. M. 
Shaw, ‘ The Religious-Historical Movement in German Theology.’ Rev. 
A. E. Garvie, ‘ The Development of Religious Consciousness.’ ‘ Literature.’ 
‘Recent Foreign Theology.’ ‘ Contributions and Comments.’ 


Tae JouRNAL oF THEOLOGICAL Stupres.—C. H. Turner, ‘ Historical 
Introduction to the Texual Criticism of the New Testament.’ Sir H. 
Haworth, ‘ The Canon of the Bible among the Later Reformers.’ Docu- 
ments. Notes and Studies. Reviews. Recent Periodicals relating to 
Theological Studies. 


Tue Irish CuourcH QUARTERLY. January, 1909.—V. Rev. V. Staley, 
M.A., ‘A Reformed Calendar.’ Rev. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., ‘ Early Christian 
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Hymns.’ Rev. G. R. Wynne, D.D., ‘ The Resurrection of the Body.’ T. W. 
Rolleston, ‘ Some Recent Results of Psychical Research.’ Notices of Books. 


THe Princeton TuHeEoLocica, Review. VII., 1. January, 1909.— 
D. Hay Fleming, ‘ John Howie of Lochgoin.’ J. Oscar Boyd, ‘ Jewish Parties 
in the Fifth Century before Christ.’ E. Doumergue, ‘ Calvin, an Epigone of 
the Middle Ages, or Initiator of Modern Times.’ Reviews of Recent 
Literature. 


THe AmeERIcAN JouRNAL oF THeEoLoey. XIII., 1. January, 1909.— 
A. C. McGiffert, Ph.D., D.D., ‘Was Jesus or Paul the Founder of 
Christianity ?’ Shailer Mathews, D.D., ‘A Positive Method for an Evan- 
gelical Theology.’ H. W. Wright, Ph.D., ‘The Problem of Natural Evil 
and its Solution by Christianity.’ B. W. Bacon, D.D., LL.D., ‘ Professor 
Harnack on the Lukan Narrative.’ Professor James H. Leuba, ‘ The 
Psychological Nature of Religion.’ Critical Notes. Recent Theological 
Literature. 


Tue East anD Toe West. January, 1909.—Professor Honda, ‘ Through 
what Channel would Japan accept Christianity ?’ Professor M. E. Sadler 
LL.D., ‘ The Significance of Industrial Missions.’ The Editor, ‘ A Visit to 
the Armenian Church.’ 


Revue Txomiste. Novembre-Decembre, 1908.—R. P. A. Mercier, 
*Contingence et gratuité du surnaturel.’ R. P. A. Mercier, ‘ Le surnaturel 
dans les trois premiers chapitres de la Genése.’ R. P. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
“Le sens commun, la philosophie de l’étre et les formules dogmatiques ’ 
(3° article). R. P. E. Hogon, ‘ Vertus actives et vertus passives, vertus 
naturelles et vertus surnaturelles.’ R. P. N. Dausse, ‘ Le developpement 
du dogme d’aprés Saint Vincent de Lérins’ (1 article). Janvier-Février, 
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Che Chree Kinds of Certitude. 


I, 


THERE seems to be well-nigh a consensus of opinion among 
writers on scholastic philosophy that there are three kinds 
of certitude—viz., metaphysical, physical, and moral. 
The question of metaphysical certitude presents little 
difficulty, and our authors as a rule are clear in their ex- 
planation of it. But the same cannot be said of our text- 
books as a whole when they come to treat of physical and 
moral certitude. These two kinds of certitude are com- 
monly considered to be inferior to metaphysical, and the 
main reason assigned for this is that physical and moral 
certitude may fail at times, but metaphysical never. This 
reason would seem to be hardly true; for certitude in its 
very idea means a firm grasp of the truth,’ and it is difficult 
to understand how a man may have grasped the truth and 
yet that it may turn out that he has not grasped it. 

The ordinary text-book definition of certitude is “a 
firm assent of the mind to a proposition as true without fear 
or danger of mistake.”” Metaphysical certitude is said to be 
based upon the essences of things, physical certitude upon 
the laws of nature, and moral certitude upon the laws of 
man’s moral being. The essences of things are immutable, 
and consequently metaphysical certitude can suffer no 
change. But God may interfere with the laws of nature, and 
the wilfulness of man may violate the laws of the moral 
order, and hence there is the possibility of failure in physical 
and moral certitude. Some authors claim that we can 
insure the stability of physical and moral certitude by 
‘“‘ reducing” them to metaphysical. It is intended in the 
present paper to offer one or two difficulties to this exposition 

’ In other words, certitude is essentially a firm assent to an objective reality. 
We cannot say that a man is certain if he gives his assent to something 


false. This, then, is the sense which is applied to certitude on all hands, 
when the word is rigorously considered. 
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of certitude. In the course of the discussion mention shall 
chiefly be made of physical certitude, for what shall be said 
of this species of certitude will also apply mutatis mutandis 
to moral certitude. 

In the first place, then, if it is claimed that there can 
be genuine certitude at the same time that there is the 
possibility of error, it must also be admitted that certitude 
is compatible with error in the evidence : for certitude and 
evidence are correlative, since it is evidence which deter- 
mines the character of certitude. Hence, when it is said 
that a miracle may falsify our certitude of a physical occur- 
rence, it is implied that our evidence for the occurrence 
was not such as to exclude the presence of a miracle—that 
is, there may be error in the evidence. But to admit that 
there may be error in the evidence is to admit also that the 
evidence is incomplete, and incomplete evidence at the 
utmost can only make the occurrence probable. We cannot 
be certain that a proposition is true without being at least 
implicitly certain at the same time that its contradictory 
is false; but if we are not sure that there has been no 
miracle,’ neither can we be sure that the contradictory of 
our proposition is false. 

Some authors, in solving the objections against their 
theory, recur to the definition, and maintain that the con- 
ditions of certitude can be fulfilled even in the presence of 
a possibility of mistake. Their argument runs somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘ When the mind assents firmly to a proposition, 
and there is neither fear nor danger of error, the bare 
possibility of a mistake can exercise no rightful influence 
upon the assent. If I allow the possibility of error to 
generate fear in my mind that I have not got at the truth, 
then I ought in consistency to fear that the pen with which 

*If we say that we can have physical certitude that God has not worked 
a miracle, but not metaphysical (meaning absolute) certitude, we beg the whole 
question ; for the question to be determined here is how physical certitude 
can be real certitude if it admits the possibility of failure ; and if we say that 
we can have in this case physical certitude, but not metaphysical, that God 
has not worked a miracle, we are assuming that physical certitude is real 
certitude, even though it admits the possibility of failure. And, besides, we 
should be involved in a processus in infinitum ; for if we say that we can have 
physical certitude that God has not worked a miracle, then by our definition 
we must admit that in this certitude, too, there is the possibility of failure, 


and that we can have physical certitude that this failure will not take place, 
and so on ad infinitum. 
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I write may be turned into a serpent. For it is the 
probability, and not the possibility, of mistake which con- 
stitutes the danger and legitimately gives rise to fear.” 
This argument would apply also to the captain and sailors 
of one of our great ocean liners when starting out on a sea 
voyage. They have no fear, and they affirm that there is 
no danger ; there is not a probability, but only a possibility, 
of an accident: nevertheless, no one would say that they 
were, strictly speaking, certain of a safe voyage.’ As a 
matter of fact, we have no fear of an accident, nor do we 
consider that there is any danger of its occurrence, if the 
accident is highly improbable. But to say that it is highly 
improbable that an accident will occur is nothing more 
than to say that it is highly probable that it will not occur ; 
and thus, when we have possessed ourselves of high proba- 
bility, we have fulfilled the conditions of certitude which 
are required by the theory under review. 

And we are brought to the same conclusion by 
considering the meaning of the word “ possibility ” in con- 
nection with physical certitude. Since physical certitude 
is based upon experience, and experience is confined to the 
past and the present, this species of certitude is practically 
limited to the present and the past.’ ‘‘ Possibility,” there- 
fore, must refer here to the past or the present. But we 
cannot, properly speaking, predicate of anything past or 
present that it is possible. In itself, it either is or is not. 
To speak of it as possible were absurd ; it would be equivalent 
to asserting that what is might perhaps not be, or that 
what is not might perhaps be. What, then, does the word 


* As regards the possibility of mistake in these two examples it is merely 
a matter of being more or less remote, but so far as they illustrate the question 
under discussion the examples are parallel. When we say that certitude is an 
assent without fear or danger of mistake we are attempting to describe the 
distinctive qualities of certitude. Now, if I can show that these qualities 
belong also to another state of mind besides that of certitude, then these 
qualities cannot be considered distinctive of certitude, nor can the indication 
of them be called a definition of certitude. In my example I attempted to 
show that these qualities can be found in the mind when it is in possession of 
high probability. It might be inquired whether the theory of certitude 
advocated in many of our text-books does not resolve itself into a defence 
of the principle, “ Probability is the guide of life.” 

*I do not wish here to enter into the question how far our experience can 
give us certitude of the future without a revelation ; I intend merely to discuss 
the relation of physical certitude to the past and present. 
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*“* possible” refer to? It refers to our future ascertainment 
of the existence or non-existence of an event ; it means that 
it may turn out, it may be brought home to us, that the 
event took place or that it did not take place. It refers to 
the attitude of our minds towards a given occurrence, and 
indicates a state of uncertainty as to whether it happened. 
To say that a past event is “ possible” means that 1 am 
not certain that it did not occur—in other words, that 
evidence may be forthcoming to prove that it did occur. 
But if this is the position of my mind as regards the occur- 
rence of a particular event, then the evidence that it did 
not occur can only reach so far as to produce what the 
scholastics call an opinio wnice probabilis. 

Again, if we hold that a man may be certain of the occur- 
rence of an event, even while he knows that a miracle may 
have happened to interfere with it, we shall be forced by 
this principle to admit that his state of mind is one of 
genuine certitude, even though it comes to light that a 
miracle really did take place—that is to say, we shall be 
obliged to hold that the man was certain even though he 
gave his assent to something false. Such a doctrine con- 
tradicts our very idea of certitude ; for certitude, by common 
consent, denotes a possession of the truth. 

For these reasons the theory of certitude expounded in 
many of our text-books would seem to be hardly tenable— 
it seems to deny that our senses can furnish us with suffi- 
cient data to come to a bona fide conviction as to what is 
going on in the world outside of us. 


Il. 


It is hardly to the purpose to construct an @ priori 
definition of the various kinds of certitude and then to use 
this;definition as the foundation of a system. Certitude is 
a fact, and it must be studied in its different forms as other 
facts are studied—that is, by consulting experience. 
Looking, then, at the facts of the case we find that there are 
three ways by which we attain to certitude—viz., by the 
analysis of ideas, by the report of the senses, and by the 
testimony of mankind; and these three processes issue 
respectively in metaphysical, physical, and moral certitude. 
That metaphysical certitude is the result of an analysis of 
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ideas is implicitly affirmed by those authors who say that it 
is based upon the essences of things. For by “ essence” in 
this connection they mean the metaphysical essence, and 
the metaphysical essence of a thing is determined by an 
analysis of the idea which we have of it. Tongiorgi says: 
**Motivum autem metaphysicae certitudinis est intrinseca 
idearum connexio.” + And Lahousse: ‘‘ Certitudinis sub- 
jectivae metaphysicae motivum desumitur ex rerum essen- 
tiis, estque necessitas connexionis praedicati cum subjecto 
orta ex essentia subjecti, cujus proinde connexionis 
oppositum repugnat in terminis.” ” 

Again, by common consent, metaphysics deals with things 
not as actually existing; it prescinds from existence and 
contemplates merely the metaphysical essence—that is, the 
idea. As it deals exclusively with the idea and leaves out 
of account the concrete embodiment of the idea, its process 
cannot result in the determination of a concrete reality, 
unless, indeed, existence is involved in the very idea which 
it is analysing. We have an example of existence being 
involved in the idea when we mentally or orally affirm 
“‘T exist.” I cannot even think “‘ I” without implicitly 
affirming that I.exist; the very fact of saying to myself 
“1” is an acknowledgment that I exist, for I cannot think 
“1” without existing and being conscious of my existence. 
Hence to say “ I do not exist ”’ is to be involved in a concrete 
contradiction, just as to say “‘ Two and two do not make 
four” is to be involved in an abstract contradiction : it is to 
deny in the predicate whatis implicitly affirmed in the subject. 

Again, we may define metaphysical certitude as that 
species of certitude the evidence for which is immediately 
present to the intellect—that is, without the medium of a 
sense-faculty. This definition does not really differ from 
the one given above, for the only evidence which is present 
to the intellect without the medium of a sense-faculty is 
that which is derived from the analysis of ideas,’ or from 

‘ Instit. Log., p. ii, c. ii, Art. IV. 

* Log., p. ii, n. 152. 

* The senses, of course, supply the mind with its materials ; but the mind 
may prescind from the existence of the objects which gave rise to these ideas, 
and also from the means by which they were acquired, and it is only after this 
is done that the idea becomes the subject-matter of metaphysics. What the 
mind determines as regards the idea in this form is true and certain indepen- 


dently of the existence of an external object and independently of the means 
by which the idea was obtained. 
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the contemplation of the operations of the soul—these 
operations being immediately present to the intellect. 
Hence it is that we are each of us metaphysically certain of 
our own existence, and the causal proof of the Being of a 
God which is based upon our personal existence leads to 
metaphysical certitude that God exists. 

Apart from the operations of the soul and the conclusions 
deduced therefrom the mind cannot attain to metaphysical 
certitude in regard to concrete facts.' The deductions of 
pure mathematics would be eternally and immutably true 
even though there were nothing in the order of nature to 
correspond to them. Metaphysics, as such, merely takes 
up the abstract ideas which are presented to it, analyses 
them, compares them together, and draws its inferences 
from them by an infallible process, and never for an instant 
concerns itself with the source from which the ideas come. 
Its determinations, metaphysically considered, are absolutely 
certain in the abstract. hypothetically certain in the 
concrete—that is, they are certain in the concrete in case 
there is anything in the physical order to correspond to 
them. For instance, that the two acute angles of a right- 
angled triangle are together equal to the third angle is 
absolutely true and certain in the abstract, though there 
were not, and never had been, a single triangle in the 
universe ; it is true and certain in the concrete only in case 
a right-angled triangle is known to exist in the order of 
nature. But the existence of such a triangle outside the 
mind does not fall within the province of metaphysics to 
ascertain ; it is the office of the senses to determine this 
fact. Physical certitude, then, is the utmost we can 
acquire that there is a physical reality corresponding 
to the metaphysical deduction; for if we can be only 
physically certain that the right-angled triangle exists 
we can only be physically certain that there are in existence 
two acute angles in a triangle equal to a right angle. 

But physical certitude is absolute, and just as genuine 
a certitude as metaphysical ; and the same is true of moral 
certitude.? Each one of the certitudes is absolute ; to deny 

? Hereafter, when the subject-matter of metaphysical certitude is spoken 
of as being limited to the abstract, the operations of the soul and the de- 
ductions from them must always be understood as an exception. 


* Whether there is anything in the intrinsic nature of the mind’s assent to 
constitute an essential difference between the various kinds of certitude, it 
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this would be to put oneself in opposition to the common 
judgment of humanity and to declare that the means 
which God had given us for the attainment of truth are 
inadequate to the end for which they were bestowed upon 
us. Every man who has not done violence to his rational 
nature by the adoption of a false philosophy will maintain 
that he can reach absolute certitude by means of his senses 
and the testimony of his fellow-man. Of course, as is 
universally admitted, not every sensation which we ex- 
perience conveys to us a certitude of something outside of 
us. The common sense of mankind dictates certain pre- 
cautions to be taken in order to secure ourselves against 
error in judging of what passes in the world round about us. 
For instance, a man who is excited or otherwise disturbed 
is in no condition to grasp the full significance of the multi- 
farious phenomena which pass before him in the world 
outside. Take the case of the younger Tobias, who mistook 
the Angel Raphael for a human being. There were various 
circumstances connected with the appearance of the Angel 
to arouse the suspicions of a man in his cool senses. When 
the Angel described the miracles which would be wrought 
by the application of the various parts of the fish, and, 
still more, when this prediction was fulfilled, to mention 
no other incidents, one would think there were sufficient 
indications to lead Tobias to suspect that it was no ordinary 
human being who accompanied him. If these intimations 
of the preternatural character of his companion made 
would be difficult perhaps to prove, nor is this proof necessary. I suppose it 
will be sufficient to show that there is an impassable gulf between the different 
forms of certitude, so that one cannot be converted into another, in order to 
prove that these certitudes differ in kind. As to degrees in certitude :— 
that certitude, the contradictory of which is inconceivable in itself and in- 
dependently of all conditions and circumstances whatever, may perhaps be 
called a higher degree of certitude than that species the contradictory of which 
is inconceivable only upon the fulfilment of certain conditions. But in any 
case the question seems to be immaterial, since the various kinds of certitude 
are each of them absolute. And metaphysical certitude is sufficiently dis- 
criminated from physical, if the contradictory of the former is inconceivable 
in itself and the contradictory of the latter only upon the fulfilment of certain 
conditions. Of course, without using metaphysical principles it is impossible 
to arrive at physical certitude ; in fact, we cannot even attain to probability 
without employing first principles which are metaphysically certain. Physical 
certitude presupposes truths which are metaphysically certain; moral 


certitude presupposes truths which are metaphysically certain, and also truths 
which are physically certain. 
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no impression upon him, it is not to be wondered at that 
he did not notice anything extraordinary from the beginning. 

Since, then, we cannot arrive at metaphysical certitude 
in regard to concrete facts, it would be unreasonable to 
demand metaphysical exactness in the processes by which 
we ascertain these facts. All that can legitimately be 
required is that we make use of the precautions which 
common prudence prescribes. What these precautions are, 
cannot, of course, be determined in the abstract as universal 
and sufficient directions applicable to every case that can 
arise. Each individual case suggests its own precautions, 
and common sense recognises them almost by instinct. 
To insist, then, that every conceivable means shall be 
adopted to obviate the chance of error would be preposterous ; 
it would be to thrust metaphysics into territory where it 
does not belong, and to make metaphysics and mathematics 
the sole criterion of truth and of fact. Were we thus to 
decree that all conceivable expedients be employed to 
eliminate the possibility of mistake in the attainment of 
physical and moral certitude, life would hardly be long 
enough to bring us to a knowledge of a single fact ; we should 
be obliged in consistency to abandon the lessons of experience 
and reject the determinations of physical science. Ask a 
sea-faring man whether he is quite sure that he has sailed 
the ocean, or an Irish peasant whether he is sure that 
Queen Victoria existed, and you will get an unhesitating 
and emphatic affirmative. You may, perhaps, confuse him 
with your metaphysical cross-questionings ; but if you tell 
him that he is not certain because he cannot answer all 
your questions satisfactorily, he will laugh at you and 
pronounce you insane. 

One further point remains to be touched upon—viz., 
whether physical and moral certitude can be ‘ reduced ” 
to metaphysical. In the first place, even were this 1eduction 
possible, there would be no need of it, since physical and 
moral certitude are both of them absolute. But this process 
of reduction does not seem to me to be possible, because the 
evidence of physical and moral certitude is furnished by 
the senses or by the testimony of mankind, the evidence of 
metaphysical certitude by the analysis of ideas. Now, if my 
certitude of a fact rests upon the senses or upon human 
testimony, all the logic in the world cannot make it rest 
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upon the analysis of ideas—i.e., so that its contradictory 
shall be inconceivable in itself and independently of the 
fulfilment of any condition whatever. In like manner. my 
certitude that Cesar existed is based upon the testimony 
of mankind, and no amount of reasoning can bring it about 
that my certitude is based upon the fact that I saw him 
with my owneyes. The reduction to metaphysical certitude 
will ultimately assume some such form as this: “ If my 
senses certify to me that the weather is stormy, then the 
weather is stormy; but my senses certify to me that 
the weather is stormy : ergo the weather is stormy.” Let 
us suppose that the Major of this syllogism is metaphysically 
certain : it still remains true that the Minor is only physically 
certain, and therefore the conclusion can be only physically 
certain. In matter of fact, the evidence for the conclusion 
lies in the Minor premiss. 

We will suppose that exception is taken to the above 
argument as follows :—(1) This physical fact can be proved 
to be metaphysically certain by insisting on the impossibility 
of God’s arbitrary interference with the order He has estab- 
lished. (2) The evidence of what the thing is is physical ; 
the evidence that the thing is not something else is meta- 
physical. (3) The denial of the fact vouched for by physical 
evidence is therefore seen to be incompatible with a meta- 
physical truth. Let us consider these statements in order. 

1, We can go through the process of reasoning which is 
here suggested quite independently of any physical evidence. 
We can reason in this way @ priori, and thus establish the 
hypothetical metaphysical truth that, if God has constituted 
an order and my senses testify to a fact in this order, God 
will not arbitrarily interfere to falsify the report of my 
senses. The fact of the matter is that, in the case of a 
Theist, some such reasoning is implicitly presupposed to 
his placing his reliance upon the testimony of his senses. 
Because he implicitly accepts the principles involved in this 
reasoning he would scout the idea of doubting what with 
the necessary precautions his senses have determined for 
him in the region of fact. To bring these principles ex- 
plicitly before his mind does but give him a more conscious 
recognition of the security with which he may rely upon the 
testimony of his senses. All this may be determined @ priori, 
and in itself furnishes no evidence for the existence of a 
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concrete fact. With reference to a particular concrete fact, 
this reasoning leads to metaphysical certitude indeed, but 
only hypothetical metaphysical certitude—+.e., the verifica- 
tion of the reasoning in the concrete is dependent upon the 
evidence of the senses, and is proportionate to this evidence ; 
so that if the senses supply only incomplete evidence, we 
have only a probable verification ; if they supply complete 
evidence, we have a certain verification. We have a parallel 
case in the concrete verification of the a priori demonstra- 
tions of mathematics. The advocate of reduction, therefore, 
either conducts his reasoning independently of physical 
evidence and arrives at hypothetical metaphysical certitude 
in regard to concrete fact; or he introduces the physical 
evidence into his reasoning, and then his conclusion is only 
physically certain, for the conclusion is dependent upon the 
fulfilment of a certain condition—viz., the testimony of the 
senses. 

2. It is certain that, unless I have physical evidence of 
some kind, I can have no data to work upon as regards the 
existence of a concrete fact, and, consequently, I can come 
to no conclusion as to what it is or what it is not; hence, 
the certitude I can acquire that the fact is not something 
else is exactly commensurate with the physical evidence on 
the one side or the other which I am able to obtain. 

3. In order to have this incompatibility it must first 
be shown that the fact itself is metaphysically certain. 
Incompatibles, strictly such, belong to the same order. 
We can only have a metaphysical incompatibility when the 
statements on the two sides of the opposition are meta- 
physically opposed. The statement on the one side cannot 
be metaphysically false unless the statement which it denies 
on the other side is metaphysically certain. I do not 
ipso facto deny the abstract truths of mathematics, because 
I deny a particular concrete illustration of them, even though 
the whole world gave its testimony against me. Since it 
is physical evidence which determines a fact for me, there- 
fore, if I deny the fact, I am putting myself in opposition 
to physical evidence, and at the utmost my denial is the 
contradictory of a physical certitude. The character of a 
contradictory is determined by the nature of the truth 
which it denies; and hence, in order that it should con- 
tradict a metaphysical truth so as_to give rise to meta- 
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physical falsity, it must be set in metaphysical opposition 
to the metaphysical truth. If I deny a metaphysical truth 
in itself, my statement is metaphysically false ; if I deny 
that it has anything in the order of nature to correspond 
to it, my statement is not metaphysically false, but is false 
only so far as it is in opposition to the evidence that the 
metaphysical truth is realised in the concrete. Hence, 
when I deny a physical fact, I do not deny a metaphysical 
truth, but its concrete verification. A contradictory is 
only to such a degree false as the truth which it denies is 
certain. Hence, unless it is first shown that the fact is 
metaphysically certain, my denial of it cannot be said to 
contradict a metaphysical truth, or to be metaphysically 
false. Take the case of the @ priori demonstrations of 
mathematics ; these demonstrations are brought into touch 
with concrete fact only through the medium of physical 
evidence. Physical data are provided for the mathematician, 
and he makes his calculations upon them ; but it is plain that 
his conclusions will be only so far certain in the concrete as 
the data which enter into his calculations are certain. If 
an error has been committed in gathering the data, this 
error affects the application of his calculations and interferes 
with their accuracy in their bearing upon concrete fact. 
We cannot get out of our calculations any higher certitude 
than we put into them; if error has been introduced into 
them at the start, the same error will attach to the con- 
clusion which is deduced from them ; if they are engaged 
upon probability, they can only conduct to probability. 
In a word, it is physical evidence which determines to 
what extent our @ priori demonstrations are a true or false 
reflexion of concrete fact. 

To this representation it may be answered: “* I can deny 
the existence of a particular concrete case in two ways: 
(a) I can deny that any triangle exists; or (b) I can deny 
that in this particular triangle the angles are equal to two 
right angles. In the first case I am denying what is 
physically true; in the second case I am contradicting a 
metaphysical truth, for in this case physical evidence is 
not the motive but only the condition.”’ Doubtless physical 
evidence or physical certitude is the condition on which I 
come to a knowledge that the metaphysical truth is 
realised in the concrete; but the evidence which is the 
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motive of my certitude that the condition is fulfilled 
is also the motive of my certitude that the metaphysical 
truth is realised in the concrete. For let it be observed 
that the question here is not whether the angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, but whether there 
are in actual concrete existence three angles in a triangle 
equal to two right angles—it is this latter point which 
has to be determined. Of course, if I admit that a 
triangle exists I am obliged also to admit that its angles are 
equal to two right angles ; but as it is only physical evidence . 
which certifies to me that a triangle exists, so it is only 
physical evidence which assures me that there exist three 
angles in a triangle equal to two right angles. I am only 
so far certain of the second physical fact (as a physical fact) 
as lam certain of the first. In fact, the abstract propositions 
of metaphysics, considered metaphysically, are all of them 
only hypothetically certain so far as they relate to concrete 
fact, because it is only physical evidence which can reveal 
to me that they are exemplified in the concrete. Being only 
conditionally certain in reference to the concrete, they can 
only become absolutely certain in this aspect by the fulfil- 
ment of the condition on which they depend ; and such as 
is the certainty with which the condition is fulfilled,’ such 
also will be the certainty of the propositions in the concrete. 

As regards the laws of nature and the laws which regulate 
the intercourse between man and man, it is to be observed 
that these laws, considered as actually existing, are, at the 
highest, only physically certain. Such as is the certainty 
which attaches to the data upon which we reason, such also 
is the certainty which belongs to the conclusion which we 
deduce from those data. As we are only physically certain 
of the existence of the world and of mankind (the evidence 
for these facts coming to us through the medium of our 
senses), so at the utmost we can be only physically certain 
of the existence of the laws of nature and of those of human 
society. 

Metaphysical certitude, then, except in one case, deals 
with the abstract; physical and moral certitude with the 
concrete and inferences from the concrete. Each species of 
certitude is distinct in itself, and cannot be resolved into 
any other species. Each species is absolute and complete: 
To say that there is always the possibility of a miracle to 
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overthrow our physical certitude would be to say that, 
though we made an honest and conscientious use of our 
faculties to get at the truth, those faculties were unfit for the 
purpose, for there was always the possibility that God 
would falsify the knowledge we had acquired by means 
of them. 


JoHN J. Toouery, S.J. 











Immoral Contracts. 


By an immoral contract I mean an agreement in which 
one of the parties undertakes to do something sinful for 
which the other gives or promises a reward—the contractus 
turpis we are accustomed to see discussed in theologies. 
I know from experience that there is very considerable 
difficulty in defining the binding force of these contracts 
and much more in assigning the reasons for such obligations 
as are commonly held to arise from them. It would appear 
that while the practical conclusion ordinarily arrived at 
about these contracts is correct, the method followed in 
discussing them is far from satisfactory, implying, as it 
does, assumptions that cannot be justified and advancing 
arguments that are not convincing. 

Concrete examples will help to concentrate our attention 
on what is really pertinent to the matter under inquiry, 
and save us from the danger of elaborating extraneous 
points which abstract discussions are too easily betrayed 
into. I shall, accordingly, take examples of two agree- 
ments resembling each other as closely as possible, except 
that one will not be an immoral contract, while the other 
will, and try to see whether it will not be possible to dis- 
cover in the one point in which they disagree the difference, 
as well as the reason for the difference, in their effects. In 
the first place let us take the case of a farmer who, for 
a consideration of two pounds, induces a local sportsman 
to kill a neighbouring fox that is working great mischief 
among his young flocks; and, secondly, let us take the 
case of a politician who engages an assassin to murder his 
rival for a reward of five pounds. 

The first is an ordinary contract. Still, it may be worth 
while, as tending to throw light on the subsequent dis- 
cussion, to note that the agreement between the farmer 
and the sportsman might be entered into in any of three 
ways. There might be a bilateral onerous contract from 
the beginning, by which the sportsman would bind himself 
to kill the fox, and the farmer, in turn, would bind himself 
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to pay the two pounds. Or there might be a unilateral 
onerous contract—contractus innominatus—i.e., without any 
obligation on the part of the sportsman the farmer would 
bind himself to pay the two pounds for the actual killing 
of the fox. Or, finally, it might be merely a conditional 
gratuitous contract, where the farmer would bind himself 
to give the two pounds simply on the condition that the 
other would kill the fox, and where the money would not 
be a price paid for the killing. 

It is generally assumed by theologians that the second— 
the immoral contract—is invalid ; but as to whether, after 
the unlawful part of the compact has been carried out, the 
party who accomplished it has a right to the stipulated 
reward—whether, for instance, in the case made the assassin, 
having murdered the politician’s rival, would have a right 
to the price agreed upon—opinion is divided. 

Some maintain that inasmuch as such a contract would 
be invalid from the beginning, and as nothing happening 
subsequently could make it valid, it could originate no right 
or obligation on either side, so that one would not be bound 
to pay the price, nor could the other justly retain it if he 
had already received it. On a certain hypothesis that view 
might be admitted ; but, as will appear later, this hypothesis 
is rarely verified in practice, so that the solution cannot be 
held satisfactory for the ordinary form in which the case 
presents itself. 

The other and by far the more common view is that 
although the main contract is invalid there is always con- 
nected with it another contract which is valid and which 
confers a right to the reward once the immoral service has 
been rendered. That the reward is due in the vast majority 
of cases will be found to be true, but not, I believe, on the 
ground assigned. About the nature of this second contract 
from which the obligation and right are supposed to arise, 
the supporters of this view do not appear to be at one. 
For instance, Haine says that it is a conditional contract 
that is always entered into over and above the absolute 
contract which is invalid." Lehmkuhl explains it by saying 


* Ratio est ; quia intervenit duplex contractus ; unus absolutus, nempe de 
opere turpi pro pretio ponendo, et hic irritus est; alter conditionatus de 
tradendo pretio, si opus turpe positum fuerit, et hic, impleta conditione, fit 
validus, Tom. II., p. 184. 
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that although the contract at the beginning is invalid, 
still when the immoral service is rendered there is com- 
pleted a distinct contract—a contractus innominatus “‘ facio 
ut des ’’—which is valid, and according to which the reward 
is due. Although the contract was invalid, nevertheless it 
contained an appreciation of the immoral service, and, 
consequently, when one does that service for another he 
has a right to the price agreed upon.’ 

The evident difficulty against both of these explanations 
is that there is no reason and no justification for assuming 
the existence of any contract other than the one entered 
into at the beginning. It is a purely gratuitous assertion 
to say, as Haine does, that there are two contracts at the 
beginning. There can be no contract without the consent 
of the contracting parties, and in such a case there is no 
evidence of more than one consent. That consent may be 
absolute or it may be conditional, but it cannot be both. 
Neither is there any justification for the unnamed contract, 
““facio ut des,” to which Lehmkuhl has recourse. If there 
were such a contract the two contracting parties should 
agree about it. But on the hypothesis which he makes— 
that the first contract is invalid—-where can we find the 
mutual consent to the second ? There was only one definite 
agreement at the beginning which ex hypothesi was invalid. 
When the immoral service is rendered subsequently there 
is no consent to pay for it on the part of the person for 
whom the service is performed. Therefore, there is no 
mutual agreement about the same thing, and so there can 
be no contract. For it cannot be contended that the consent 
which was given to the first contract holds also for the 
second. The consent was given to one specific compact 
which is assumed to be invalid, the matter thereof being 
immoral ; it cannot affect a distinct contract to which it 
was never given. No doubt there is, as Lehmkuhl contends, 

* Praevia illa conventio de re illicita pro pretio praestanda prorsus illicita 
et invalida quidem erat ; at in se continebat rei peccaminosae secundum ejus 
utilitatem apparentem appretiationem, vel potius determinationem pretii, 
quanti ex aestimatione promittentis periculum illud et incommodum 
valeat, quod ex actione turpi quidem, at simul onerosa et periculum executori 
nascatur, quae periculi aestimatio non est intrinsecus mala, quando ergo 
alter vere illud periculum et incommodum subiit, quod alter—etsi inique— 
in suum favorem postulaverit, pretium ex conventione determinatum pro 
periculo et incommodo solvendum est, Vol. I., n. 1052. 
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a determination of the price of the immoral service ; but 
apart from the special compact—the assumedly invalid 
contract—there is no agreement on the pari of the person 
in whose interest the service is performed to pay that price. 
I may agree with a tailor that five pounds would be a 
reasonable price for a suit of clothes, but it by no means 
follows that if after that agreement he goes and makes a 
suit for me I shall be bound to pay him the five pounds. 
Or if a man simply declared to a friend that he was prepared 
to pay ten pounds for the murder of his enemy, and if 
on the strength of that understanding and without any 
further contract about the matter that friend went and 
murdered the enemy, evidently he would not thereby 
acquire a right to the ten pounds. And how the invalid 
contract intervening could account for the right is more 
than I can understand. In fact 1 cannot see any more 
reason for assuming the existence of this new contract, 
** facio ut des,’ when the service is rendered by a party to 
the original invalid contract than there would be if the 
service were rendered by anyone else who happened to know 
of the immoral agreement, and in this latter case no one, I 
think, would defend the existence of the unnamed contract. 

Unless, therefore, there is evidence of a special agreement 
we cannot admit any second contract implied or assumed 
in these immoral compacts ; and any rights or obligations 
that are held to arise from them must be vindicated as 
arising from the one original contract. 

We may now go back to examine and compare the cases 
that I have decided to take as typical. I remarked that 
the contract between the farmer and the sportsman might 
be understood in three senses. So likewise may the immoral 
agreement entered into with the assassin. Either might 
be a bilateral contract. In the case of the moral contract 
there would be a mutual obligation taken on by the farmer 
and the sportsman; the sportsman would bind himself to 
kill the fox and the farmer would bind himself to pay the 
fixed price. Each of these obligations would correspond 
to and be conditioned by the other. Each party would 
bind himself only on condition of the other binding himself 
likewise. The obligation of the farmer to pay would depend 
on the obligation of the sportsman to carry out his part of 
the agreement. Such a mutual obligation is the “ idem 

Ss 
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placitum,” the definite thing on which both contracting 
parties agree. Examining the typical immoral contract in 
the same way we shall see an important difference in this— 
that the assassin cannot bind himself in justice to perform 
his side of the compact. No one can bind himself to do 
what is sinful. If then these parties attempt to contract in 
the manner in which I have just regarded the farmer and the 
sportsman as doing, the contract will be altogether invalid, 
and can give rise to no right or obligation on either side. 
The obligation of the politician to pay the price agreed on 
for the murder of his rival will depend on a corresponding 
obligation of the assassin to perpetrate that murder. 
Accordingly, as the assassin assumes no obligation, since he 
cannot in the circumstances, neither does the politician 
whose obligation is conditioned by the assassin’s. 

It is not necessary to repeat here what has been said about 
the gratuitousness of assuming a second contract from the 
beginning, that is conditional on the actual performance of 
the immoral service or of the unnamed contract which is 
supposed to arise on the mere performance of the service 
in the circumstances. There can be no contract without 
mutual consent of the parties contracting, and for neither 
of these assumed contracts can there be found the necessary 
contractual consent. 

But although instances of such want of moral perception, 
as would be illustrated by an attempt to enter into such a 
contract as I have just described, may sometimes be met 
with, they are not common. Ordinarily, a man would not 
think of trying to impose a moral obligation on another to 
commit a crime. Generally, therefore, the case will have 
to be solved on other principles. 

The moral and lawful contract may also, as has been said, 
be onerous and unilateral. That is, the obligation taken 
on by one of the parties may not be at all dependent on a 
corresponding obligation on the part of the other. The 
distinction between this and the form of contract just dealt 
with is not of much practical importance in ordinary moral 
contracts, but it is of the very utmost importance in 
immoral contracts. Thus, to adhere to the example taken 
at the beginning, the politician may agree with the 
assassin that for the murder of his rival he will pay him a 
fixed sum. Such an agreement would constitute an onerous 
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and unilateral contract. The politician would bind himself 
to pay the fixed sum for the murder, but the assassin would 
not bind himself to commit the murder. The practical 
difference between this and the case where they would 
attempt to enter into a bilateral contract is, that in the 
bilateral contract the obligation to pay would be con- 
ditioned by an obligation to commit the murder, while 
here it would be conditioned simply by the actual com- 
mission of the murder. Such a contract, I take it, would be 
valid from the beginning, and if the murder were committed 
the politician would be bound in justice to pay the price 
agreed upon. 

As far as I can understand the matter, there can be no 
reason why such an obligation should not be acknowledged 
to exist on the ground that the contract itself was valid. 
The reason agreed on by all who hold that an immoral 
contract—such as that entered into with the assassin— 
must always be invalid is that, as there can be no moral 
obligation to do what is unlawful, so, no one can obtain a 
right in justice that another commit a crime, and, con- 
sequently, there can be no contract in such a case—i.e., 
where the matter is immoral. It is clear that, as I have 
made the case, this reasoning does not hold. There is no 
question at all of anyone binding himself to commit a crime 
or of anyone receiving a right that a crime be committed. 
The obligation to pay is assumed as a price for the crime, 
but has no connection with any right or obligation here 
and now existing that the crime be afterwards committed. 

The error has arisen from regarding all onerous contracts 
as bilateral. I do not think it is refining too much to regard 
many of these onerous contracts about future services— 
whether moral or immoral—as unilateral. In fact, I think 
that, if we consider the minds and intentions of the parties 
themselves, we shall be persuaded that this is precisely how 
many immoral, and not a few moral, contracts are entered 
into. And for this reason, while disagreeing with the 
arguments on which they rely, I accept, in most cases, the 
conclusion of theologians, like Lehmkuhl, who maintain 
that the price offered for immoral services must be paid 
after the service has been rendered. 

The argument of these theologians who maintain that an 
immoral contract is always invalid on the ground that the 
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immoral object, the sinful service, or whatever else it is 
that it is attempted to buy, has no just price, is not, as is 
said, “‘ pretio estimabile,”’ may be urged against the validity 
of the unilateral contract I have just been discussing. But 
few, | think, would now consider such an argument con- 
vincing. The moral and the marketable values of an act 
are quite distinct. An act of murder, for example, is not 
paid for as a sin, but as something that confers some profit, 
pleasure or convenience on the purchaser. 

I do not discuss the case whether by an exercise of “‘ altwm 
dominum ” the supreme civil or ecclesiastical authority may 
not, or does not, in certain cases, make such immoral 
contracts invalid in conscience—whether, for instance, if 
trafficking in murder became alarmingly common at any 
time or in any place, the Church or State may not, in order 
to diminish the abuse, make all contracts to pay for the 
perpetration of murder invalid, even though, when entered 
into in the manner above described, they would be binding 
in conscience according to the natural law. But, if such a 
power be exercised at all, it must be by the supreme 
authority, and hence it would not be competent for any 
inferior authority in Church or State to make such a 
nullifying law in its own name. 

There is a third way in which contracts may be entered 
into, and which, though unlikely, perhaps in the moral 
contract I have so far used as example—the contract 
between the farmer and the sportsman—is quite common 
in immoral agreements, and is by no means rare even in 
strictly moral contracts. Although improbable it is not 
inconceivable that the compact between the farmer and 
the sportsman may be made after the manner of a con- 
ditional gratuitous contract—that is, the farmer might 
undertake to pay the sportsman the fixed sum simply if 
he killed the fox where the killing of the fox would not 
enter into the substance of the contract at all ; the sportsman 
would take on no obligation to do it, nor would it be anything 
for which the money would be paid as its price, but simply 
an expressed condition, on the fulfilment of which the sum 
promised would be due in justice. 

It is not difficult to imagine a case where an agreement 
of this kind would be far more likely. Thus, a philanthropic, 
but vain-glorious, millionaire might agree to provide a 
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magnificent public hall for Dublin, provided the city fathers 
first voted him the freedom of the city ; or a wealthy land- 
owner might undertake to allow a large annual sum towards 
the maintenance of a local school on condition that on the 
King’s birthday the school authorities hang out certain 
banners presented by himself. In these cases the honour 
of having a name enrolled amongst the freemen of Dublin 
or the satisfaction of witnessing such stimulated evidence 
of loyalty would not be the object for which the public 
hall or the school support was bartered, but merely the 
condition on which either would be gratuitously bestowed. 

So, too, with immoral contract. The immoral. unlawful 
action or service may be made simply a condition instead 
of being the matter of the contract. Here again we may 
conceive the agreement between the politician and the 
assassin as being, that the former will pay the price agreed 
upon, provided the latter contrives the death of his rival. 
This, I think, is generally the nature of a certain class of 
contracts frequently discussed by theologians—viz., where 
girls are seduced under promise of marriage. The seducer, 
in such a case, does not make his obligation to marry his 
accomplice conditional on her obligation to sin; nor does 
he, as a rule, offer the marriage as a price for the sinful 
act; he simply promises the marriage, insisting on the sin 
as a necessary condition. 

In dealing with this third hypothesis I shall have to 
discuss the question, raised elsewhere by theologians, of 
the binding force of contracts that have immoral con- 
ditions. This is not the place to enter on a detailed dis- 
cussion of the effect of positive law—civil or ecclesiastical— 
on these contracts ; whether or when it makes the contract 
invalid or the condition void. I can only try to give the 
natural justice of the case. 

It is strange how easily theologians seem to regard these 
contracts as invalid. Thus, Lehmkuhl says, without 
assigning a reason, that an immoral condition about some 
future thing makes a contract void.’ Gury gives the same 
opinion, but makes the mistake of offering a reason that is 
palpably unconvincing. He says that such a contract is 
invalid, because there can be no obligation to do what is 


*Conditio de futuro turpis aut impossibilis reddit contractum nullum. 
Vol. I., p. 1077. 
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unlawful.’ Haine follows Gury both as to the conclusion 
and as to the reason.’ But surely the reason they rely on is 
worthless. There cannot, indeed, be any obligation to do 
what is unlawful ; but in the case the unlawful thing is not 
made a part of the contract, nor is there any question of 
an obligation being assumed thereto. It is a condition and 
nothing more. 

I can see absolutely no reason why these contracts with 
immoral conditions should not be considered valid. Thus, 
suppose that a man promises another fifty pounds if that 
other kills his enemy before a certain date, why should 
not that contract be valid ? That a promise can be validly 
made with a moral condition no one will deny. For instance, 
a man can promise another fifty pounds if he saves a friend’s 
life, and that contract will be valid. Does, then, the 
fact that the condition is immoral make a difference ? 
Certainly not by the mere fact of its being immoral ; for if 
the condition be made of a sinful act on the part of anyone 
else than the party to whom the promise is made—of a 
complete outsider, or even of the party who makes the 
promise—the validity of the contract will not be questioned. 
Suppose, for instance, that a young man is distressed by 
the dissipated life his father is leading, and complains that 
through it his future prospects are being ruined, and suppose 
that the father promises that if he gets drunk again within 
a year that he will immediately settle an annuity on the 
son, would anyone deny that such a contract would be valid ? 
Or suppose, again, that the young man makes the complaint 
to his mother, and she makes a similar promise conditional 
on the future drunkenness of the father, would not that 
promise be valid ? 

And even though the immoral condition is to be placed 
by the person to whom the promise is made it does appear 
undeniable that such a promise will be valid in certain 
circumstances. If this be true it must follow that an 
immoral condition as such does not render a contract 
invalid. Take the case, then, where a maid confides to her 
mistress her thoughts about going into a position in which 

*Conditio de re turpi aut impossibili contractum nullum tum jure naturae 
tum civili reddit. Ratio est, quia nemo potest ad aliquid turpe aut pro- 
hibitum se obligare. Tom. I., n. 796. 

* Si conditio sit impossibilis aut turpis, quamdiu haec est futura, contractus 
est nullus jure naturae, si illi alligata sit intentio; quia ad impossibilia aut 
turpia nulla est obligatio. Tom. II., p. 199. 
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she has reason to apprehend that her virtue may be im- 
perilled. The position may be otherwise so desirable and 
this particular danger so slight that the mistress would 
feel justified in urging her to accept it, and in order to 
encourage her might promise to receive her back again in 
case her apprehensions were realised. Would not that be a 
contract with an immoral condition, and would not the 
mistress be bound to abide by its terms just as she would 
be if the condition were moral ? 

Finally, the fact that a contract or promise with an 
immoral condition might be an inducement to the fulfil- 
ment of the condition, and so to an unlawful act, cannot 
make such a contract invalid. For, as Lehmkuhl rightly 
remarks,’ the natural law does not take away every temporal 
inducement from sin. And if this objection be admitted, 
the most absurd conclusions would follow—e.g., the artisan 
who worked on Sunday could not sell the article he pro- 
duced, nor could a person validly marry against the 
reasonable objection of his parents. 

I can conceive no other plausible grounds for regarding 
this form of contract as invalid. 

An immoral contract may, therefore, be bilateral (7.e., 
attempted), unilateral, and onerous, or gratuitous and 
conditional. It will be necessary to determine to which of 
these classes any particular immoral contract we may have 
to deal with belongs before we can define the obligations 
that arise from it. If it be bilateral, then there is no valid 
contract. There may be obligations in justice arising from 
the exercise of fraud or fear, but they do not concern us 
here. If it belongs to the second or third class, then the 
contract will be valid. 

The immoral nature of the service or condition will, 
however, have one important result—viz., that the party 
who takes on the obliration may, as a rule, withdraw his 
consent, and is, in fact, bound to do so before the service is 
rendered or the condition fulfilled. The reason of this is 
evident. In corresponding moral contracts the party who 

? Attamen revera in multis casibus ordo naturalis non aufert quamlibet 
temporalem utilitatem a peccato; sic enim deus vult probare virtutem et 
probitatem ; neque id repugnat. Si vero adversariorum rationem aliquis 
urgere vult, ad absurdissima delabitur—e.g., eum, qui die Dominica labora- 
verit, injustitiae reum dicere debet, si pro labore suo pretium sumit; eum, 


qui contra justam parentum voluntatem matrimonium promiserit, idque 
invalide, etiam invalide illud contrahere. Vol. I., n. 1053. 
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took on the obligation would be bound to await the per- 
formance of the service or the verification of the condition— 
that is, unless there were a just cause for his getting out of 
it. And this is precisely what holds in the immoral contracts. 
There is always a just cause of that kind, even such a cause 
as not only justifies but demands the withdrawal of the 
initial consent. This cause is the influence the contract 
may have towards bringing about the sinful act on which 
it depends, either as its object or as a condition. Thus, 
whether the farmer agrees with the sportsman to give him 
the two pounds as a price for the killing of the fox, or 
gratuitously on condition that he kills the fox, in either 
case he will be bound to stand by the compact and await 
the killing unless there be something to justify him in 
annulling that undertaking, as, for instance, the reason- 
able unwillingness to bear the odium that such a proceeding 
might arouse in a hunting community. Similarly in a valid 
contract between the politician and the assassin the 
politician would be bound to stand by his agreement and 
await the murder of his rival ; but there is always in such a 
case a circumstance which makes it sinful for him to enter 
into the agreement, and which will not only justify, but 
oblige him to withdraw from it, and notify his withdrawal 
to the intending assassin before the murder is perpetrated. 
That circumstance is the incitement to murder which the 
contract constitutes. 

I have not thought it necessary to deal specially with the 
case, where, instead of a promise or undertaking to give 
something after the unlawful act has been accomplished, 
something is handed over at the time the immoral contract 
is entered into ; as, for instance, where the politician would 
give the assassin five pounds for the future murder of his 
rival. The arguments I have already used apply to this 
in its own sphere. If the contract is bilateral—that is, 
if one party hands over the article as payment for a right 
that the other will do the unlawful act—then the contract 
is invalid, and the price cannot be retained even after the 
crime stipulated about has been committed. But, on the 
other hand, if the article is handed over as the price for 
the future commission of the crime, or conditionally on the 
crime being committed by the receiver, the contract is 
valid ; and in natural justice the reward may be retained 
after the commission of the crime. 

J. KELLEHER. 





Che Boundaries of some Irish 
Dioceses. 


THE question of government by dioceses in the early Irish 
Church is one that is exceedingly difficult to handle. If 
any real light is to be thrown upon the subject at all, the 
history of our monasteries and churches and episcopal 
seats must be minutely examined per partes. In the present 
paper we pass in review the history of three of the so-called 
ancient dioceses, and we venture to think that some new 
sidelights are thrown upon the question of ancient diocesan 
arrangement. It has been contended that the system of 
diocesan government which prevailed throughout the rest 
of Christendom was unknown in Ireland until the period 
of the Synod of Rathbreasal; that in 1110, what until then 
appears to have been confusion and chaos, was reduced to 
order and to system. It is difficult to believe that the Irish 
Church, which was from its infancy in intimate touch with 
Rome, and with the churches in England and throughout 
the Continent, and therefore with the diocesan system of 
government which prevailed throughout Christendom, never 
appreciated its value ; and that in spite of all its experience, 
and of its duty of canonical obedience to its Mother, it 
refused to conform to the general law, and declined to 
govern itself by dioceses with well-regulated boundaries. 
Undoubtedly, the history of the Irish Church throughout 
the eighth and succeeding centuries reveals a state of govern- 
ment that in many respects was uncanonical and peculiar. 
The layman usurped ecclesiastical power without scruple. 
The spectacle of a lay bishop was viewed with equanimity, 
and the lay abbot was an institution. Bishops were multi- 
plied, and were ordained by a single bishop, and without the 
formal canonical titles. But these abuses and strange 
customs, some, of which we should term “ privilegia contra 
legem,” are no argument against a diocesan system of 
government. In dealing with the question of the multi- 
plicity of bishops, it must be remembered that in the See 
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of Armagh they were created “at the will of the metro- 
politan,” as St. Bernard says, and “they were changed at 
his will,” two facts which go a long way in proving that 
there were recognised headships in the Irish Church. A 
desire for order would provide against a clashing of interests 
amongst these headships by the determination of territorial 
limits to their power. One need not hold that the dioceses 
were so numerous before the Synod of Rathbreasal as 
they were after it. We think that the country was appor- 
tioned in well recognised way—to “familie ” settled 
in certain ecclesiastical centres. In the course of the 
present paper we hope to illustrate the power that was 
exercised by the “ familia Patricii ” at Armagh, and it will 
be seen that we strongly suggest that this power was exer- 
cised over a certain well-appointed area. We would venture 
to suggest also that as the “‘ familia Patricii ’” was a headship 
and centre of ecclesiastical power, whose circuit was well 
defined, so also were other “familie’’ throughout Ireland. 
Thus in the Annals of Ulster we find “‘ familiz”’ accredited to 
Clonmacnoise,' Kildare,? Cork,’ Clonfert,‘ Tallaght,’ Ferns,® 
and other places, and we find the termon or boundary 
of Clonmacnoise’ and Durrow * spoken of as “‘ wasted to the 
door of these churches.” In these contexts the “ familie ” 
were the headships, and the termon was their diocese. 
We are interpreting here the word “‘ termon”’ in the sense 
in which the Angel uses the word “ terminus” in the Book 
of Armagh to describe the Archdiocese of Armagh, whose 
limits he clearly defines. A sentence from the Leabhar 
Breac has been quoted in favour of a system of tribal juris- 
diction: “Is de ata anmunna fer nErenn i timna Patraic 
co raibe primescop cecha primtuathi,”® &c. It has been 
translated : “‘Hence are the names of the men of Ireland in 
Patrick’s testament, that there be a chief bishop for every 
chief tribe.” But there is serious reason for doubting that 
the word “ primtuath”’’ means “chief tribe.” ‘“‘ Tuath” 
is used with the greatest frequency to mean territory, and 


1 Annals of Ulster, 763 a.v. 
* Ibid., 832 a.v. 
3** Thid., 806 a.p. 
* Ibid., 810 a.v. 
* Ibid., 816 a.v. 
7**® Thid., 832 a.p. 


* Vide Introd. to Trip. Life, Ed. by Whiteley Stokes, p. CLXXXII. 
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a ‘“‘ primtuath ” would signify a “ chief territory.” “‘ That 
there be a chief bishop for every chief territory ” is a trans- 
lation more consonant with the Catholic concept of church 
government, and is one that makes the argument in favour 
of diocesan government by bishops complete. Sometimes 
the chief bishop was a real bishop, and he exercised 
jurisdiction in his territory as fully and as truly as does 
any Irish bishop to-day. Sometimes, however, that 
dignitary was a layman who usurped the temporalities 
and all the spiritual power that a layman could, but he 
always took care to have by his side a validly consecrated 
bishop, who might exercise the functions of a duly ordained 
bishop whenever occasion should demand. These are 
some of the inferences that we hope may be drawn from the 
perusal of the following sketch. 

In order to properly understand the struggle for the 
possession of Louth—which was nothing more or less than 
a diocesan boundary dispute— which took place in the early 
years of the Norman visitation, between the rival Sees of 
Clogher and Armagh, it is necessary to make a close study 
of the histories of the three churches, and to discover the 
relations in which they stood to one another previously to 
the Synod of Rathbreasal. It is the generally accepted 
opinion that both Louth and Clogher were dioceses distinct 
from one another, and from Armagh until about the 
beginning of the twelfth century. In the case of Louth, 
the succession of the Bishops of Louth, which ceased in 
1044, is instanced as a proof’ that Louth was until then an 
independent See, and presumably between that date and 
the holding of the Synod at Rathbreasal it lost gradually, 
or perhaps suddenly, its distinct character as a diocese. 
Its exact status between the years 1044 and 1110 has not 
been explained. Neither has the decree of Rathbreasal, 
which apportioned Louth to Armagh, received the attention 
which it deserves. It has not been shown when Louth was 
incorporated in the Diocese of Clogher, and no writer has 
yet told us how long Louth continued under Clogher rule. 
Beyond the bare facts that a quarrel took place about the 
right of ruling Louth, between Clogher and Armagh, and 
that Armagh finally triumphed, and still continues to enjoy 
the fruits of that victory, little is commonly known. With 

' Vide Harris, Ware under David O’ Brogan, page 182. 
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regard to the Diocese of Clogher, although we shall not con- 
tend that it was not an independent See from its foundation, 
still there exist reasons in favour of the view that the 
inhabitants of Monaghan and Fermanagh were previously 
to 1110 under the rule of Armagh. 

Let us first understand the condition in which the Church 
of Armagh found itself during the centuries which preceded 
the Synod of Rathbreasal. The most illuminating pen picture 
of these times which can be consulted is St. Bernard’s angry 
description of the evils of usurpation and nepotism which pre- 
vailed at Armagh for fifteen generations before the accession 
of Celsus. ‘‘ There had been introduced by the diabolical 
ambition of certain people of noble rank a scandalous usage 
whereby the Holy See (7.e., Armagh) came to be obtained by 
hereditary succession. For they would allow no person to 
be promoted to the bishopric excepting such as were of 
their own tribe and family. Nor was it for any short period 
that this execrable succession had continued, nearly fifteen 
generations having been already exhausted in this course of 
iniquity. And so firmly had this wicked and adulterous 
generation established their unholy right (or wrong rather, 
that deserved to be punished with any sort of death) that 
although on some occasions clergymen of their blood were 
not to be found amongst them, yet bishops they were never 
without. In fine, there had already been, before the time 
of Celsus eight individuals who were married and without 
orders, yet still men of education.” ' 

In reading this passage it must be remembered that St. 
Bernard casts no slur upon the purity of the Irish clergy. 
These so-called Archbishops of Armagh, bad as they were, 
were permeated with the wholesome traditions of the purity 
of the early Irish saints, and although they were devoured by 
greed and ambition they never succumbed to the temptation 
of becoming married clergymen, a scandal by no means 
unknown in other parts of the Christian Church previous 
to St. Bernard’s time. With regard to St. Bernard’s facts, 
they can be substantiated from the native annals. Five 
of the predecessors of Celsus—viz., Domhnall (1105), 
Maelisa (1091), Dubhdaleithe (1064), Amalgaedh (1049), 
and Maolmuire (1020), are credited with children. 
Concerning their three immediate predecessors, to whom St. 

Vit. Mal. C. X. 
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Bernard seems to allude, we have not found the same 
evidence to support St. Bernard’s statement. The saint, 
however, may not have meant that the eight followed each 
other consecutively. If he did, he must have overlooked 
Torbach, whose death is recorded in 812 A.D.,’ and Dubh- 
daleithe, father of Conmach, who died in 792 A.D.,? both 
of whom were married men, and both of whom are reckoned 
in the catalogues as primates of Armagh. In explaining the 
anomalous position which these men held we have only to 
recall the distinction which is made between the power of 
orders and the power of jurisdiction. A similar distinction 
must be borne in mind when one meets with the name of 
an abbot, who later on in our annals is credited with children. 
The abbots of monasteries and comharbs of Sees, whom some 
have thought were married priests and married bishops, 
were in reality laymen, who, when a priest or a bishop of 
the tribe could not be found, seized upon, or were appointed 
to the temporalities of the monastery, or church, or diocese 
over which they assumed control. In the Senchus Mor* 
a regular code of rules is laid down for the appointment 
of an “‘ abbot” to the care of a church, and the greatest 
caution was observed to prevent anyone who was not a 
member of the tribe to which the church belonged from 
being appointed. It was only in the last extremity that an 
outsider was permitted to minister to the spiritual wants of the 
tribe. When such a system of tribal conservatism prevailed, 
it is easy to understand how, in the case of a failure of the 
supply of tribal clergymen, the jealous and greedy tribesmen 
would not permit the alien priest to enjoy the land and rich 
emoluments which were attached to their church. Giraldus 
Cambrensis makes some observations upon the lay abbot 
of St. Patern in Wales, which show to what extremes these 
abuses led. That church, “ like many others in Ireland and 
Wales, hath a lay abbot. For it hath become a customary 
and mischievous usage for men of influence in a parish who 
might first be constituted by the clergy stewards as it were, 
or rather patrons and defenders of the churches, afterwards 
in process of time, as their grasping disposition increased, to 
seize on the whole rights for themselves, and to appropriate 

" Annals of the Four Masters. 

* Annals of Ulster. 

* Ancient Laws of Ireland, Vol. 3, Part III., pp. 73, 74, 75. 
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in a shameless way to their own use the entire of the lands 
and outdoor property, leaving to the clergy the bare altars 
with the tithes and oblations, and assigning even these to 
their own children and other relatives.”” The much-abused 
Giraldus made few allusions to the state of the Church in 
Ireland, whose truth can be so satisfactorily verified as the 
present one. We have underlined the word steward. The 
term ‘‘ maop,” or steward, is frequently applied in our 
annals to men associated with Armagh. We find “‘ stewards 
of Armagh ” attached to Louth, Dunleer and Monasterboice, 
and to other churches, and we take it that these words of 
Cambrensis describe the character of their position with 
accuracy. We need not necessarily believe that they were 
always so greedy or so hard-hearted as he describes. 
Seeing that Saint Bernard’s words are so powerfully 
corroborated from native and other sources, we may well] 
believe that the “scandalous usage of hereditary 
succession” obtained not only in the Primatial See, but in 
the lesser seats, in the monasteries say of Louth, as well for 
a period of “ fifteen generations before Celsus.” Calculating 
at the rate of thirty years for a generation we must sub- 
tract 450 years from the date of the accession of Celsus 
(1105), to arrive at the origin of these abuses. According to 
St. Bernard’s testimony the custom of wholesale nepotism 
began about the middle of the seventh century." We are 
now in a position to properly appraise many of the scattered 
references to abbots and bishops which occur in the annals 
of the eighth, and ninth, and tenth centuries. There can 
be traced a very intimate relationship between the Church 
of Armagh and the monasteries of County Louth during 
these centuries. The family at Armagh, who called them- 
selves the “‘ familia Patricii,” muinnctip Paopas, and some- 
times the “congregation of Patrick,” and who were so 
careful of the type of men they selected for the Archiepis- 
copal seat, seem to have exercised the same caution in their 
appointments to the abbatial and episcopal offices in their 
gift in the County Louth. In 753 A.D., Gorman, who had 
been for some time Abbot of the Monastery of Louth, died 
at Clonmacnoise. That he was a married man, and therefore 
a lay abbot of Louth, and that he was closely allied in blood 


* Vide genealogical table attached, which corroborates St. Bernard's words 
with great accuracy. 
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to the family at Armagh, are facts proven by the election 
of his son Torbach to the Primacy on Conmach’s death in 
811 A.D. Torbach was a lay incumbent of the See of Armagh, 
and he answers accurately to St. Bernard’s description. 
He was a man of education. He was the patron of the 
celebrated scribe Ferdomnach, who has given us that most 
precious possession the Book of Armagh. Torbach had a 
son, Aedhagain, and, accordingly, in 834 A.D. he died in 
the Abbotship of Louth, which his grandfather had enjoyed 
before him. These entries lead one to the conclusion that 
just as the seniors of Armagh had a voice in the promotion 
of their relative Torbach to Armagh, so also had they a 
voice in sending Gorman and Aedhagain, their relatives, 
to Louth. In other words, Louth abbacy was in the gift of 
the family at Armagh. Coming to Dunleer—tann Leipe 
it is called in the annals—a second monastery of note in 
the County of Louth, we find that its relations with Armagh 
were quite as intimate as those of Louth. Gormghal, Bishop 
and Abbot of Dunleer, died in 843 A.D. We have traced 
his pedigree on the following page, and he proves to 
be a distinguished scion of the “familia Patricii.” His 
father, Muiredach, was Econome of Armagh—an official 
no doubt of great power and influence in the primatial city. 
We conceive the econome to have been the purse-bearer 
of the Primate’s household. He stewarded the See lands, 
took care of the gifts of cattle and of gold, &c., that were 
made to the Primate in his visitations; possibly he was 
charged with the accommodation of the students of the 
University of Armagh, received their pensions, fed them 
and boarded them; at all events, as we conceive him, he 
regulated and husbanded the immense revenues of the See, 
and to his person must have been attached all the power and 
importance of a great banker at Armagh. Two of Muire- 
dach’s brothers had held the office of econome before him, 
and they were successors to their father in the same office. 
He could call three Archbishops of Armagh—+.e., Fearda- 
crioch, Suibhne, and Tomene, his near relatives. In fact, 
Feardacrioch was his uncle. Is it to be thought that when 
we find his son Gormghal, seated in the Bishopric of Dun- 
leer, and enjoying the revenues of that church, that 
Muiredach’s influence and that of his powerful relatives 
had no share in doling out those honours and emoluments 
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to him? And what we have said of Gormghal applies 
with equal force to Tigernach, his brother, who died 
Bishop of Dromisken in 878 A.D., which proves in an 
equally unequivocal way Dromisken’s attachment to 
Armagh. Dunleer’s association with Armagh does not 
cease with Gormghal. His brother Fearchair, a layman, 
succeeded him in the abbacy. Fearchair died in 848 A.D., 
and was succeeded by his son Flann, a lay abbot also, who 
enjoyed the fruits of this church in addition to the revenues 
which he received as Econome of Armagh. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Cearnach. Cearnach is termed in the 
Annals of Ulster “‘ Steward maop” of the familia Patricii 
from Belach-duin to the Sea, and from Boyne to Cossan, 
chief counsellor and protector of all the men of Bregh.” 
We may well accept the testimony of Giraldus Cambrensis 
in the matter of the duties of a lay abbot, and regard the 
word “steward,” or msop as meaning “ patron,” or 
‘** defender,” or if we wish to borrow the word that the 
translator of the annals has used—“ protector” of the 
churches of the district named, which we think corresponds 
almost exactly with the territory comprised within the 
present Deanery of Drogheda. And he was entrusted with 
this office by the “ familia Patricii.” No other interpreta- 
tion may be placed upon the words “‘ Steward of the familia 
Patricii.”” Thus we see that throughout the ninth century, 
and until the year 919, the Armagh tribe exercised powerful 
ecclesiastical influence in Dunleer. 

The history of Monasterboice repeats the same story. 
Eoghan, the Archbishop of Armagh, from 825-833 A.D., 
was selected by the seniors of Armagh from amongst the 
priests of Monasterboice. We may take it that he was of 
the proper quality, and was closely allied in blood to the 
dominant family at Armagh. We must, however, deal more 
at length with Eoghan’s Episcopate, to emphasise some 
points in connection with it which are of importance. 
Eoghan was not long in the enjoyment of his See when he 
was expelled from Armagh. He was not a persona grata 
with the Oirghiallians—that is, the men of the territory now 
comprised in the Diocese of Clogher, and they drove him 
from his episcopal seat and intruded a man of their own 
choosing, Artri, into his place. Eoghan bitterly resented 
his expulsion, and called vehemently upon Niall Caille, the 


T 
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most powerful prince in Ulster, to restore him. He sent 

his psalm singer to Niall with the message :— 

Say to Niall, that not lucky for him will be the curse of Eoghan, son 
of Anmchad. 

He will not be in the kingdom in which he is unless his anmchara be abbot. 


Eoghan was Niall’s anmchara, or confessor, for that was 
one of the duties of bishops in the early Irish Church, to 
be confessors to kings and princes. Eoghan’s appeal did 
not fall upon heedless ears, and the summary result was 
that Niall mustered the forces of Conall and Eoghan, 
marched against the Oirghiallians, fought against them 
two bloody battles at Lethi Luin and Lethi Cam in the 
County of Armagh, defeated them, and drove them over 
the Callan to their own homes. It is evident that the 
Oirghiallians evinced an extraordinary interest in the 
occupancy of the Primatial See. Were they reformers ? 
Did they wish to overthrow the powers that were at Armagh, 
filled with a Bernardine spirit of wrath against its evil 
usurpations and nepotism ? Did there exist between the 
powerful tribe at Armagh and the Oirghiallians enmity bitter 
enough to occasion the fearful shedding of blood that took 
place at Lethi Luin and Lethi Cam? There is no evidence 
of a desire for reform, and instead of enmity between the 
Oirghiallians and the familia Patricii there was friendship. 
One of the seniors of the familia Patricii bewails in poetry 
the slaughter of the Oirghiallians in the battle of Lethi Cam, 
and evidently voices the feelings of his tribe. Compassion 
is not a virtue that the ancient poets of the conquering 
side often exercised towards the conquered. And is there 
not a pathetic compassionating remembrance of the fallen 
Oirghiallians contained in the lines :— 


“‘ Not well have we gained our goal, not well have we passed by Leire.” 
“* Not well have we taken Eoghan in preference to any pilgrim in Ireland.” 


In interpreting the meaning of these lines it must be borne 
in mind that they were suggested by “ the slaughter of the 
Oirghiallians.” Had the familia Patricii chosen any pilgrim 
in Ireland but Eoghan, all would have been well. Evidently 
it was a personal animus against Eoghan that stirred the 
Oirghiallians to anger. If they had chosen that eligible 

rson in Lann Leire, who is no other than Gormghal, the 
Bishop of Dunleer, about whom we have just been writing, 
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all would have been well, and these unhappy Oirghiallians 
would never have been slain. The Oirghiallians, therefore, did 
not rise up as reformers, they would have been content with 
Gormghal had he been selected ; neither were they actuated 
by enmity against the familia Patricii, for the familia 
compassionates their fall. It was therefore an objection to 
Eoghan, and a strong objection at that—a hatred of 
Eoghan—that drove them to arms. A reasonable explana- 
tion of their determined opposition to Eoghan is that 
Eoghan was their bishop ; they feared his rule, and they 
determined to set up in Artri one who would prove more 
favourable to them. In other words, the present Diocese 
of Clogher formed part of the Primatial Diocese. It was 
ruled from Armagh, and as the person of their Primate 
was odious to them, they resisted him, expelled him, and 
promptly filled his place with one who would rule them to 
their own liking. 

To return to Monasterboice. In 924 A.D., Muiredach, 
son of Domhnall of Monasterboice, died. He was a chieftain 
of great power and importance. It was over his remains that 
the Great Cross of Monasterboice was raised, and his name, 
after a thousand years have elapsed, may be plainly read 
upon its shaft. He was lay abbot of Monasterboice, but 
his power extended over the whole of the County Louth, 
from Sliabh Fuaid to the banks of the Boyne, which at 
the period seem to have been the borders of the Province 
of Leinster. In the Annals of Ulster he is thus commemo- 
rated : “924 A.D., Muiredach, son of Domhnall, Tanist Abbot 
of Armagh, and High Steward (4jo Maop) of the Ui Neill of 
the South, Comharb of Buite, son of Bronach—the head 
of the Counsel of all the men of Bregh, lay and ecclesiastical— 
died on the 5th of the kalends of December.” 

The Annals of the Four Masters omit the record of his 
tanistship, but they define more accurately the bounds of 
his stewardship. He was ‘“‘ Steward of Armagh from Sliabh 
Fuaid to Leinster.” Collating the information in the 
Annals we may take it that the Tara Branch of the Ui Neill 
held the whole of the County Louth under their sway at 
this period. But the most important point at present is 
the link which binds Muiredach of Monasterboice to Armagh, 
The Annals of Ulster may be relied upon when they state 
that he was Tanist Abbot of Armagh—that is, he was the 
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person selected for the occupancy of the Primatial See upon 
the demise of the then Primate. Maelbrighde, son of 
Tornan, Comharb of Patrick, however, outlived Muiredach, 
for his death did not take place till 925 A.D. Muiredach’s 
relationship with the familia Patricii is therefore proven ; 
and we may conclude that the influences which placed him 
in the abbatial chair of Monasterboice were precisely those 
which elected him Tanist Abbot of Armagh. In other words, 
Muiredach’s abbotship furnishes another proof that in the 
tenth century Louth was ecclesiastically ruled from Armagh, 
although, indeed, civilly, it was ruled from Tara. An 
interesting fact which might appear to confuse the issue 
of this argument, were it not so abundantly verified, is the 
death of “‘ Mochta, Bishop of the Ui Neill of the South,” 
in the same year—924 A.D. He is also called “* Mochta of 
the Island ’’—that is, from Inismochta, a spot still remem- 
bered as Inismott, in the townland of Mandistown, Co. 
Meath, on the borders of the Parish of Ardee, in the 
County Louth. But he is not to be regarded otherwise 
than as Muiredach’s coadjutor. He performed for 
Muiredach the episcopal functions, while Muiredach 
exercised, under Armagh, and subject to Armagh, the 
delegated jurisdiction of steward over the territory named. 
From all the evidence that we have set forth it would appear 
that Louth during a great part of the eighth century, through- 
out the ninth and during the first quarter of the tenth 
century, was under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Armagh 
such as it was. The churches of Louth were the churches of 
Patrick in as full and complete a sense as they are at this day. 

With the year 921 A.D. a new era in the history of the 
churches of Louth begins, for the Danes possessed great power 
in Louth. A strong settlement had been effected by them at 
Carlingford Lough, and we find Ferrard, Dunleer, Fera 
Rois, and Killeavy plundered by them. In 925 a fleet of 
Danes from Strangford arrived at Annagassan, and they 
built their fort there, and practically infested Louth. And 
from their arrival until 1011, when Brian liberated the 
Churches of Louth from their power, the country, and 
especially the churches, suffered at their hands. Assault 
after assault was led from the north and from the south 
by the Irish, but although the carnage was great the 
power of the Dane was not broken. They clung to the 
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churches and the church lands, and would not be ousted 
from them. In 947, Donnchad, King of Ireland, bore down 
upon the Church of Dunleer, and burned it and destroyed 
many, yet twenty years afterwards the Danes of Dunleer 
were more powerful than ever. In 968 Domhnall, King of 
Ireland, came back to Dunleer with vengeance in his heart, 
the refectory of the monastery was filled with the Danes, 
and he mercilessly burned three hundred of them. At the 
same time three other battalions of the Irish attacked 
Monasterboice, Louth and Dromiskin, and dealt out merci- 
lessly a chastisement similar to that of Dunleer. The 
massacre at Dunleer was scarcely less appalling in its 
severity than that of Cromwell at Drogheda. But the Danes 
were not annihilated. Their power, however, began to 
wane. They finally yielded whatever power they exerted 
in taxing the churches and the clergy to Brian Boru in 1011. 
The Annals of Ulster tell us: “‘ A hosting by Brian into 
Muirtheimhne, and he gave full freedom to Patrick’s 
churches on that hosting.” But some of the churches when 
they had been liberated from the exactions of the Danes 
refused to make offerings to the Primate. In the north of 
the county the Primate’s person was attacked, the Bell 
called Finnfaidhech, in which he was accustomed to collect 
the offerings of gold and silver, was treated with the greatest 
disrespect ; and, worst of all, the Bachall Isu was broken. 

By the advice of Maolmuire, the lay Primate, and Brian 
Boru, Maelseachlainn of Tara, who was the over King of 
the Conaille at the time, marched into Muirtheimhne and 
severely chastised his subjects for dishonouring Patrick. 
Few other incidents are recorded in the Annals to throw 
light upon the connection of Louth with Armagh, but 
there can scarcely be any doubt that until the Synod of 
Rathbreasal Louth formed part of the Archdiocese of 
Armagh. 

And does not the claim set forth in the Book of the Angel' 
amply support this contention ? The Angel is made to say 
that the boundaries of the Primatial See were divinely set, 
and that they were to extend “a pinna montis Berbicis 
usque ad Montem Mis, a monte Mis usque ad Bri Ergi, a 
Bri Ergi usque ad Dorsos Breg.”’ These four cardinal points 
at the territorial limits of the ancient Archdiocese can, with 

1 Vide Trip. Life of St. Patrick. Ed., Whitely Stokes. 
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a fair amount of accuracy, be identified. The “ pinna montis 
Berbicis”’' is in all probability the place known as “ Ariodh 
Muilt,” which The Martyrology of Tallaght* tells us was 
situate at Lough Erne. ‘“‘ Mons mis ” is certainly Sliabh Mis 
in Antrim. Notice how the Angel faces the sun and makes 
the circuit of the boundaries right-hand wise. Bri Ergi has 
not been discovered, but it was situated in east of Ulster, in 
all probability in the confines of Down and Antrim. The 
Dorsa Breg, known in Irish as Dromanna Breg, were the 
ridges that stretch parallel to the Boyne from Slane across 
the south of Louth to the sea. In the eighth century, there- 
fore, to which period the Liber Angeli is attributed, Louth 
was claimed for the Archdiocese of Armagh ; so also was 
Clogher, and a large slice of the Dioceses of Connor, Down 
and Dromore as well. 

Whatever may be said concerning Clogher’s dependence 
upon Armagh, and that of the portions of the Dioceses of 
Down and Dromore alluded to, there scarcely can be any 
reasonable doubt that in the eighth century Louth was 
regarded as portion of the Archdiocese of Armagh. How 
then may we account for the long line of bishops attributed 
to the different churches in the present County of Louth 
from the eighth to the eleventh century ? Let us first set 
forth that line in all its completeness * :— 


793. A.D. Flann, Bishop, Wise Man and Abbot of Iniscaindeagha, was put 
to death by poison.—A. U. 

807. A.D. Thomas, a bishop and scribe, Abbot of Linn Duachaill, rested.— 
A. U. 

820. A.D. Eochaidh Ua Tuathail, anchorite, Bishop and Abbot of Lugh- 
madh, died.—A. F. M. 

824. Cuana of Lughmadh, a wise man and bishop, fell asleep.—A. U. 

826. Flaithroa, Abbot of Monasterboice, bishop and anchorite, and Martin, 
Bishop of Cluain Caen, died.—A. U. 

844. Gormghal, son of Muireadach, Bishop and Anchorite of Lann Leire, 
rested.—A. U. 

861. Finan of Cluain Caein, bishop and anchorite, made an end of life in 
peace.—A. U. 

. Tigernach, son of Muiredach, a bishop, Abbot of Drum-Inasclaind, 

“rested” after a protracted illness.—A. U. 

880. Crunnmael of Cluain Caein, a bishop and anchorite, fell asleep—.A. U. 





2 Berbex = Mott, g. Muitr. 

* Martyrol. of Tallaght, edited by Rev. M. Kelly, D.D., page 29. 

3 We have included the bishops of Iniskeen in this list, although Iniskeen is in the 
Co. of Monaghan, for the reason that Iniskeen was reckoned in the territory of Conaille 
Murtheimhne, and the churches of Conaille are spoken of as forming one distinct 
body.— Vide An. Ult. 1112. 
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902 (alias 903). Caincomrac, Bishop and Abbot of Louth, died.—A. U. 
Caincomrac of Inis Endaimh (Lough Ree), Bishop and Abbot of 
Louth, tutor to Enacan, son of Egertach, and to Donnacad, son of 
Egertach, from whom are descended the Conn na m bocht family, 
died 23rd of July."—A. F. M. 


904 (alias 905). Maelciaran, son of Fortchern, Bishop of Lann Leire, 
rested in peace.—A. U. 


936. Maelpatrick—i.c., the son of Bran, Bishop of Lughmhadh, died.— 
A. F. M. 


948. Finnachta, son of Echtigern, Bishop, Scribe and Abbot of Lughmhadh, 


and Steward of ‘‘Muinnter Patraic” from the mountain southwards, 
died.—A. F. M. 


961. Cosgrach, son of Donnagan, distinguished Bishop and Airchinneach 
of Iniscaeindegha, died. 

964. Dubhdaboireann, distinguished Bishop of Magh Breg, and Comharb 
of Buite, died.—A. F. M. 

965 (alias 966). Dubdabhoireann, Comharb of Buite, ended life.—A. U. 

1004. Domhnall, son of Maicniadh, Abbot of Mainister Buithe, a bishop and 
holy senior, died. 

1004 (alias 1005). Domnall, son of Macnia, Herenagh of Mainister (Buite), 
rested in Christ.—A. U. 

1039. Macnia, Comharb of Buite, a bishop and a man full of days, died.—A. U. 

1044. Maelmochta, Bishop of Lughmhagh, died.—A. F. M. 


In the above list nineteen bishops are enumerated who 
flourished in Louth from the middle of the eighth century 
to the middle of the eleventh. Of these nineteen, six are 
accredited to the Church of Louth proper, four to Monaster- 
boice, three to Clonkeen, two each to Dunleer and Iniskeen, 
and one each to Linnduachaill at Annagassan and to 
Dromiskin. Perhaps, also, we should have included 
““Mochta of the Island,” the bishop whom we have held 
was at the command of Muiredach of Monasterboice, and 
who died in 924 A.D. If so, his inclusion raises the 
number to twenty. Two on the list seem doubtful—.e., 
Dubhdaboireann and Domhnall of Monasterboice, as the 
Annals of Ulster do not set them down as bishops. 
Domhnall is recorded there merely as airchinnech, and 
although Dubhdaboireann is set down as ‘Comharb of 
Buite,”’ it by no means follows that he was a bishop. How- 
ever, as the Four Masters write them down as bishops, we 
have included them. Now, if we compare the number of 
bishops in this list with the number of bishops accredited 
to the See of Armagh for the same period, we shall find that 


1 Enacan and Donnacad were lineal descendants of Torbach and Gorman, 
of Louth. 
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twenty bishops is not a high average. The number who 
reigned at Armagh during these three hundred years was 
something higher. At the same time we cannot conclude 
that they followed one another in regular succession. An 
examination of the list will show that there is good reason 
for believing that there were times when there were two 
contemporary bishops residing in different churches. One 
need not believe, therefore, that in tabulating the bishops 
belonging to the different churches of the County of 
Louth that he has co-ordinated a complete and regular 
succession of the bishops of a fixed and distinct See of 
Louth. But the list must be explained, and the only simple 
explanation of the want of order which appears to be 
evident in the list is one based on the contention that we 
have been making all along that Louth was not a distinct 
See. These bishops were not bishops in our sense of the 
word, they were chorepiscopi created at the will of the 
metropolitan who ruled Louth. One of the abuses of the 
Irish Church against which St. Bernard vehemently in- 
veighed, was that the metropolitan multiplied bishops at 
his sweet will. ‘“‘ Without order,” he says, ‘* without reason, 
bishops were changed and multiplied at the pleasure of the 
metropolitan (a thing unheard of since the origin of 


Christianity), so that one bishopric was not content with 
one of them, but nearly every church must have a bishop 
of its own.” We need not take into consideration St. 


“6 


Bernard’s allegation ‘‘ without reason,” but read the list 
of the bishops who flourished in Louth, and taking one 
century with the other, and comparing the names of the 
different churches and the dates of their bishops, are not 
St. Bernard’s words—“ without order,” “‘ nearly every church 
must have a bishop of its own ’’—literally true. The only 
reasonable explanation of their existence is that they were 
created from time to time, for reasons best known to them- 
selves “at the pleasure” of the reigning metropolitans at 
Armagh. St. Anselm amplifies for us the character of these 
bishops. “It is also stated,” he says, “ that bishops are 
elected in all places in your country, and appointed to their 
office without any fixed episcopal district, and that the 
bishop is ordained, like any presbyter, by a single bishop ; 
a practice which is utterly at variance with the sacred 
canons, which enjoin that such as are instituted or ordained 
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after that form, with their ordainers, are to be deposed from 
the episcopal office. For a man cannot be constituted a 
bishop according to the will of God unless he have a certain 
parish and flock assigned to him to superintend, as even in 
a worldy sense one cannot have the name or office of pastor 
without having a flock to feed. The honour due to the 
episcopal character also suffers no little degradation where 
a person is advanced to the pontifical degree, who after his 
ordination cannot say whither he is to turn, or whom for 
certain he is to preside over in the exercise of the episcopal 
ministry.” * The fact is, as Dr. Lanigan justly remarks, 
it was unknown to St. Bernard and to St. Anselm that the 
order of bishops known as chorepiscopi flourished in this 
outlying province of the Christian Church from its infancy 
till the twelfth century. The Synod of Ceannanas, with the 
Papal Legate at its head, took a more kindly view in dealing 
with this “‘ abuse’ than either St. Bernard or St. Anselm, 
and instead of “‘ deposing them from their episcopal office,” 
a punishment which St. Anselm seems to have called for, 
they allowed them to retain it, and provided that “ chore- 
piscopi et exiliorum sedium episcopi” should be allowed 
to die out gradually, and on their demise their place was 
to be filled by archpresbyters or rural deans.’ 

It is difficult to find an English word that translates 
‘“exiliorum.” But the word most admirably defines the 
character of the bishops in question. Looking into Smith’s 
Latin Dictionary we find—* Exsilium (exil.) ii n. [exsul] 
banishment, exile (involving loss of civil rights, which were 
only suspended by the lighter penalty of relegatio, &c.) . 

2 In plur.: abstr. for coner. : Exsilia, those Ww ho are banished, 
exiles, &c.”” In making use of the word ‘ * exiliorum,” the 
Fathers of the Synod were mindful of the loss of civil ‘rights 
which the exile suffered in the old Roman law, and they 
suggest, therefore, that the bishops of these “ exiliorwm 
sedium’”’ did not enjoy the full canonical rights of ordinary 
bishops. They were ordained by a single bishop, they 
were liable to be changed at the will of the metropolitan, 
or chief bishop, as they were created at his will, and the 
territory in which they ministered was not defined. Bishops 
‘ Letter, Anselm to Murtogh, King of Ireland. 


* Vide Constitution of Simon Rochfort, Bishop of Meath, 1216, at Trim, 
Wilkin’s Concilia, Vol. I., p. 547. 
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like these existed in large numbers throughout the eighth, 
ninth, and succeeding centuries, and if we are not to under- 
stand all the bishops who lived in Louth during these 
centuries as “‘chorepiscopi”’ or “ episcopi exiliorum sedium,” 
one is at a loss how to account for them. 

Besides, it is only on this understanding that the gap 
which occurs in the list at 1044, and which lasted until 1110, 
when Louth was ratified as part of the Archdiocese of 
Armagh, can be accounted for. The metropolitan, for his 
own good reasons, ceased the practice of nominating 
chorepiscopi to the churches of Louth. 

The Synod of Rathbreasal effected great changes in the 
government of the Irish Church. The purpose for which it 
was held was to definitely outline the extent of the dioceses 
of Ireland, and to abolish the centuried custom of ordaining 
bishops without allocating to them a definite territory. 
It does not follow, as some pretend, that administration by 
dioceses was a system unknown in the Irish Church pre- 
viously to that Synod, or that all the bishops of the Irish 
Church were ordained without proper canonical titles. 
We have held that the properly ordained Bishops of Armagh 
had from at least the eighth century a well-defined territory 
assigned to them. We would also hold that there were other 
bishops in the Irish Church whose dioceses were properly 
allotted to them as well ashe. If the territory now com- 
prised within the Diocese of Clogher belonged to Armagh 
till 1110, the archdiocese suffered division at this Synod. 
And Clogher was erected into a distinct See, destined to 
have in future a canonically ordained administrator of its 
own. 

The clergy and the churches of Louth were not included 
in that apportionment of the Clogher Diocese, for the limits 
laid down at the Synod for the Archdiocese of Armagh 
show that Louth was retained under the jurisdiction of the 
Primatial See. Armagh was outlined as extending from 
““Sliabh Breg to Cuaille Cianachta, and from Birra to the 
Amhain Mor.” ' We have already defined the position of 
Sliabh Breg in South Louth. Cuaille Cianachta should be 
sought for, it is said, upon the fringes of Keenaght in the 
County of Derry, but we strongly suspect that it was the 
spot still known as The Flagstaff (Cuaille = staff) at the 


Keating’s History, O’Mahoney’s Ed., p. 598. 
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extreme north of the County of Louth. Birra is known to 
this day as Beragh, a parish on the northern confines of the 
archdiocese in the County Tyrone, and the Amhain Mor, or 
Great River, referred to is the Blackwater. Louth, there- 
fore, was unquestionably retained by Archbishop Celsus in 
the Archdiocese of Armagh, and yet twenty years or so after 
the Synod of Rathbreasal we find that Louth forms portion 
of the Diocese of Clogher. 

We are therefore entering upon a new epoch in the history 
of the Church of Louth. And with regard to the Church of 
Clogher we are confronted with a new evidence, which seems 
to favour its dependence upon the Church of Armagh 
previously to the Synod of Rathbreasal. We are not to be 
understood as antagonistic to Clogher’s claims to indepen- 
dence from the days of St. Patrick ; but when the history 
of that See comes to receive the full treatment which it 
deserves the points to which we allude will need careful 
handling. If we are to believe the words of the monk who 
penned in the Antiphonary of Bangor, the obituary notice of 
Donough O’Carroll in 1170, we must credit that princely 
ruler with the foundation of anew See. The See of Oirghiall, 
or of Clogher, or of Louth, was certainly new in the sense 
that it comprised Louth. “‘ By him (Donough) the Church 
throughout the land of Oirghiall was reformed, and a 
regular bishopric was made, and the Church was placed 
under the jurisdiction of the bishop.” ' In that sentence we 
have indicated for us the period in which the new See was 
founded. Donough O’Carroll did not begin to reign until 
1127. His predecessor’s death is recorded in that year. 
Evidently, then, the reforming decrees of the Synod of 
Rathbreasal did not come into force until Donough 
O’Carroll’s accession. In the following year, 1128, Louth 
was for the first time annexed to the Kingdom of Oirghiall, 
as the following entry in the Annals of the Four Masters 
shows :—“‘ 1128 A.D., a plundering army was led by 
Conchobhar, the son of MacLochlainn, Lord of Cinel 
Eoghain; by the Daldraidhe and the Airghialla into 
Magh Cobha; and they carried off the hostages of the 
Ui Eachach. They proceeded from thence into East Meath, 
and to the Feara Breagh, and left some of their people there” 
(no fagaibpioc ‘opeam via muinneipn ann). The translation 

‘Petrie, Round Towers, p. 389. 
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of the Annals of Ulster in the Codex Clarinden. is still more 
explicit in defining the detour made by the invaders as they 
marched southwards from Down. “ They turned then upon 
their left hand to Firbrea, and left some of their men there, 
&c.” This turning upon their left hand landed them un- 
questionably in the County of Louth. The territory of Fir 
Breg, as the designation Sliabh Breg proves, included a 
large portion of Louth, especially the southern portion as 
far as the Glyde, as an ancient rann quoted in Keating tells 
us “the men of Breg possessed as far as the Cassan.”’' 
Annagassan ’ preserves the memory of this name of the River 
Cassan, which flowed into the sea there. If Louth belonged 
previously to this invasion to the Oirghiallians it is inex- 
plicable how they should have co-operated in this raid 
upon their own territory. We believe that the people left 
in Louth on this occasion were the Oirghiallians, a fact that 
is proved, we think, fairly by the munificence and zeal 
exercised afterwards within its borders by Donough 
O’Carroll. As Louth came thus early into the dominion of 
Donough O’Carroll, we are justified in believing that he 
reckoned with it in defining the extent of the bishopric of 
Oirghiall when he established that See. We should be 
inclined, therefore, to lay down the year 1128 or 1129 as 
the year in which the See of Clogher was founded, and to 
conclude that Cinaeth Ua Baeighill,’ “‘the noble Bishop of 
Clogher,’”’ who died in 1135, as its first canonically con- 
secrated bishop. His reign was a short one, as was also that of 
his successor, Christian O’Morghair. Christian O’Morghair 
was a brother of St. Malachy, and it is noteworthy that 
while in the Annals of the Four Masters he is termed Bishop 
of Clochar, he is called by the Annalist of St. Mary’s Bishop 
of Liueth (Louth). His death is recorded in the Annals 
under the year 1139 ; according to others he died in 1138. 

The great Aodh O’Caellaidhe succeeded Christian 


* Keating’s History, Irish Text Society’s Ed., p. 115. 

*Annagassan = Abdainn sCarpan. On the analogy of atamn te, which 
was called Anna Liffey. This derivation makes of abainn a neuter substantive. 
The conjectures of Dr. Joyce and Dr. Todd—+.e., ac na scapain and eanach 
sCapain—appear to us unsatisfactory. 

*On Four Masters. He is probably identical with Odo or Aodh O*Buigal, 
who is mentioned in the Registry of Clogher. Mac Maol Iosa O’Cuillean was 
probably a chorepiscopus at Clones, where the family had been in power 
for many years. 
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O’Morghair, and under his fostering care, and owing to the 
influence of St. Malachy and the munificence of Donough 
O’Carroll, the new diocese acquired a position of wealth 
and importance that excited envy at Armagh. St. Malachy 
consecrated Bishop O’Caellaidhe ; he consecrated also the 
episcopal church which Donough O’Carroll assisted the 
new bishop in raising at Louth. From Donough O’Carroll 
also he received munificent grants of See lands, and 
through the influence of St. Malachy with the Pope he 
obtained the privilege of raising the tithe known as the 
Episcopal Fourth throughout all Oirghiall. Donough 
O’Carroll besides greatly enhanced the prestige of the 
Church of Louth by the building of monasteries of monks 
and canons and nuns, and of churches within its borders, 
so that the diocese in 1152 took its name from Louth, 
and was called at the Synod of Ceannanas the Diocese of 
Lughmadh. But the death of its patron Donough in 1170, 
and the death of Aodh O’Caellaidhe in 1182, together with 
the arrival of the Normans in Louth, shook severely the 
stability of the new diocese, and in the early years of the 
thirteenth century we find that Louth has been taken back 
by Armagh. We have been unable to trace the fortunes 
of the Church of Louth through the twenty-four years 
which elapsed between the death of O’Caellaidhe in 1182 
and the accession of Eugene MacGillaUidhir to the Primatial 
Seat in 1206. But from the moment of that Primate’s 
arrival upon the scene in Armagh, Louth was included in 
his jurisdiction. Ware, therefore, was utterly in error when 
he wrote: “For although these two Sees of Louth and 
Clogher were originally distinct, yet, at last, they became 
united, and continued so to the time of this David (O’ Brogan, 
Bishop of Clogher, 1240-1267).”' Louth never was a 
distinct See, as we have shown, and Clogher and Louth did 
not, when united, continue so till the time of David 
O’Brogan, as we shall now show. The Chartularies 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, supply valuable information 
upon this question. In the reign of Eugene, Radulf de 
Repetini, the Lord of Drumcar, in County of Louth, made 
a grant to the Monks of St. Mary’s, Dublin, of the Church 
of Drumcar,? and of certain lands beside the church, “‘for 
? Vide Harris’ Ware and Bishops of Clogher, p. 182. 
2 Chartularies of St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin. Ed., J. Gilbert, Esq., p. 39. 
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the love of God and the salvation of his own soul,’”’ and 
he begged from Eugene, Archbishop of Armagh, the rati- 
fication of this grant and the “institution of the same 
church” '—that is, the handing over according to the 
Canon Law of the canonical rights over the church to the 
monks. Accordingly, Eugene framed a charter in which 
he makes known to all the sons of Holy Mother the Church 
that he had handed over to, and conferred upon the monks 
of St. Mary’s, Dublin, the Church of Drumcar, with all its 
appurtenances, in tenths, offerings, and all other ecclesias- 
tical gifts, with fifteen acres of land assigned to the church 
by Radulf de Repetini. To be held and possessed in pure 
and perpetual alms for their own uses. ‘“ Salvo in omnibus 
jure episcopali. Et salva tertia tamen garba Canonicis de 
Louede.” * A similar grant was made of a church and land 
called Coillifan* by the same donor, and a similar ratification‘ 
of the grant was made by Eugene. Coillifan was known 
at the despoliation in the sixteenth century of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Dublin, as Kyllane, and it isnow called Killian, and 
is situated in the Parish of Togher, County Louth. It is 
evident from these charters that the Archbishop of Armagh 
exercised spiritual sway over these churches, for he lays 
claim, as we have seen, to jurisdiction over them, especially 
when he safeguards his episcopal right. But we are not to 
think that the archbishop’s power was limited to the 
demesne of this Norman lord. In the same work a letter 
is recorded from the hand of the very abbot to whom these 
donations were made, and who personally was inducted 
into the possession of Drumcar on behalf of his monastery, 
which throws much light upon the ceremonies used upon 
such an occasion, and which places beyond doubt the fact 
that Eugene was Bishop of Louth. 

‘“* Robert, by the grace of God Bishop of Ardagh, to all 
the sons of Holy Mother the Church, to whom this letter 
shall come wishes eternal salvation in the Lord. 

** As it frequently happens that where the truth is unknown 
innocence is oppressed, we being desirous as far as we are 
able to assist the innocent by testifying to the truth, make 


* Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. Ed., J. Gilbert, Esq., pp. 40, 41. 
2 Ibid., p. 150. 

> Ibid., p. 38. 

* Ibid., p. 149. 
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clear to all of you that Eugene, Archbishop of Armagh, of 
happy memory, in his own full Synod of Drogheda, 
in the Church of St. Peter, on the presentation of 
Radulp de Repetini took me, when I was Abbot of 
St. Mary’s, near Dublin, and invested me with the book 
of the Church of Drumcar, which church he (Eugene) 
had granted and confirmed to our convent—that is, to the 
monks of St. Mary’s, Dublin, and this in the presence of 
Master R., who until then had been parson of the same 
church. He resigned it then into the hands of the Primate, 
and there and then I swore canonical obedience to the 
Primate in the matter of that same church. 

“ He himself presiding there in the chair, in full pontificals, 
caused the charter of his confirmation to be read and to be 
sealed in his presence by the hand of his clerk, Raguel. 

“Immediately he ordered his archdeacon, Luke de Netter- 
ville, who was present, to induct me into corporal possession 
of the aforesaid church, which, indeed, he carefully did, 
sending with me his own proper chaplain, Thomas of 
Tyrkarn. 

‘‘Immediately afterwards I entrusted to Master R. our 
cleric, the vicariate of that same church, and he was to be 
responsible to us for its temporal goods, for an annual 
pension. The aforesaid chaplain, Thomas, coming with 
me to Drumcar, inducted me into corporal possession 
through the door of the church, just as he had been ordered 
by the aforesaid Archdeacon Luke, his superior. In testimony 
of all this I have sealed these presents with my own seal.’’* 

That interesting letter proves conclusively that Louth 
belonged then to Armagh. For Eugene held a Synod in 
Drogheda in his church there; and as Drogheda and its 
whole deanery, with its archdeacon, belonged to Armagh, 
it follows that the other deaneries, which were at all times 
of the dispute between Armagh and Clogher associated with 
that of Drogheda, belonged to Armagh as well. We are 
now enabled to throw a light which is new upon Eugene 
MacGilla Uidhir’s munificent gift of gold and silver to 
King John on the date of his accession to Armagh. On the 
thirtieth day of August, 1206—the year of Primate Eugene’s 
consecration—King John addressed the following letter to 
his Justiciary in Ireland :—“‘ Be it known to you that 


* Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, p. 155. 
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Benedict Monk and Brother Gerald of Mellifont have come 
to us, and brought to us for the Archbishop of Armagh, 
on his own behalf, 300 marks of silver and three marks of 
gold for the possession of the lands and liberties which were 
recognised to have been the right of the Church of Armagh 
before the late Justiciary of Ireland, Hamon de Valois. 
Therefore, we command you that considering the state of 
our kingdom and the time you do whatever seems ex- 
pedient. Know also that we have commanded Hugh de 
Lacy to do with these lands whatever you, acting on our 
behalf, shall order.” * It has been thought that this gift 
of Eugene’s was the ordinary payment made by an arch- 
bishop on his accession when the temporalities of the See 
of Armagh were handed over to him. But it will be seen 
that litigation had already begun concerning the right to 
rule the Church of Louth, and a suit entered into before 
Hamon ’ de Valois had resulted in the apportioning Louth 
with its Seelands and temporalities to Armagh. The gift 
to King John was evidently meant as a sort of thanksgiving 
offering for restoration, with a shrewd view to future 
appeasement of quarrels by the power of the Norman King. 
The sending of the monks of Mellifont with the gift was an 
astute move. For Mellifont was founded when Louth 
belonged to Clogher, and amongst the bitterest opponents to 
the Armagh claim to Louth were the monks of Mellifont. 
Evidently at this period the opposition of Mellifont was 
placated, and this fact was shown to John very clearly 
when two monks from that monastery came from the 
archbishop bearing his gift. We may conclude that Louth 
continued during the reign of Eugene under the jurisdiction 
of Armagh. He was succeeded in 1217 by his Archdeacon 
Luke de Netterville. That Louth continued in Armagh 
during his reign is testified by the fact that he founded the 
Dominican monastery at Drogheda, and also by the fact 
that he reaffirmed the grant of Drumcar’ in Louth to the 

* King’s Collectanea. 

*Hamon de Valois was Justiciary or Viceroy from 1197 to 1199. Vide 
Gilbert's Viceroys, p. 57. This shows that it was in the reign of Thomas 
O’Connor, Archbishop of Armagh, that the suit had been sped. The dispute 
therefore about Louth appears to account to some extent for O’Connor’s 
resignation and for Maelisa O’Carroll’s apparent occupancy of the Arch- 
bishopric of Armagh.—Vide Annals F. M., 1184: 

* Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, p. 151. 
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monks of St. Mary’s, Dublin, and thus reiterated the claim 
to jurisdiction which Eugene had made. He died in 1227, 
and was succeeded in the Primacy by Donat O’Feery, who 
was translated to that See from the See of Clogher. Con- 
sidering the dispute that had taken place, and which no 
doubt was still active concerning the churches of Louth, it 
does not surprise one to find an attempt now being made 
on the part of the English King and the new Primate to 
draw the quarrel to a close by uniting the whole Diocese 
of Clogher to that of Armagh. In the Calendar of Docwments 
under date October 10, 1227, we find ‘‘ the King grants as 
far as in him lies that the See of Clogher, whose bishop has 
been postulated as Archbishop of Armagh, be joined to the 
Archbishopric, and prays the Pope to give apostolic consent 
to the union of the Sees.” 

The Pope, however, gave no such consent, but on 
O’Feery’s translation to Armagh he promptly advanced 
Nehemiah O’ Brogan to the Bishopric of Clogher. According 
to Harris, Donat O’Feery’s promotion to Armagh was 
opposed by the appointment of one Nicholas, a Canon of 
Armagh, who had been unanimously postulated by the 
Chapter of Armagh. This is an error on the part of Harris, 
which we feel certain is due to a slip of the pen in his notes. 
In King’s Collectanea, Harris’ transcript of the document in 
question is given, and the date 1227 appears upon it. That 
date 1227 was written in mistake for 1272 ; and if the year 
1272 be consulted it will be found that the Nicholas, Canon 
of Armagh, was no other than Nicholas Mac Moelisu whom, 
on the 13th July, 1272, the Chapter of Armagh elected 
per viam compromissi to be their Primate. It is scarcely 
possible that Donat O’Feery would have been so promptly 
intruded upon Armagh if the unanimous voice of the 
Chapter was in favour of a rival. During Donat O’Feery’s 
incumbency a hot dispute concerning the possession of 
Louth waged between him and his suffragan Nehemiah. 
In 1231—that is, in the early part of Donat’s reign—the 
Holy See regarded Louth, as a matter of course, as belonging 
to Armagh. For a document’ from Pope Gregory, dated 
that year, commissioned William, Bishop of Leighlin, and 
his dear sons, the Dean and Master of the “‘ Schools of 
Drogheda, in the Diocese of Armagh,” to adjudicate upon a 

* Chartularies, &c., of St. Mary’s Abbey, p. 165. 
U 
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dispute between the Bishop of Meath and the Monks of 
St. Mary’s, Dublin. Moreover, Donat firmly clung to the 
possession of Louth, for he confirmed,’ as his predecessors 
had done, the Churches of Drumcar, and Killian and Clon- 
keen, and other churches in Louth to that same Abbey of 
St. Mary’s. However, the Bishop of Clogher instituted 
several suits against Donat, which, it would appear, 
finally resulted in Nehemiah’s favour, and at length, 
Nehemiah having taken possession of Louth, aided by the 
power of the Barons of Louth and others, Donat left Ireland 
and proceeded to Rome to complain of Nehemiah’s usurpa- 
tion no doubt, but he died in England upon his return 
journey in 1237. Donat’s death gave Nehemiah a favourable 
opportunity, which he did not fail to avail of. The vacancy 
in Armagh lasted three years, and meantime, with the 
assistance of the Barons of Louth, he endeavoured to firmly 
establish the sway of Clogher over Louth. Accordingly, we 
find him in a charter of his own actually confirming and 
ratifying the grant of the churches to the Abbey of St. 
Mary’s that the Archbishops Donat, Luke and Eugene had 
confirmed and ratified already. And he claims the episcopal 
rights over them in the selfsame words that had been 
employed by the archbishops. 

“We, Nehemiah, Bishop of Clogher, give, grant, and by 
these presents with our seal affixed confirm to the Monastery 
of St. Mary’s, Dublin, and the Abbot of the Cistercian Order, 
&c., . . . the Churches of St. Finnian of Drumkare, of 
St. Aidan of Clunken, and of St. Ultan of Coillifan, &c., &c., 
with their appurtenances in chapels, tenths, offerings, 
gifts, and all other ecclesiastical benefits pertaining to them, 
&c., &. . . . Salva tamen tercia garba decimarum 
ecclesiarum de Drumkare et de Clunken canonicis de 
Louede et salvo jure episcopali nobis et successoribus 
nostris.”” * 

When, therefore, Albert of Cologne arrived in Ireland in 
1240 to enter upon the possession of his See he found 
Nehemiah of Clogher in possession of one of its richest 
portions, and he found him also well supported by 
the Norman barons of Louth in the prosecution of his 
claim. He set at once to work with vigour for the recovery 

* Chartularies, &c., of St. Mary’s Abbey, ps 153. 

* Ibid., pp. 160, 161. 
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of Louth, and he instituted proceedings against Nehemiah 
in the civil and in the ecclesiastical courts. But in the 
midst of these preparations Nehemiah of Clogher died ; and 
immediately Albert became seized with the larger idea of 
uniting not only Louth, but the entire Diocese of Clogher to 
Armagh. He appealed to Pope Gregory IX. to unite the 
Sees, and he pleaded in favour of this arrangement the 
poverty to which the mutual discord between the Sees had 
reduced both of them. But his strongest plea was that 
‘formerly there was in these churches only one See’’—a 
statement that appears to have had some foundation. 
Pope Gregory did not decide to unite them, but towards 
the close of November, 1240, he empowered the Archbishop 
of Cashel and the Cistercian Abbots of Graiguenamanach 
and Jerpoint to inquire into the question of union, and to 
make a report of their findings to the Holy See. Albert 
endeavoured also to influence the King of England in favour 
of this settlement, and on February 8, 1241, King 
Henry the Third sent a mandate to his Justiciary in Ireland 
“to unite the Bishopric of Clogher to the Archiepiscopal 
See of Armagh upon account of the poverty of them both, 
and that he should cause full seisin to be given of all the 
lands belonging to the See of Clogher to Albert, Archbishop 
of ¢Armagh.”* Albert therefore used every means at his 
command to unite the two Sees. But the Commission 
appointed by the Pope does not seem to have been favour- 
ably disposed towards Albert’s design. The Sees were not 
united, and David O’ Brogan, the brother of Nehemiah, was 
chosen from amongst the monks of Mellifont to succeed to 
the See of-Clogher. Like his brother, he was a formidable 
champion of the rights of his See, and, as the Annals tell us, 
“he laboured courageously and faithfully in defence of 
justice and the right of the Church of Clogher during the 
time of his life.” But although Albert failed in the larger 
design of obtaining the whole Diocese of Clogher for Armagh, 
he succeeded in securing the possession of Louth. In 1242, 
the Annals inform us, “‘ Alberic went into Saxon Land,” 
and the object of this journey is revealed in a mandate of 
Henry III., date, St. Sever, May 6, 1243. It details how 
Albert, Archbishop of Armagh, had lately come to the King 
in Gascony demanding in right of his church restitution of 


* Vide Theiner, Documenta Hibernorum et Scotorum, p. 40. 
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Drogheda, Louth, and other vills, and of the Manor of 
Nobber (in Meath) ; this last having belonged to Hugh de 
Lacy, late Earl of Ulster. Fitzgerald, the Justiciary, was 
commanded to take with him the Treasurer of Ireland and 
the Seneschal of Meath, and inquire into the archiepiscopal 
rights ; which the King neither will, or ought, to subtract 
therefrom.' The result of this inquiry appears to have been 
altogether favourable to Albert, for proof is not wanting 
that he exercised, unquestionably, jurisdiction in County 
Louth. The Black Book of Christchurch informs us “ that 
desiring to reform the state of religion, and considering its 
distant situation from Dublin,’* he suppressed a small 
community of three Canons at Drumshallon, which was a 
rural branch of the Priory of Holy Trinity, Dublin. Albert 
resigned in 1246, and on March 5 of that year the King 
gave orders to his Justiciary “ to take into the King’s hand 
all the lands and possessions of the archbishopric, and safely 
keep them until further orders.” Reiner, or Reginald, 
succeeded Albert. In the reign of this Primate, David 
O’Brogan decided to refer the long and bitter dispute to 
the decision of Rome. Ware quotes a citation of Archbishop 
Reiner, issued at the instance of O’Brogan, August, 1252, 
ordering him, apparently, to appear in the case of Clogher 
versus Armagh in the matter of the possession of the Church 
of Louth. In that year, 1252, Reiner obtained a leave of 
absence from the English King, which he sought evidently 
for the purpose of obeying the citation. Ussher records 
what appears to have been the result of this trial at Rome. 
He informs us that in 1252 the “ Deaneries of Louth, of 
Drogheda and Ardee were placed under the Jurisdiction of 
Armagh ; whereof the Bishop of Clogher complained, pre- 
tending that since the suppressing of the Bishopric of Louth, 
the county of that name, which was also called Ergal, had 
always belonged to his diocese.” * One wonders whether 
Ussher in that sentence records the decision of the Holy See. 
It seems strange that David O’Brogan should continue to 
complain if the Court at Rome had decided once and for 
all against him. And he did make a further attempt to wrest 
Louth from Armagh, for in 1254 Reiner left Ireland once 

Cal. Doc. Ire., Vol. I., No. 2618. 

* Archdall’s Mon., p. 461. 

* Vide Ware’s Antiquities under St. Mary’s Priory of Louth. 
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more for Rome, and immediately on his departure David 
O’Brogan instituted proceedings in the civil court against 
him, evidently hoping to take advantage of his absence, 
and secure a verdict favourable to his pleading. These 
proceedings were stayed by a special mandate of Prince 
Edward. He ordered his Seneschal in Ireland, December 24, 
‘* to cause the plea before the justices assigned by the King’s 
writ between David, Bishop of Clochar, and Reyner, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, of the Manor of Termonfeyghin, to be 
brought before the justices according to law and the King’s 
writ. They shall not, however, proceed to judgment, but 
shall respite the pleas until the ensuing Feast of St. John 
the Baptist (June 2, 1255). The writ in question was, as 
Edward heard, maliciously obtained after the Archbishop 
had started for the Court of Rome, whence he is to return 
by the feast above named.”” That is the last we hear of 
the famous dispute. Reiner never returned to his diocese, 
and in all probability the suit never materialised. We do 
not think that Ussher records the decision of the Roman 
Court in the words which Ware quoted. It is most im- 
probable that David O’ Brogan would have contumaciously 
resisted a Roman decision. It was probably from a civil 
document that Ussher obtained his information. It is 
likely also that the dispute was not laid at rest until Arch- 
bishop O’Scanlan’s time, and, perhaps, shortly before 
David O’Brogan’s death in 1267. It is certain that in 
O’Scanlan’s time Louth belonged to Armagh, and has since 
remained in its possession. 


Tuomas Goagarry, C.C. 














Prebistoric Cypes. 


THE significance of the discovery made last August at 
Chapelle-aux-Saints in the Correze by the Abbés A. and J. 
Bouyssonie and L. Bardon can scarcely be understood 
without a brief preliminary note on the Pleistocene age. 
It is well known that the paleontological record reveals 
a gradation in the manifestation of living things. The 
Paleozoic period, though the earliest, yields specimens of 
the vertebrate order—namely, ganoid fishes in the Silurian, 
amphibia in the Carboniferous, and reptiles in the Permian 
rocks. The fossil flora of this period are represented by 
algee (Silurian), lycopods and horsetails (Devonian), cycads, 
ferns, and the newly-discovered pteridosperme in the 
Carboniferous, and conifers in the Permian. In the Trias of 
the Mesozoic period are found remains of the earliest known 
mammals (marsupials). In the Jurassic is the first appear- 
ance of birds (in the shape of the mysterious archeopteryx), 
and the first appearance also of osseous fishes. In the 
Cretaceous fossil remains of both dicotyledons and mono- 
cotyledons have been uncovered. In the earliest rocks of 
the Cainozoic or Tertiary period appear for the first time 
placental mammals. 

But it is especially to the Post-tertiary or Pleistocene 
age that I would direct the reader’s attention, and in order 
to help him to group together and coordinate the facts— 
climatic, geographical, zoological and anthropological— 
bearing upon this period, I refer him to the accompanying 
hitherto unpublished chart carefully drawn up by my friend 
Dr. Forbes, the distinguished Curator of the Liverpool 
Museum, who has generously allowed me the use of it for 
the illustration of certain points to be dealt with presently. 

A glance at the chart will show that at the beginning of 
Pleistocene times the mean temperature of the countries 
which form middle and southern Europe rose to a maximum 
of (about) 80° F. The recession of the sea marked also the 
beginning of this era. But if the enquiring mind of the 
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student should ask why did the temperature rise to tropical 
height and why did the sea recede, the answer to these 
questions can be given only in a conjectural form. Croll 
in his well-known work, Climate and Time, attributes the 
alternations of heat and cold to the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit, and argued that the periods of greatest cold 
coincided with those of greatest, and the period of heat with 
those of least, eccentricity. But Culverwell, treating the 
question from the mathematical standpoint, has thrown 
considerable doubt on the validity of this hypothesis. The 
fact, however, remains that the temperature of the British 
Isles, of France, and Germany, &c., did rise to such a degree 
as to develop a tropical fauna in these countries, and the sea 
did recede, whatever the cause, so that England and Ireland 
(a much larger Ireland extending many miles westward) 
were united, England and France formed one country, the 
European Continent was continuous through Italy and 
Sicily to the African mainland, and there existed an over- 
land route through England, Scotland, and Iceland to the 
north-eastern portion of Canada. With a tropical tem- 
perature were associated tropical animals now extinct— 
the hippopotamus major, elephas antiquus, rhinosceros 
merkii, trogontherium (a large beaver), and others, as well 
as the still existing horse and chamois. No human remains 
have as yet been found in the Lower Pleistocene ; but if not 
human remains, instruments—the undoubted result of 
human workmanship—have been found in abundance at 
Chelles and St. Acheul. The Chellian flints are primitive 
implements consisting mostly of axes (cowps de poing), 
often almond-shaped, and used without the intervention of 
a helve, scrapers, chisels, &c. The flints of St. Acheul are 
regarded as marking an advance (from the standpoint of 
workmanship) upon these of Chelles. 

When we come to the period known as the Middle’ Pleis- 
tocene, we find a sharp change in the climatic conditions. 
The temperature falls. The fall represented on the chart 
is registered (conjecturally) as about 35° F., which is the 
winter temperature of Greenland. The last invasion of 
ice began. Parenthetically it may be said that many 
geologists claim that there were three, or even four, glacial 
periods, with corresponding interglacial intervals in Pleis- 
tocene time ; but as the data are scarcely sufficient to form 
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definitive conclusions it will be sufficient to state the fact, 
which cannot be called in question, that the Mid-Pleistocene 
age] synchronised with the last great invasion of ice. 
England and Ireland were almost entirely covered with 
glaciers, which encroached also upon France and Germany 
and Austria, driving man to the shelter of the caves. 
Meantime, the sea had advanced again upon the land, 
dividing France from England, England from Ireland, and 
bringing about practically the configuration of land and sea 
with which we are familiar. In the Middle Pleistocene 
period, our interest centres not only upon implements of 
human fashioning, but (what is far more fascinating) upon 
the human remains which after the lapse of untold ages 
have been uncovered and subjected to the scrutiny of 
present-day anatomists and anthropologists. Within the 
limits of the present paper it will not be possible to do 
more than briefly to describe the chief types. 

In the year 1856 a skeleton was found in the valley of 
the Neander, not far from Dusseldorf. It was embedded 
in hard consolidated loam. The characteristics of the 
cranium were especially remarkable. At the base of the 
forehead there was a prominent ridge—an extension of the 
superciliary arches—reaching from temple to temple, and a 
corresponding depression (fossa) parallel with the ridge 
and immediately above it. The orbits were large and round, 
the nasal aperture of great size, especially in breadth, the 
face was orthognathous, chin practically non-existent, the 
forehead receding, and the frontal region enormously thick. 
The cranial capacity has been estimated at 1,250 cubic 
centimetres, the normal cranial capacity of the modern 
European being about 1,500. The height of this Neander- 
thal man was about 5 feet 3 inches. Virchow pronounced 
the skull to be that of a microcephalic idiot ; but Huxley, 
in 1863, regarded it as the normal type of the Middle Pleis- 
tocene period—a judgment which has since been abundantly 
justified, inasmuch as the type was repeatedly seen in more 
recent finds—in that of La Naulette in 1866, in those of 
Spy in 1885, and last, but not least, in the recently-discovered 
skeleton uncovered at Chapelle-aux-Saints (Correze) in the 
month of August, 1908. 

Already, in 1905, the brothers (Abbés) Bouyssonie had 
found many quartz and jasperoid implements, and from the 
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absence of the Chellean and Acheulean axe (cowp de poing) 
the period was fixed as late Mousterian, so named from the 
caves at Le Moustier on the River Vézére, Dordogne. 
The chart shows that the Mousterian period was followed 
by the Aurignacian (Aurignac, Haute Garonne)—the 
Aurignacian’ giving way to the Solutrian (cave at Solutré, 
near Macon), the Solutrian leading up to the Madelenian 
(from the rocky shelter of La Madeleine, Dordogne), the 
Madelenian merging into the Azilian (from Mas d Azil, 
Ariége). The characteristically Mousterian period is 
undoubtedly that of the Middle Pleistocene. 

On the 3rd of August last year one of the excavators at 
Chapelle-aux-Saints—a younger brother of the Abbés 
Bouyssonie—uncovered the human skeleton just alluded to. 
From its position it had evidently been intentionally buried. 
The remains were sent to Paris, and have since been scien- 
tifically examined and described by the distinguished 
paleontologist M. Marcellin Boule (see L’ Anthropologie, 
1908, Nos. 5-6). They consisted of a much-broken cranium 
and mandible, and limb bones of a man, 5 feet 2 inches in 
height. The skull is dolichocephalous, with flattened cranial 
vault and enormous superciliary ridges bigger even than in 
the Neanderthal specimen, the fossa parallel with the ridge 
being present. The face is prognathous, the orbits large and 
prominent, very broad nose, and no chin. The cranium 
generally is Neanderthaloid, but differs specifically (accord- 
ing to M. Boule) from all other types living or fossil, and as 
M. Boule is an evolutionist, he regards the Neanderthal type 
as intermediary between the lowest living race and Pithe- 
canthropus-erectus (of which more presently), but without 
implying that they are on the same genetic line. 

Amongst the papers read at the International Congress 
of Anthropology, held at Mentone in 1906, there is one of 
exceptional interest by Dr. Verneau on the characteristics 
of two skeletons found in the Grotto des Enfants, 1904— 
skeletons respectively of a boy and an old woman, to 
which, out of compliment to the Prince of Monaco, at whose 
expense the excavations have been made, the name of 
Grimaldi has been given. This type is not markedly Nean- 
derthaloid. The boy, though not fully grown, was above 
the average height, head dolichocephalous ; but there is 
a “‘ disharmony ” between head and face, the latter being 
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not long, but wide and low. The superciliary arches are 
well marked over the eyes, but do not extend from temple 
to temple as in the Neanderthal type. The orbits are 
rectangular, with marked transverse extension. The jaws 
are prognathous (hence the name “‘ Negroid ”’ in the chart) ; 
the chin is inconsiderable, and the teeth like those of3the 
Australian savages. On the other hand, the femur and tibia 
are Neanderthaloid in character. Towards the end of his 
paper, Dr. Verneau relates that he has seen amidst the 
present inhabitants of the Rhone Valley and of northern 
Italy men and women presenting features strongly resembl- 
ing those of the Negroid or Grimaldi race—instances in his 
opinion of atavism. 

Dr. Verneau is of opinion that the Grimaldi types are 
intermediate between the Neander men on the one hand 
and the artistic and intellectually gifted race known as the 
Cromaguards or Madelenians on the other. Referring again 
to Dr. Forbes’ instructive chart, we see that the Upper 
Pleistocene or Reindeer age is divided into periods of 
progressive culture—Aurignacian, Solutrian, Madelenian, 
and Azilian. So far as our present information goes, the 
artistic sense of the Reindeer men showed itself in 
sculpture before any manifestation of its presence in the 
way of engraving or painting. The probable explanation 
lies in the fact that the tusks of the mammoth and 
rhinoceros, and the branching horns of the reindeer, gave 
them material ready at hand for their artistic sense to 
work upon. Truly wonderful was the development of this 
prehistoric art. The Madalenian artists have left us drawings 
on bone or stone, or ivory of the fauna of the period— 
reindeer, horse, goat, antelope, rhinoceros, mammoth and 
seal; they have left us statuettes and drawings of men 
and women which show mastery of material, directness and 
simplicity and beauty of essential line, and accurate 
observation of characteristic form. Moreover, the men of 
the Azilian period made use of some sort of written 
language. Their alphabetical symbols, painted with red 
oxide of iron on rounded stones, have a curious resemblance 
to those of the Archaic, Cretan, Libyan and Pheenician 
scripts. But much more in the way of research must be 
done before the Azilian symbols can be induced to give 
up their meaning. Possessing a highly developed art and 
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(probably) literature, it is not astonishing that the crania 
of the Cromaguard type, though still dolichocephalous 
(such as the one found in 1872 at Langerie Basse on the 
right bank of the Vézére, and the Chancelade (Dordogne) 
skull found in 1888) should show the physical characteristics 
of intellectual power—namely, the vaulting of the top of 
the skull and enlarged capacity reaching as high as 1,710 
cubic centimetres. 

With men of the Neolithic age are associated marks of 
a civilization within measurable distance of our own— 
cooked food, use of cereals and fruits, highly polished stone 
implements, spinning, weaving, mining, pottery, the develop- 
ment of the family and clan and tribe. But curiously 
enough the cranial capacity of Neolithic man is not so great 
as that of the Madelenian. We have seen just now that the 
capacity of the Chancelade cranium has been estimated at 
1,710 cubic centimetres, which is far in excess of the 
Neolithic average of 1,535 cubic centimetres, and equally 
in excess of the average cranial capacity of the modern 
European, which is only 1,500 cubic centimetres. How 
do these facts bear upon the theory of evolution ? 

In order to answer this question reference must be made 
to Dr. Dubois’ discovery in Java in September, 1891. On 
that occasion Dr. Dubois found at Trinil, on the left bank 
of the River Bengdwan, a molar tooth, and a month later 
he uncovered about one metre distant from the tooth the 
skull-cap which has given rise to so much discussion. The 
rainy season coming on, Dubois was obliged to postpone 
further excavations till the following year. In August, 
1892, a femur (thigh bone) was discovered, its situs being 
fifty feet away from the tooth ; and finally, in October, 1892, 
he came upon another tooth ten feet away from the 
skull-cap. 

Expert opinions varied then, and have varied since, in 
regard to these fossils. Do the skull and femur belong to 
the same individual ? Are the remains those of an ape with 
human characters, or those of a man with marked simian 
features ? Or is the skull that of a microcephalic idiot ? 
The cranial capacity is estimated at about 850 cubic centi- 
metres, whilst that of the highest ape is only 600 cubic 
centimetres, and the average simian cranial capacity is 
not more than 500 cubic centimetres. The conflict of expert 
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opinion is clearly seen from the following table (Vide 
Gurbert’s Les Origines), in which is given the carefully 
formed conclusions of twenty-one scientists :— 


The Remains Man Connecting Link Ape 
Second molar... — 5 
Third molar ay 4 8 
Femur é 13 6 
Skull - 6 8 


Dr. Dubois himself strongly maintained that the skull 
and femur belonged to one of the connecting links 
(“‘ ubergangsformen’”’) for which evolutionists had long 
been searching, and he named the creature “ Pithecan- 
thropus erectus.” Until quite recently ‘‘ Pithecanthropus ” 
was considered to belong to the Pliocene age, but Herr 
Martin (Das Alter der Schichten von Sondé und Trinil auf 
Java) has advanced weighty arguments which indicate 
that it must be referred to the Lower Pleistocene. 

Dr. Verneau places the Grimaldi race intermediate 
between the Neander men and the Cromaguards. If we 
find any satisfaction in baseless hypotheses, nothing is 


easier than (more Haeckel) to write down our phylogenetic 
tree :-— 


Homo (Neanderthal, Grimaldi, Cromaguard, Neolithic, &c.) 


2 
6 
1 
6 


Weteienitene 
Palzopithecus 
ae 
Procercopithecus 


| 
Archipithecus 


Pleistocene. 
Pliocene 
Miocene 
Miocene 


Eocene. 


In the construction of this “ tree,’ the “riddle” of 


man’s evolution is explained by a series of hypothetical 
names standing for hypothetical organisms! Pithecan- 
thropus is dubious enough; the Eocene, Miocene, and 
Pliocene representatives are pure figments of Haeckel’s 


imagination. Sir Isaac Newton seems to have shrewdly 
anticipated the vagaries of the “ scientific”? imagination 
when he wrote down the words “ hypotheses non fingo.” 
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One liberty I have taken in the transcription of Dr. 
Forbes’ chart—the elimination of the time marks. Dr. 
Forbes, together with Professors Sollas and Geikie, holds 
that the Quaternary period began about 500,000 B.C., 
and that, consequently, the first appearance of man extends 
back to that remote date. Professor Prestwick, on the other 
hand, would give to Paleolithic man no greater antiquity 
than 20,000 or 30,000 years. The data must be (for the 
present) quite inadequate if the conclusions derived there- 
from differ so widely. To quote another and quite typical 
instance of the uncertainty of the geological chronometer, 
Carl Vogt estimates the time necessary for the formation 
of the Mississippi delta at 158,400 years: Lyell’s estimate 
is 50,000 years; Lord Avebury claims only 3,000 years ; 
Dr. Schmidt thinks 1,700 years sufficient! It is clear that 
the present state of knowledge as regards the antiquity of 
our race, based on the lapse of time necessary for geological 
formations, has not as yet gone beyond the speculative 
stage. 

And yet a series of probabilities leads to the conclusion 
that man’s first appearance on earth is far more remote 
than the term of years supposed to be suggested by either 
Hebrew or Septuagint version. It should be borne in mind 
that the Bible imposes no definite chronology upon us, and 
the antiquity of man, when accurately determined, even 
though it goes back to a very remote period, offers no 
difficulty to the student of the Sacred Text. Vigoroux in 
the fifth edition of his work, Les Livres Saints et la Critique 
rationaliste, writes as follows: ‘* En ne consultant que la 
Bible, nous sommes, ou le voit, dans |’ incertitude la plus 
compléte sur l’ancienneté de notre race; il est possible 
qu ’elle date de six mille ans, d’aprés le texte hébreu actuel ; 
il est possible qu’ elle date de huit mille ans d’aprés les 
Septante ; il est possible aussi qu’ elle remonte beaucoup 
plus haut & cause des lacunes qu’ on a le droit de supposer 
dans les arbres genealogiques. Telle est la conclusion finale 
& laquelle nous conduit l’étude critique du texte sacré: 
incertitude et ignorance.” 

The conclusions to which the student of ethnology is 
invited to assent are in perfect harmony with the biblical 
account of the origin and distribution of the human race. 
‘** Amongst the human groups .there exist anatomical, 
physiological and psychological resemblances for. which 
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unity of origin alone can account.”’ As the race increased 
and multiplied and spread themselves over the earth, some, 
whom climatic environment favoured, preserved and in- 
creased their knowledge and civilisation ; others, travelling 
into less favoured regions where the material hardships of 
life were great, sank gradually in the scale of civilisation, and 
degenerated not only in mind but in body, acquiring a 
thickening of the walls of the skull, a massiveness of facial 
bone, prognathism and dolichocephalism. The more 
accurate the knowledge we have of savage life the clearer 
the conclusion that the savage state is a phase of 
degeneracy from a higher civilisation, and not a phase of 
evolution upwards. The languages of the Australians, 
Fuegians, &c., point to a past complex civilisation, inasmuch 
as the words and phrases and constructions exceed the 
present needs and capacities of the races. The tendency 
to degenerate persists to the extinction of the race. The 
Tasmanians became extinct in 1877, and the Australians will 
soon have completely disappeared. But however savage 
the race may become owing to unfavourable environment, 
the paleontological testimony is clear with regard to the 
abyss which separates man from the anthropoid ape. The 
intentional shaping of the plints of the Plateau and Cave 
men bear emphatic witness to the characteristically human 
faculty of abstract and inventive thought. The Chapelle- 
aux-Saints skull affords abundant evidence of a hard 
“ struggle for existence ”’—thick skull walls, forehead low 
and receding, enormous superciliary ridges, jaws powerful 
and prognathous—all these signs of degeneracy are not 
inconsistent with the supreme endowment of man: Es 
ist der Geist der sich den K6rper baut. 

We look forward with the liveliest interest to two forth- 
coming events—the meeting in Dublin next year of the 
International Anthropological Congress—an occasion which 
will be a stimulus to theologian and ethnologist alike ; and 
the publication by Abbé Breuil of his work on the Prehistoric 
Age. We are glad to feel that one of the greatest living 
authorities on ethnology and ethnography is a Catholic 
professor, who, owing to his youth and ability, promises 
to do,much for the elucidation of problems which have a 
close connection with fundamental beliefs and with the 
authority of the Sacred Text. 


T. J. WALSHE, 





Cot of those Dving in Original Sin. 


Ir is proposed in the following pages to give a brief sketch 
of the history of Catholic speculation regarding the fate after 
death of children or personally guiltless adults who die in 
original sin. The reality and universality of original sin, 
and the necessity of baptism for its remission, are assumed. 
This necessity, of course, is understood in the sense in which 
Catholic theologians explain it—as allowing, that is, in the 
first place for the prolonged efficacy of pre-Christian 
remedies until the Gospel should be promulgated; as 
admitting in the next place, for adults, the possibility of 
justification by charity or perfect contrition, which implies 
a willingness to conform to the will of God in all things, and 
therefore the votum or desire to receive baptism; and 
finally as recognising martyrdom, the so-called baptism of 
blood, as a substitute for the Sacrament even in the case of 
children. Were it granted that there is any solid ground 
for conjectures, such as that of Cajetan, to the effect that, 
in the case at least of children of Christian parents who die 
in the mother’s womb, God may be presumed to disregard 
the limitations of His covenant law and justify them extra- 
sacramentally, it would still be true that many children, even 
of Christian parents, pass out of this life in the unregenerate 
state; and these, added to the still larger multitude to 
whom even uncovenanted remedies are not de facto applied, 
constitute a sufficiently large percentage of the human race 
to make the question of their eternal lot one of no little 
interest and importance. What answer has Catholic 
theology to give to the question after centuries of speculation 
concerning it ? 

It is to be observed, to begin with, that the Scriptures 
contain no definite statement of a positive kind regarding 
the fate of those who die with only original sin on their 
souls. It is taught that men are born into this world 
unregenerate—that is, deprived of the supernatural gift of 
sanctifying grace—and that the unregenerate are excluded 
from the vision of God face to face ; and the suggestion is 
negatived that the means of recovering grace provided for 
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this life remain available after death. But these truths 
merely furnish the data of our problem, and mark the limits 
within which free speculation is allowed to move in seeking 
an acceptable solution. The solution itself must be sought 
in Catholic tradition. 

The explicit tradition of the first four centuries, as it is 
preserved in extant literature, is somewhat meagre in 
extent and for the most part also somewhat indefinite in 
positive content. So far as I am aware, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen is the only Greek father who has treated the 
question explicitly. It is hardly possible, indeed, that such 
a question could have failed for so long to attract the atten- 
tion of other writers and theologians, but the fact remains 
that we have no record of the explicit answer they were 
prepared to give. However, it may safely be inferred from 
the notion of original sin which the Greek fathers generally 
adopted that Gregory’s answer to our question embodies 
the common Eastern tradition. Original sin was held to 
consist in the privation of sanctifying grace, a supernatural 
or gratuitous gift, the involuntary loss of which left human 
nature as such, and the natural rectitude of the soul, intact ; 
and so strongly was it felt that this privation is not a sin 
in the same sense as personal wrong-doing is a sin, that some 
denied the propriety of calling it asin at all. It is clear that 
the only view of the effect of original sin after death that 
would harmonise with this general teaching is the view 
put forward by St. Gregory. ‘ It will happen, I believe,” 
he writes, “‘. . . that these last-mentioned [infants 
dying without baptism] will neither be admitted by the 
just judge to the glory of heaven, nor condemned to suffer 
punishment, since, though unsealed [by baptism], they are 
not wicked.2. . . For from the fact that one does not 
merit punishment it does not follow that he is worthy of 
being honoured, any more than it follows that one who is 
not worthy of a certain honour deserves on that account to 
be punished.” * Thus, according to Gregory, for children 
dying without baptism and excluded for want of the “ seal ” 
from the “‘ honour” or gratuitous favour of seeing God 


' I.e., omitting Origen’s heterodox teaching of apocatastasis, or the ultimate 
salvation of all rational creatures, even of fallen angels. 
s . OS doppayiorous pev, arovijpous 


*Orat. XL., 23 (P. @. XXXVI, 389). 
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face to face, an intermediate or neutral state is admissible, 
which, unlike that of the personally wicked, is free from 
positive punishment, and is therefore presumably a state of 
natural happiness. » A worthy conception of God’s justice 
is the reason suggested for this view. 

Turning to the West,we find nothing in the pre-Augustinian 
tradition inconsistent with the Eastern view, although a 
somewhat different notion of original sin prevailed. On the 
contrary, Tertullian, while defending original sin, opposes 
infant baptism on the ground that infants are innocent.’ 
St. Ambrose explains that the inherited sin is rather an 
inclination to evil than guilt in the strict sense, and that it 
need occasion no terror at the day of judgment ;? and the 
Ambroiaster teaches that the second death, which is con- 
demnation to hell, is not incurred by Adam’s sin, but by our 
own sins, of which Adam’s is the occasion.2 These are the 
most definite expressions of opinion which have reached us 
from that period, and they show clearly enough that original 
sin was not regarded as involving anything worse after 
death than the negative penalty of exclusion from the 
beatific vision. The suggestion of positive suffering being 
inflicted for a sin which was another’s rather than our own 
was repugnant to the sentiment of that age. 

And in St. Augustine’s own case it is worthy of note, as 
confirming what has been said, that when he wrote the 
De Libero Arbitrio (388-395) he was at one with St. Gregory 
in defending the existence of an intermediate state. Discus- 
sing the fate after death of unbaptized infants, he writes : 
‘* It is superfluous to enquire about the merits of one who 
has not merited anything. For one need not fear to hold 
that life may be neutral as between good conduct and sin, 
and that as between reward and punishment there may be 


1 De Bapt. 18 (P. L. I., 1221): “ Quid festinat innocens aetas ad remissionem 
peccatorum ?” The anonymous author (probably the Ambroiaster) of the 
Quaestionis ex N. Test., printed among the works of St. Augustine, also 
describes unbaptized children as innocent (P. ZL. XXXV., 2275). 

2 In Ps. xlviii. 9 (P. Z. XIV., 1159): “. . . Hoc est iniquitas Adae non 
mea. Sed ea non potest mihi esse terrori ; in die enim judicii nostra in nobis, 
non aliena iniquitatis flagitia puniuntur.” St. Cyprian also speaks of 
 aliena peccata,” Ep. 64 ad Fidum (P. L. IIl., 1054). 

* In Rom. v. 12 (P. L. XVII., 92) : “ Est et alia mors quae secunda dicitur 
in gehenna, quam non peccato Adae patimur. sed ejus occasione propriis 
peccatis acquirimus.” 

x 
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a neutral sentence of the judge.’ But Augustine had 
abandoned this lenient traditional view before the outbreak 
of the Pelagian controversy,’ and he did not hesitate to 
condemn as heretical the very same view as it was defended 
by the followers of Pelagius.* It was he, no doubt, who 
drafted the third canon of the Council of Carthage (418) 
repudiating the existence of “‘ an intermediate place in the 
kingdom of heaven, or of any place anywhere at all (ullus 
alicubi locus), in which children who pass out of this life 
unbaptized live happily,” and this canon, as its very wording 
proves, was intended to exclude any possible intermediate 
state between the happiness of heaven and the material 
torments of hell. Its authenticity has been questioned 
without any sufficient reason.‘ This exclusion of any 
intermediate state means that unbaptized infants share in 
the common positive misery of the damned ; and the very 
most that St. Augustine would concede is that their punish- 
ment is the mildest of all—so mild that one may not venture 


' De Lib Arbit Il. (P. L. XXXII, 1304). “. . . . non enim metuendum 
est ne vita esse potuerit media quaedam inter recte factum atque peccatum, 
et sententia judicis media esse non possit inter praemium atque supplicium.” 

2 See v.g. De Gen. ad Litt., X., 19 (P. L. XXXIV., 416). 

* See v.g. De Anima et Ejus Orig. I., 17 (P. L. XLIV., 505). The teaching 
attributed by several theologians to the Pelagians—viz., that they admitted 
unbaptized infants to the beatific vision and only excluded them from a 
certain accidental degree of glory (companionship with Christ and the saints)—- 
is an historical fiction; and in any case St. Augustine and the Council of 
Carthage clearly intended to condemn more than this. It is clear from the 
words of Coelestius, quoted by St. Augustine (De Pece. Orig. 5, P. L. XLIV., 
388), that he at least had some idea of the distinction between natural and 
supernatural happiness, and that for attainment of the latter he admitted the 
necessity of baptism: “ Infantes debere baptizari . . . confitemur; quia 
Dominus statuit regnum coelorum nonnisi baptizatis posse conferri: quod 
quia vires naturae non habent, conferri necesse est per gratiae libertatem.” 
Nearly all the great theologians who have made a serious study of the history 
of the question admit that it was only natural happiness for unbaptized 
children that the Pelagians meant to defend. ye ae 

‘ The canon is wanting in some collections, but its authenticity, as well 
as its absolutely exclusive scope, is proved by the words of Augustine (De 
Anima et ejus Orig. |.c.): “* Novellos haereticos Pelagianos justissime con- 
ciliorum et sedis apostolicae damnavit auctoritas, eo quod ausi fuerint non 
baptizatis parvulis dare quietis et salutis locum etiam praeter regnum coelorum.” 
Cj., De Praedest, ss. 25 (P. L. XLIV., 978), where Pelagian heresy is “ negando 
peccatum oriyinale quaerere parvulis extra regnum Dei nescio cujus suae 
felicitatis locum.” 
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to say that for them non-existence would be preferable to 
existence in such a state.’ 

It is clear from what precedes that St. Augustine was 
an innovator,’ and that he sacrificed tradition to the logic of 
an indefensible private system ; and the history of subse- 
quent speculation on the subject is little more than an 
account of the reaction which has ended in a return to 
pre-Augustinian tradition. 

For several centuries there is no evidence of a reaction. 
Augustine’s authority is supreme, and his teaching is 
repeated by Fulgentius,’ Avitus,* Pope Gelasius,® Gregory 
the Great,® Isidore of Seville,’ and others. St. Anselm was 
the first to combat Augustine’s theory on the nature of 
original sin, and with the privation of original justice, which 
he substituted for concupiscence, we might have expected 
him to make the punishment of original sin after death 
consist likewise in a mere privation. His teaching, indeed, 
points this way, as when he represents ‘“‘ beatitudinis 
nuditas ”’ as necessarily following from ‘“‘ justitiz nuditas,” 
and says that the common feature in damnation, as incurred 
by original and by personal sin, is exclusion from the kingdom 
of God.* But as he had not grasped the distinction between 
natural and supernatural justice he was unable to distin- 
guish between natural and supernatural happiness, and was 
driven to admit that unbaptized children are punished 
(torqueri) in hell, however mild he may have considered that 
punishment to be.” 

St. Anselm’s “‘ privation ” theory probably suggested to 


1 De Peccat. Merit, 1. 21 (P. L. XLIV., 120) ; C. Jud. V., 44 (idid., 809), &e. 

2 St. Jerome seems to have agreed with St. Augustine. At least in Dial. 
adv. Pelag. I1I., 17 (P. L. XXIIL, 614), he does not deny what Critobolus 
urges as an objection against the Catholics: “‘ Et aeternae miseriae cruciatus 
miseris (infantibus) praeparantur.” 

3 De Fide ad Petrum, 27 (P. L. LXV., 701): “ Firmissime tene et nullatenus 
dubites . . . parvulos . . . (decedentes) sine sacramento sancti 
baptismatis . . . ignis aeterni sempiterno supplicio puniendos.” This 
text passed into the Catenae under the name of Augustine, and was treated 
as his by the Scholastics. 

* Poemat. |. vi. 190 sq. (P. L. LYX., 372). 

5 Ep. 7 ad Epp. per Picensum (P. L. LIX., 38). 

® Moral IX., 31, 32 (P. L. LXXV., 877). 

7 Sent., 1., 22 (P. L., LXXXITI., 588). 

® De Concept. Virg., XXVII., XXIII. (P. L. CLVIII., 461, 457). 

® Ibid. ; 
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Abelard the way followed by the latter in his effort to 
mitigate the severity of the Augustinian tradition. Abelard, 
we must remember, denied that there is any guilt whatever 
in original sin; for him its whole essence was punishment, 
pena as opposed to culpa.’ And the eternal pena, as 
explained by him, consists solely in darkness—that is, in 
the privation of the vision of God face to face without 
any hope of recovery; nor when St. Augustine spoke of 
fire did he mean anything more, in Abelard’s opinion,’ than 
the torment of conscience occasioned by this privation. 
Thus Abelard reacted against the Augustinian view to the 
extent of denying that children dying without baptism 
suffer any sensible or material positive pains, but he did not 
deny that they suffer spiritual pains or a certain torment of 
conscience arising from their knowledge of what they have 
lost. He rejects the pena sensus, but retains the poena damni. 

This mitigated doctrine was popularised by the Master 
of the Sentences* and was expressly taught by Innocent ITI. 
in his letter to the Archbishop of Arles, which soon found its 
way into the Corpus Juris.“ Thus at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century its triumph was already assured, and all 
the great Scholastics accepted it without question.’ But St. 
Thomas, going further than any of his predecessors, broke 
away completely from the Augustinian view, and developed 
to its logical conclusion in this respect the principle, derived 


‘This was condemned in the Council of Soissons (1140): ‘ Quod non 
contraximus culpam ex Adam, sed poenam tantum.” 

* Comm. in Rom. (P. L. CLXXVIITI., 870): “ Quam quidem poenam non 
aliam arbitror quam pati tenebras, id est carere visione divinae majestatis 
sine omni spe recuperationis. Quod, ni fallor, conscientiae tormentum ignem 
perpetuum B, Augustinus supra nominavit.” It is to the above quoted text 
of Fulgentius, supposed to be St. Augustine’s, that he refers. 

* Sent., IL., 33, 5 (P. LZ. CXCII., 730): “ Pro eo (peccato originali) nullam 
aliam ignis materialis vel conscientiae vermis poenam sensuri (sunt) nisi quod 
Dei visione carebunt in perpetuum.” 

* Decret. |. iii., tit. 42, c. 3 (Majores) : “‘ Poena originalis peccati est carentia 
visionis Dei ; actualis vero poena peccati est est gehennae perpetuae cruciatus.” 

® Alexander of Hales, Sum. Theol., I1., 105 (106); Albert the Great, In 
Sent., IV., 4, 8 (who mitigates even the pain of loss: sciunt se privatos esse 
regno sed sine culpa, et ideo excusant se intrinsicus et vellent habere regnum 
sed illa voluntas non inducit angorem ”’) ; St. Bonaventura, In Sent., II., 33, a. 
3, q. 1 and 2 (privation of the vision of God and of corporeal light induces a 
state in which “ nec tristitia deficiat nec laetitia reficiat).” St. Augustine 
expressed himself “ valde abundanter,” meaning less than he actually said. 
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through the Pseudo-Dionysius from the Greek Fathers, that 
nature as such with all its powers and rights has been 
unaffected by the fall—gquod naturalia manent integra. 
However much he was disposed, especially in his later 
writings, to compromise with Augustinianism on other 
points in connection with original sin, he applies the principle 
of Dionysius consistently and uncompromisingly in his 
treatment of this particular question. Whether or not there 
be any value in the suggestion of Sylvius' that, if St. Thomas 
had lived to complete the Summa Theologica, he would 
probably have modified his earlier teaching on this point, 
the fact remains that he did not do so, and that his earlier 
writings have been accepted ever since as containing the 
final expression of his view. Setting out from the principle 
that no one may justly be punished by the privation of any 
natural good except for voluntary personal wrong-doing, 
St. Thomas argues that no reason can be given for exempting 
children who die unbaptized from the external pains of 
sense that does not hold good, even a fortiori, for exempting 
them also from internal spiritual suffering, since the latter 
in reality is the more grievous penalty and is more opposed 
to the “‘ mitissima poena” which St. Augustine was willing 
to admit. He denies, therefore, that they suffer any 
*‘ interior affliction’ ; in other words, that they experience 
any pain of loss: “‘ nihil omnino dolebunt de carentia visionis 
Dei.”* In his Commentary on the Sentences, St. Thomas 
held this absence of subjective suffering in those concerned 
to be compatible with a consciousness of their objective 
loss. Knowing that what they have lost has been lost 
through no fault of their own, they are so perfectly resigned 
to the ways of God’s providence that no vain regrets after 
what might have been disturb the joy they experience in 
the actual possession of those goods which go to make up 


'In I. IL, 85, 4, q. 2. 

? De Malo, V., 2 and 3: “Quod autem detrimentum patiatur [aliqua 
persona] in his quae sunt naturae, hoc non videtur posse contingere nisi 
propter vitium proprium personae . . . sed nulla ratio videtur esse 
quare subtrahatur eis exterior poena sensus, si attribuitur eis interior afflictio 
quae est multo magis poenalis et magis opponitur mitissimae poenae, quam 
Augustinus eis attribuit.” 

* In Sent., I1., 33, q. 2, a. 2. 
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the sum of natural happiness.’ But in De Malo he preferred 
to deny them any knowledge of the supernatural destiny 
they have missed, this knowledge being itself supernatural, 
and as such not included in what is naturally due to the 
separated soul;* and this view is psychologically much 
simpler. Nor is their state merely one of negative immunity 
from suffering and sorrow ; it is a state of positive happiness 
in which they are united to God by a knowledge and love 
of Him proportionate to nature’s capacity; and, though 
St. Thomas does not say expressly that this natural happiness 
is as perfect and complete as it would be in a purely natural 
order of providence, he clearly implies as much. 

St. Thomas was followed by almost all succeeding teachers. 
Duns Scotus, for example, concedes “‘aliqualem beatitudinem 
naturalem,” * and Durandus gives it as the “‘concors doctorum 
sententia ” that non-baptized children suffer no grief for the 
loss of the beatific vision, though they are not agreed in 
explaining how or why it is so. The chief point in dispute 
was whether such children would be present at the general 
judgment.‘ The few writers who, with Gregory of Rimini, 
opposed the common view and defended St. Augustine’s 
teaching were known by the opprobrious name of tortores 
infantium.’ New details were added to the current teaching 
by Savonarola*® and Catharinus,’ who held that the souls of 
unbaptized children will be united to immortal bodies at the 
resurrection, and that the renovated earth of which St. 
Peter speaks (II. Pet. iii. 13) will be their happy dwelling- 
place for eternity. 


' L.c., ““ gandebunt de hoc quod participabunt multum de divina bonitate 
et perfectionibus naturalibus.” 

*L.c., “naturali cognitione non carent qualis debetur animae separatae 
secundum suam naturam, sed carent supernaturali cognitione quae hic in 
nobis per fidem plantatur.” The knowledge due to the separated soul is more 
perfect than earthly knowledge: “est naturale animae separatae, ut non 
minus, sed magis in cognitione vigeat quam animae quae sunt hic.” Though 
separated from God “ quantum ad illam conjunctionem quae est per gloriam,”’ 
yet they are united to Him “ per participationem naturalium bonorum, et 
ita etiam de ipso gaudere poterunt, naturali cognitione et dilectione.” 

* In Sent., 11., 33, 2 sy. 

* In Sent., I1., 33, q. 3. 

* See Norisius, Vind. August. III., 5 (in P. L. XLVII., 651 sq.). 

* De Triumpho Crucis, |. iii., c. 9. 

’ Opusc, De Statu Parvulorum sine Bapt. Decedentium (extracts in Bellarmine, 
De Amiss. Gratiae, V1., 3, and De Rubeis, De Pecc. Orig., c. \xxiv.) 
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Such was the state of Catholic opinion when the Reforma- 
tion came, and with it a return by Protestants and Jansenists 
to a more than Augustinian harshness. But their views are 
of interest here only in so far as they affected the course 
of Catholic speculation, which they did in two ways—by 
compelling attention to the true historical situation, and by 
provoking an all-round Catholic opposition to Augustinian 
extravagances regarding the effects of original sin. The 
immediate result was to disturb the previous unanimity of 
the schools and set up two Catholic parties, one of whom 
either rejected St. Thomas to follow the authority of St. 
Augustine or tried vainly to reconcile the two, while the 
other remained faithful to the Greek Fathers and St. 
Thomas. After a long struggle the latter party, if it has 
not won a decisive victory, has at least the balance of 
success on its side, 

One result of the deeper study of history was to show 
that, in excluding unbaptized children from a state even 
of natural happiness and condemning them to the pains 
of hell, St. Augustine, the Council of Carthage, and 
later African Fathers like Fulgentius had meant to 
teach no mere private opinion, but a doctrine of 
Catholic faith; and so much were some very eminent 
theologians, like Bellarmine, Petavius, Bossuet and others, 
impressed by this fact that they feared the very principle 
of the authority of tradition would be compromised by 
admitting the opinion which had won its way in the schools. 
The Schoolmen, unaware of this fact, or failing at least to 
appreciate its significance, had got over any suggestion of a 
difficulty very lightly by saying, for instance, that St. 
Augustine had spoken too strongly without meaning to be 
taken quite literally,’ or that the Pelagian error which he 
condemned as a heresy consisted in claiming supernatural 
happiness for those dying in original sin. But the first of 
these explanations is a purely artificial device, and the second 
is historically indefensible? And besides the authority of 


’ Scotus, for instance, dealing with the above mentioned text of Fulgentius 
(which he took for Augustine’s), says: “‘ Respondit Bonaventura dicens quod 
Augustinus excessive loqnitur de illis poenis, sicut frequenter faciunt sancti.” 
(In Sent., II., 33, 2.) 

* Bellarmine writes (De Amiss. Grat., VI., 1): “‘ Quod Pelagiani non pro- 
miserint parvulis non baptizatis vitam aeternam supernaturalem, quae 
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the Augustinian tradition there was the teaching of the 
Council of Florence, to the effect that ‘‘ the souls of those 
dying in actual mortal sin or in original sin alone go down 
at once to hell, to be punished, however, with widely 
different penalties.” ' 

It is clear that Bellarmine found the situation em- 
barrassing, being unwilling, as he was, to admit that 
St. Thomas and the Schoolmen generally were+ in 
open conflict with what St. Augustine and other 
Fathers regarded as of faith, and what the Council of 
Florence seemed to have taught definitively. Hence he 
names Catharinus and some others as revivers of the 
Pelagian error, as if their teaching really differed in substance 
from the general teaching of the school, and tries in a 
milder way to refute what he concedes to be the view of 
St. Thomas.? But he is obliged to do violence to the 
texts of St. Augustine and other Fathers in his effort to 
explain them in conformity with the view he himself adopts, 
which is substantially that of Abelard—he abandons 
the effort in the case of Fulgentius*—and to contradict 
the principle, which he elsewhere accepts, that “‘ peccatum 
originis non tollit in homine ordinem naturalem, sed 
supernaturalem.”* Petavius, on the other hand, did not 


try to explain away the obvious meaning of St. Augustine 
and his followers, but in conformity with their teaching 
condemned unbaptized children to the sensible pains of 


consistit in visione Dei, sed vitam aeternam sive beatitudinem naturalem, 
perspicuum est . . . ad quam errorem proxime accessise videntur 
Ambrosius Catharimus, Albertus Pighius et Hieronymus Savonarola.” And 
Petavius concludes a discussion of the question by saying: “ Puto equidem 
nonnisi naturalem felicitatem intellexisse Pelagium” (De Deo, IX., 11). A 
good treatment of the historical question will be found in De Rubeis, De Pece. 
Orig., cc. xxx. and xxiii. 

*“ Tilorum autem animas, qui in actuali mortali peccato vel’solo originali 


decedunt mox in infernum descendere (definimus), poenis tamen disparibus 
puniendas.” 


* L.c., Cap. 6-7. 

* L.c., Cap. 5, ad obj. 7: “ Videntur sancti illi Patres significare voluisse 
parvulos cruciandos igne sempiterno per detentionem, non per ustionem. 
Quod si B. Fulgentius forte aliter sensit, non facimus illi injuriam, si B. 
Gregorium Nazianzenum cum universa schola theologorum sequi malumus.” 

*L.c.,Cap.4. Here he cites the text of St. Gregory Naz. as if it denied 
only the pain of sense and not positive punishment of every kind. 
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hell. And this, he also maintained, was the} doctrine of 
the Council of Florence.’ 

The lead of Bellarmine wa _ followed by Natalis 
Alexander,’ Estius,* and Bossuet, the last-mentioned 
of whom, hot content with refuting the milder teaching 
of the school, petitioned Innocent XII. to condemn certain 
propositions affirming it, which he extracted fromthe 
posthumous work Nodus Praedestinationis Dissolutus of 
Cardinal Sfrondati.* But the Pope took no action in the 
case. Petavius found still fewer followers. Besides Norisius,* 
and Berti,’ the best known is Ricci, the Jansenist 
Bishop of Pistoia, whose famous Diocesan Synod furnished 
no less than eighty-five propositions for condemnation 
by Pius VI. in the constitution “‘ Auctorem Fidei,’ Aug. 28, 
1794. Of these the 26th rejects ‘“‘as a Pelagian fable 
the existence of the place (usually called the children’s 
limbo) in which the souls of those dying in original sin 
are punished by the pain of loss without any pain of fire,” 
and this, taken to mean that by denying the pain of fire 
one thereby necessarily postulates a middle place or state, 
implying neither guilt nor penalty, between the Kingdom 
of God and eternal damnation—such a place or state as 
the Pelagians imagined—is condemned by the Pope as 
being false and rash and a slander on the Catholic schools.’ 


* L.c., Cap. 10, n. 6 sq.—“ Erit ergo aeterna combustio sicut ignis,” is his 
concluding summary of St. Augustine’s teaching. Referring to the Council 
of Florence, he says :—“ Ita parvuli inaequali quidem flammarum cruciatu 
torquentur, sed torquentur tamen. Nam inaequalitas poenarum earum 
naturam et qualitatem non tollit.” 

* De Penat. et Virtut, I., 1, 12. 

7 In Sent., II., 35, 7. 

* Letter of VII. Kal. Martii, 1697, among works of Bossuet. The propositions 
are given in De Rubeis, op. cit., c. xxiv. 

° Vind, August., III., 5 (P.L. XLVII., 630-670). He recognises that it 
was only natural happiness the Pelagians claimed for unbaptized children, 
and characterises the common Scholastic teaching as pure Pelagianism. 

* De Theol. Discipl., XIII., &. 

” Denzinger, Enchiridion, n. 1526 (1389): “. . . locum illum et statum 
medium expertem culpae et poenae inter regnum Deiet damnationem aeternam.” 
The italicised clause indicates the precise point of distinction between the 
Pelagian and the modern Catholic view. The Pelagians denied that either 
guilt or penalty had been incurred by Adam’s descendants on account of 
his sin; Catholics hold that there is some kind of guilt in original sin (and 
it is here the mystery lies), and that the privation of the beatifie vision, 
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This condemnation was the death-knell of extreme 
Augustinianism, while the mitigated Augustinianism of 
Bellarmine and Bossuet has been rejected by the great bulk 
of modern Catholic theologians. Suarez, for example, 
ignoring Bellarmine’s protest, continued to teach what 
Catharinus had taught—that non-baptized children will 
not only enjoy perfect natural happiness, but that they 
will rise with immortal bodies and have their dwelling- 
place in this renovated world’; and, without insisting 
on this latter detail, the Jesuit school and the great majority 
of independent theologians down to this day have main- 
tained that the state of unbaptized children will be one of 
perfect natural happiness, just the same as it would have 
been if God had never established the present supernatural 
order. This clearly is the only consistent conclusion 
that can be drawn from the principle that nature, and 
the rights and powers of nature, were unaffected by the 
fall; and this principle has had comparatively few 
contradicters among recent Catholic theologians.? Most of 
the Thomists, on the other hand, were opposed to admitting 
either the principle or the conclusion without qualifica- 
tion, and stood out accordingly for some kind of compromise 
with Augustinianism. They maintained that nature itself 
was wounded and weakened intrinsically, or at least 
extrinsically, by the fall, and that ihis compels us to deny 
that ‘hose dying in original sin can be admitted to perfect 
natural happiness. They granted, for the most part, 
exemption not only from the pain of sense, but from any 
positive spiritual suffering on account of the loss of the 
beatific vision; some even granted a certain limited 
degree of natural happiness; but nearly all denied that 
this happiness is as complete as it would be in the hypo- 
thetical state of pure nature. There are still, no doubt, 
some theologians who maintain this position, but it is 
safe to say that they are only a small minority, and that 
their influence counts for little. {t is not only permissible 
to hold, but it would be somewhat rash to condemn, the 


while consistent subjectively with perfect natural happiness, is objectively 
and in fact a penalty imposed on account of Adam’s sin. 
* De Vitiis et Peccat, ix., sect. 6, n. 4. 


* Schmid, Quaestiones Select. ex Theol Dogm. (Paderborn, 1891), is one of 
these few. 
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consoling belief that a state of perfect natural happiness 
will be the eternal lot of those who die with only original 
sin on their souls. No other belief is consistent with a 
worthy rational conception of the Divine attributes. 

But if this be so, what is to be said in reply to the argu- 
men! which possessed such weight in the eyes of Bellarmine 
and others—viz., that Catholic tradition is committed 
to the teaching of St. Augustine and the Council of 
Carthage, and that the Council of Florence seems to teach 
the same thing? Not a few modern theologians simply 
ignore the difficulty or try in various ways to avoid facing 
it squarely and candidly. Thus some, in open defiance 
of history, say that St. Augustine retracted his severer 
teaching, appealing for proof to the text I have quoted 
from the De Libero Arbitrio,’ one of his earliest works! 
Others deny or call in doubt the authenticity of the third 
Canon of Carthage, though its authenticity is quite certain ; 
while others again recur to the equally unhistorical supposi- 
tion that it was for claiming supernatural happiness for 
unbaptized children that the Pelagians were condemned. 
The true answer to the difficulty is provided by insisting 
in the first place on what there has been a tendency to 
forget, that St. Augustine’s private authority is not to be 
confounded with the infallible authority of the Catholic 
Yhurch, and by taking account in the next place of the 
confusion introduced into the Pelagian controversy by the 
want on both sides of any clear conception of the distinc- 
tion between the natural and the supernatural order. 
St. Augustine was inclined to deny this distinction altogether, 
and though the Pelagians—or at least some of them— 
had a glimmering of it, they based their claim to natural 
happiness for unbaptized children on a denial of the fall 
and original sin. No kind of fault or penalty, according 
to them, had been inherited from Adam, so that, even 
granting that the glory of heaven is not intended for the 
unbaptized, their exclusion from it is no proof of original 
sin. Moreover, the Pelagians further confused the issue 
by identifying with “‘ life eternal,’ as spoken of in Sacred 
Scripture, this state of natural happiness of which there 
was question. In these circumstances there was no con- 
sistent way of defending original sin except by condemning 


1 E.g., Mazzella, De Deo Creante, n. 1043. 
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the locus medius of the Pelagians ; and, even if it be allowed 
for the sake of argument that the Canon of the Council of 
Carthage acquired the authority of an infallible definition, 
one must interpret it in the light of what was understood 
to be at issue by both sides in the controversy, and there- 
fore add to the simple locus medius the qualification which 
is added by Pius VI. when he speaks of “ locum illum et 
statum medium expertem culpae et poenae”’ in the con- 
stitution “‘ Auctorem Fidei.” In regard to the definition 
of the Council of Florence, it is to be observed that what- 
ever may seem prima facie to be the most natural inter- 
pretation of the words used, one must consider it incredible 
that there was any intention to define a question so remote 
from the issues on which reunion with the Greeks depended ; 
a question, too, which was recognised at the time as being 
open to free discussion, and continued to be so regarded 
by theologians for several centuries afterwards. And 
taking the words as they stand, it is clear that what they 
principally intend to deny is the postponement of final 
awards till the day of judgment. Those dying in original 
sin are said to descend into hell, but this does not necessarily 
mean anything more than that they are excluded eternally 
from the vision of God, which is the actual destiny of all 
men. In this sense they are damned—that is, they fail 
to attain supernatural salvation ; and this, viewed objectively, 
is a punishment. Thus, taken even in its most literal 
meaning, the Council of Florence does not deny the possi- 
bility of subjective happiness for those dying in original 
sin; and this is all that is needed from the dogmatic view- 
point to vindicate current Catholic teaching. 

When all has been said, there remains an element of 
mystery in the Catholic doctrine of original sin. But 
the burden of the mystery is very much lightened by 
the freedom we enjoy to interpret so mildly the effects of 
this inherited sin. 

P. J. Toner. 





Che Rew Cestament and the Rewlp 
Discovered Cexts of the Graeco- 
Roman Period. 


SrupEnts of the Old Testament are in our days accustomed 
to set the highest value on archeological work in the East. 
It is now regarded as obvious that ancient Palestine ought 
not to be studied as if it had been a land apart holding no 
communication with other countries. It is no longer 
necessary to prove that the thought-world of Israel and 
Judah had something in common with the civilisation of 
the rest of the ancient East. Theologians are now the most 
eager students of Orientalia at our universities. The 
immense number of works on the archeology of the Old 
Testament which the Continental universities—notably 
those of Germany—are putting forth yearly shows the trend 
of public opinion. The Old Testament stands, then, no 
longer alone. It is an admitted view that to understand it 
one needs something more than a version—even a good 
version—in the vernacular, of its text. It is admitted that 
to know the Old Testament one must understand the East, 
and to understand the East one has to drudge for years 
through archeology, ancient history and philology. Every 
day it is becoming clearer how immense the field of Old 
Testament work really is, and how true to fact—even from 
a purely natural point of view—is the contention that the 
man in the street is not a safe exegetist of the Old Testament. 

The public opinion, however, which very rightly exacts so 
much from the specialist in the Old Testament, is more 
kindly disposed to the student of the New Testament. 
After all, we are told, there is an immense difference between 
the two records of God’s Word. The new Testament has 
arisen in the clear light of history. We know with practi- 
cally full certainty the authors who composed its different 
books. We have a fair knowledge of its historical back- 
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ground. We have MSS. of its text which bring us down 
almost to its first publication. We find its words echoed 
constantly in the writings of men of the earliest Christian 
period. With a knowledge of “ Biblical Greek” we can 
understand its message. The New Testament is practically 
quite intelligible from within itself. It can gain but little, 
if anything, from the work of archeologists, and its most 
serious problems are either purely text-critical, or such at 
least as must be solved from within the text itself. In 
such a view as this the New Testament specialist had his 
sphere clearly marked out, and his work, if doctrinally more 
important, was scientifically much simpler than that of the 
Old Testament student. It comes to us then with some- 
thing like a shock of surprise to learn that the New 
Testament can gather new meaning from the work of the 
excavators in Egypt and the East generally. Yet a 
moment’s reflection will make it clear that the text of the 
New Testament, like that of the Old, does leave some 
problems unsolved. 

We know that the Jewish community after the Exile was 
very different from the Jewish world of the monarchic 
period. It had lost nearly all its political importance. Its 
form of government had been changed Its members were 
fast forgetting the language of their fathers, and long before 
the time of Christ they had, as a body, quite forgotten it. 
For nearly two centuries they were brought into the closest 
contact with the customs and thought of an entirely alien 
race—the Persians. Often, the Judzans had to send 
their contingents with the huge Persian armies that 
swept down by the highlands of Judah to meet the forces of 
Egypt, and no doubt the veterans who returned from the 
wars brought with them many a strange foreign custom. 
When the Persian power was broken—a power not less 
alien to the Semite spirit took its place—the power of 
Hellenism,’ and Judza had to adapt itself to new masters 


' Hellenism is taken in this paper to mean the form of civilisation which 
was spread over the world by the campaigns of Alexander. The word €éAAnvifew 
means simply to speak Greek, or behave as a Greek, and would be most 
naturally used in reference to a non-Greek—just as ‘ovdaifew would naturally 
be predicated of non-Jews. The word éAAnvwpds ought then to be used in 
the first instance in reference to elements of Greek culture assimilated by 
non-Greeks. It is used here, however, in the widest sense of the whole system 
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and at least tolerate their way of looking at things. We 
know all this in outline. We know, too, how the spirit of 
Judaism stood out at times against the advances of forcign 
civilisations—the Maccabean war was such an outstanding 
against the forces of Hellenism. We know, however, little 
beyond the barest outlines of the post-exilic period. Yet the 
people to whom Christ preached were the outcome of all the 
changing fortunes of the post-exilic period. They were, as 
men mostly are, the creatures of their time and circum- 
stances. Now it is but fair that we should seek knowledge 
of Our Lord’s hearers from the New Testament student. 
The Judaism against which Our Lord preached so bitterly 
was not the Code of Sinai—but the mass which was leavened 
by the ‘“‘ traditions of the fathers.” Yet the text of the 
New Testament gives us little insight into this later 
Judaism, though we clearly must try to understand it. 
Here then the Sacred Text points beyond itself, and its 
students must not shrink back from the drudgery of tracing 
the growth of Rabbinical Judaism down through the post- 
exilic and the early Christian period. 

Again, little as we learn from the Sacred Text of the 
official doctrine of the period in which Christ began to 
preach, we learn still less about the thought of the ordinary 
citizen of Palestine at the time. We have yet to construct 
the concrete world in which Christ so strikingly stood forth. 
We have yet to make quite clear to ourselves how the men 
thought and expressed themselves to whom the kingdom of 
God was first preached. It is true Christ used such words 
in His teaching as went home straight to the minds and 
hearts of His hearers. His Gospel, in spite of the depth of 
its meanings, was immediately a message to the care- 
worried simple peasants of Palestine. Its highest truths 
were shadowed forth in pictures taken fiom the every- 
day life of the simple folk who listened to Him. No one has 
ever realised as Our Lord did that the highest and lowliest 
come together and express each other. The men who 
followed after Christ to hear His words were not so many 
lay-figures or symbols, but living men with thoughts and 


of culture which was diffused throughout the ancient world as a result of 
the wars of Alexander. C/. Zahn, Hinleitung in das neue Testament, Vol. L., 
p- 51. Mahaffy, The Progress of Hellenism tn Alexander's Empire, p. 1 ff. 
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a history, and we have to think out for ourselves the thoughts 
of these earnest peasants to realise the world which reacted 
to Christ’s teaching. Yet from Christ’s words, simple as they 
are, we cannot learn all we need of the age He worked in— 
just as we cannot tell all the nature of the soil from the 
seed which is strewn upon it. The student of the New 
Testament is here in face of a difficulty which old-world 
methods will not solve. “But if we cannot reconstruct the 
mind of the Palestinian peasant who was touched by the 
New Master’s words from those words themselves, whither 
shall we go? Simple people do not write autobiographies 
or keep diaries, and the peasant of Palestine was not con- 
cerned with what future ages might think of him. 

Perhaps the light which the Text itself does not give us 
may, after all, come from elsewhere. It may be possible 
to put together from extra-biblical sources a picture of the 
world to which the Gospel of Christ first appealed. It is 
true, to seek light on the New Testament from a source 
outside itself is to take the same attitude towards the New 
Testament that has been taken towards the Old: it is to 
recognise, partially at least, that the New Testament world 
in Judza was not out of touch with the rest of the world at 
the time. It is an obvious fact that the early Church was 
strongly Greek in spirit. The language of its sacred books 
even was Greek. This fact itself should point to the 
possibility that we might yet find somewhere parallels to 
the thought and language of the New Testament in some 
part of the Hellenistic world. It has been usual, however, 
to regard the Greek of the Bible as something quite peculiar, 
a special language standing all alone. We have been 
accustomed to hear the expressions—‘ Biblical Greek,” 
** Jewish Greek,” the ‘“ Greek of the Jewish Diaspora,” 
“* Semitised Greek ’’—used to voice the thought that the 
language of the New Testament is a thing quite apart. 
It is obvious to the most unobservant that the Greek, say 
of St. Mark, is unlike that of Plato, and that there is lacking 
everywhere in the sacred writings all the correctness and 
carefulness of the Greek authors studied by our school- 
boys. The Greek of the New Testament, therefore, must 
belong to the post-classical type of Greek which is usually 
called Hellenistic. This has been generally maintained, 
but it has been also maintained that the Hellenistic Greek 
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of the Bible stands out of connection with any other kind or 
department of that language. This view may be partly 
due to a sort of feeling that the Gospel ought to have a 
language of its own, because of its unique sacredness. It 
seems naturak enough, too, to explain the peculiarities of 
the New Testament by the Semitic nationality of its writers. 
Yet, however easy it may be to say of a New Testament 
word not found in the classics, that it is ‘‘ Biblical,” or of 
an unusual construction that it is a “ Semitism,” strictly 
scientific inquiry will not be satisfied with such explanations. 
On the other hand, if we find other Greek texts dating from 
the beginning of the Christian Era and before it which show 
most of the peculiarities in vocabulary and construction of 
the Biblical language—texts which do not come from Jews 
in the Diaspora or at home—we may find reason to suspect 
the uniqueness of Biblical Greek, and perhaps we shall in 
the end be pleased enough to be able to set parallel texts of 
the same age beside it. If it can be shown that men of all 
classes throughout the Hellenistic world wrote and spoke a 
language which is practically the same as that of the New 
Testament, we can see how widened will be the sphere of 
New Testament study in consequence and what little value 
there is in many cases in the catch-words “ Biblical,” 
** Semitism ” as explanations. 

It has been known for quite a long time that the Hellenistic 
period had left numerous records of itself, literary and 
non-literary. Yet, strangely enough, these records seem to 
have had little interest for either philologists or theologians. 
The former, intent on the classical writers, regarded the 
scattered records of the Hellenistic period as scarcely worth 
troubling about. The theologians took no interest in them, 
partly because they could not easily read them, and partly 
because they too assumed there was nothing to be learned 
fromthem. But ours is a curious age, strenuously upturning 
the ruins of old worlds to read their secrets. The historical 
instinct is keener now than it ever has been, and every scrap 
of writing that brings us voices from the past is sought after 
with intense eagerness. Further, though our museums have 
long possessed large numbers of documents from the Greco- 
Roman period, the main finds in that department have been 
made quite recently, and have been so amazing that 
scholars—theologians included—have at last been forced to 
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consider them. The man to whom most, if not all, the 
credit is due of pointing out the importance of the new 
texts for the New Testament is a theologian—Professor 
Deissmann,’ of Berlin. For nearly twenty years this 
earnest worker has urged at all times the necessity of fuller 
historical and philological training for New Testament work, 
and in his different publications he has shown how scattered 
fragments of the Hellenistic period may be put together to 
throw light on the Sacred Text. He has done more than 
any other to show that Biblical Greek is not such a unique 
reality as older writers have assumed it to be. This he has 
done by closest analysis of the Biblical text and exhaustive 
comparison of it with the newly-discovered texts of the 
Greco-Roman period. He has been fortunate enough to 
arouse the attention of some of the best authorities in 
Greek philology of our time,’ and now every year sees quite 
a large number of historical, philological and theological 
publications which concern themselves with the new depart- 
ment of study. I will try in this paper to point out the 
nature and general contents of the texts on which Professor 
Deissmann lays such stress. In a further paper I hope to 
illustrate their exegetical and doctrinal importance. 

Putting aside the purely literary’ portion of the new 
texts we may classify those texts which throw light on the 
New Testament as (a) Inscriptions, (b) papyrus documents, 
and (c) Ostraka texts.‘ 

(a) The public records of ancient Babylon and Egypt 


1 The most important of Professor Deissmann’s works are: Bibelstudien, 
1895 ; Neue Bibelstudien, published in an English version with the Bibelstudien, 
1901 ; Die sprachliche Erforschung der griechischen Bibel, 1988 ; Hellenistisches 
Griechisch, article in Herzog’s Real Encly., Vol. VII., p. 627 £.; The Philology 
of the Greek Bible, lectures delivered in Cambridge, published in the Expositor, 
Oct., 1907, and following numbers; Licht vom Osten, 1908 (cited as L. O.). 

* Oj. the delightful work of Dr. Moulton, Grammar of N. T. Greek, Vol. L., 
Prolegomena, Edinburgh, 1906 ; and the well-known book of Professor Thumb, 
Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, Strassburg, 1901. Other 
important works written in a similar spirit are Helbing’s Grammatik der 
Septuaginta, Gottingen, 1907, and Mayser’s Grammatik der griechischen 
Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit, Leipzig, 1906. 

* The reader will find an interesting account of the literary papyri in an 
article by Mr. Kenyon in the Quarterly Review, April, 1908. Kenyon has 
given a list of the literary papyri in his Palaeography of Greek Papyri, 
Appendix II. 

* For this classification, cf. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, p. 6 ff. 
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were written mostly on brick, stone, bronze and ivory. 
Where other material was used it was used sparingly, for 
the old world dealt mostly, so to speak, in eternities. For 
Babylon the use of brick or stone as a writing material was 
practically a necessity, and even the simple folk inscribed 
their contracts and wrote their friendly letters on tablets 
which were almost imperishable. It is to this circumstance, 
indeed, that we owe our intimate knowledge of ancient 
Babylonian life. In the ruins of her cities the tablets which 
record the thoughts of her people have survived. Outside 
of Babylon and Assyria, however, the documents on stone 
and brick and metal are generally of public rather than of 
private interest. It was but natural that the ancient 
nations should set down their laws and rules of city govern- 
ment, records of treaties, and votive and dedicatory 
inscriptions on lasting material. This custom of handing 
down to all time the record of important public facts was 
universal in the ancient eastern as it was afterwards in the 
western world. Even in our days the custom is not unknown. 
Classical students are familiar with multitudes of Greek and 
Latin inscriptions dating from the period just before the 
beginning of the Christian Era. These inscriptions are of 
all kinds ‘—on stone, bronze, lead, gold, wax ; some of them 
ave thumb-nail sketches on walls, others are legends on 
coins and medals. We have, at our disposal, temple- 
archives in stone ; we have temple-recipes for the sacrifices— 
inscribed in the temples themselves. We have police regula- 
tions which were set up on slabs in the cities. We have 
boundary stones with legends telling us of the lands whose 
limits they fixed and of the men to whom the lands belong:d. 
All our inscriptions are not, however, of this public nature. 
We have simple and familiar inscriptions as well from the 
Greco-Roman period. We have roof-tiles bearing the name 
of the firm or individual that made them, and often telling 
us for what purpose they were intended. We have the 
broken-off handles of wine jars that tell us what brand of 
wine was most favoured and where the busiest wine trade 
was carried on. We have scores of tombstone inscriptions 


* Professor Deissmann gives an account of the various publications of 
inscriptions, L.O., p. 7 ff. A great deal of interesting information about the 
inscriptions may be had by the reader in a little work by Ziebarth, Kulturbilder, 
aus griechischen Stadten, Leipzig, 1907. 
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where one may often set together a life-story from a word. 
We have tesseree of bronze with inscriptions which served 
as tickets to admit to the public court or to the theatre. We 
have objects of all kinds that were given as presents bearing 
the name of the donor and recipient. We have rings bearing 
stones carved with pretty pictures, and speaking the fond 
wishes of friends and lovers. 

The historical science of to-day knows how to piece these 
fragments together to reconstruct the busy life of which 
they are reflections. Their value for the New Testament 
is their importance in helping us to form a picture of the 
Hellenistic public world. Yet these inscriptions are mostly 
stiff, and often pedantic. They follow frequently stereo- 
typed literary models. The breath of life is not vigorous in 
them. It is true they often give interesting parallels to 
Biblical phrases (as we shall see), but they do not bring us 
very near to the peasant to whom Our Lord spoke. They 
are immensely important for secular history, for they give 
us glimpses of every section of the mighty Greco-Roman 
world. They have been found in every land from the 
Euphrates to the Rhine and from the Nile Valley away to 
England. And as the student of the New Testament must 
study the world in which Christ’s doctrines first spread he 
cannot afford to neglect this new and immense field of 
inquiry. 

(6) But for the theologian there is a much more interesting 
class of ancient documents. While Babylon was using the 
clumsy brick tablet, even for intimate letters and general 
friendly correspondence, the dweller in the Nile Valley 
wrote his letters and kept his accounts on a much more 
suitable material. He used stone and metal for his important 
public documents, but the papyrus plant superseded all 
other materials for the ordinary writing purposes of the 
Egyptian. As far back as the Ancient Empire (about 
2600 B.C.) we find papyrus in ordinary use in Egypt as a 
writing material. There is no reason to think that its use 
was not even then very ancient. All through the centuries 
papyrus continued to be the favourite writing material of 
all classes. It is practically certain that there was a papyrus 
original for even the oldest documents on stone which we 
possess, but our papyri are mostly of a non-public kind ; 
and it is interesting to note that all the remains of Egyptian 
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light literary work that we possess have come to us on 
papyri. Frail as papyrus looks, it is almost as indifferent 
to time and decay as the pyramids. The fragments which 
we possess from the Ancient Empire are still strong, and the 
writing on them is as fresh almost to the eye as if it had 
been written but yesterday. The ancient papyri may 
sometimes look frail and dust-like, and one fears to touch 
them lest they should crumble away, yet they are mostly 
stronger than they seem, and most of them will outlive the 
books of our time. Here again the old world dealt in 
eternities. But what is this wonderful material which has 
thus stood above the ravages of time ? There is a very old 
description of its preparation in the elder Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
13 8) which modern authorities assure us to be substantially 
correct. According to this account of Pliny' the pith of 
the plant, which grows in a sort of triangular stem which 
a man’s hand can span, was cut into thin strips of the height 
of the papyrus required. Then a number of these strips were 
laid side by side and a glutinous preparation poured thinly 
over them. Another layer of similar strips was then laid 
across the first, and the two layers were pressed or beaten 
together. Finally, the surfaces of the piece of papyrus 
thus secured were polished. It is obvious that the fibres on 
the two sides ran at right angles to each other. As the 
height of a piece of papyrus was, as a rule, much less than its 
breadth, we may define the two sides as the horizontal and 
vertical. The writing was, in the first instance, nearly 
always on the horizontal side, and ran therefore with the 
fibres. For this reason the sides of a papyrus on which the 
fibres run horizontally is called the “‘ recto”’ ; the vertical 
side is called the ‘‘ verso.” The length of papyri varies 
enormously, and some of those we possess are up to forty 
yards in length. The recto was inside, and as a roll was 
being read it was rolled and unrolled at the same time. 
There is an obvious advantage in having the writing on the 
inside, and there is a further practical advantage for the 
rolling in having the vertical fibres outside and the horizontal 
inside. The distinction of recto and verso is sometimes 


* Cj., Kenyon, Palaeography of Greek Papyri, p. 14 ff. A very interesting 
account of the folding of papyrus-rolls_ by the well-known Berlin expert, Hugo 
ibscher, may be read in the Archiv. fir Papyrusforschung, May 11, 1909. 
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useful in determining the dates of papyri-texts. When both 
sides are written on if may be assumed, as a general rule, that 
the text on the recto is the older—the two sides were scarcely 
ever used for the same text. The writing material thus 
described was used in Egypt from the earliest period of its 
history down to Arabic conquest in the seventh century of 
our era. 

During the last century the dry soil of Egypt has put 
thousands of papyri into our hands. From about 1820 
papyri have been coming to light in various places— 
Memphis, Thebes, Hermonthis, Syene (Assuan). In 1877 
an immense quantity of papyri were found in the Faiyum, 
and papyri have been coming to light in many districts of 
the Faiyum since that time—at Arsinoé, Heracleopolis, 
Hermopolis, &c., &c. In 1899-1900 Grenfell and Hunt 
discovered a great number of papyri at Tebtunis.' The 
village of Oxyrynchos has supplied the same fortunate 
excavators with huge masses of the most valuable texts. 
The find at Tebunis was a strange one. The excavators had 
previously sought for papyrus rolls chiefly in the 
cemeteries—for such rolls were usually buried with the dead. 
One of the workmen came, in the search, on the mummy of a 
crocodile which he threw aside in disgust. The mummy fell 
to pieces, and to the delight of the excavators was found to 
be enveloped in a mass of inscribed papyri. The excavators 
dug then eagerly on all sides for crocodile mummies, and 
though every mummy had not papyrus cartonnage the 
harvest of texts taken from the crocodiles was still consider- 
able. These crocodile papyri were mostly from the business 
archives of private houses and offices. The Egyptians were 
an expert business people, and stored up all their business 
documents with great care. In the latter days some 
bright spirit hit on the idea of using some of the 
piles of documents as casing for the venerated crocodiles, 
and to him is due the find at Tebtunis. There are, 
beyond a doubt, thousands of documents preserved 
in a similar way which yet await discovery. Thus, in 
Kasr el Banat, Grenfell and Hunt found, in two houses 
that stood side by side, nearly a hundred documents 
from the time of Domitian and Trajan, the entire correspond- 
ence of an old veteran turned landlord—Lucius Bellenus 


‘Cj. Fayum Towns and their Papyri, by Grenfell and Hunt, p. 17 ff. 
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Gemellus.' But, besides graves and private houses, there 
is another and much richer source of-papyri. I mean the 
refuse heaps which are found outside of every town and 
village of Egypt. The Arabs call these refuse heaps K6m. 
They are often little mountains from 20 to 70 yards in height. 
These refuse heaps consist of all kinds of rubbish—broken 
pottery, ashes, coals, &c. Cast away among all this refuse 
have been found huge quantities of papyrus fragments, and 
often long papyrus rolls—the waste paper refuse of all sorts 
of private houses and bureaus. At Oxyrynchos the exca- 
vators found the rubbish baskets filled ready for the refuse 
heaps and containing numbers of papyrus rolls. The 
wonderful climate of Egypt has preserved the upper strata of 
these refuse heaps almost intact. They are therefore a most 
fruitful storehouse of precious texts. 

Now, what are the general contents of these papyri texts 
from the cemeteries, private houses, crocodile mummies and 
refuse heaps? It will be clear at once from the place of 
their finding that such papyri come chiefly from the homes 
of the people and belonged to the life of the country. Apart 
from those of them which contain literary or Scriptural? 
texts, they are nearly all of a popular, non-literary kind. 
They are dated at all periods from the Plotemaic until far 
down into the Byzantine period. They are written in 
every language that was spoken in the Nile Valley from 
400 B.C. until 700 A.D. They are documents from the 
lives of the simple people who lived in Egypt during that 
important period of the world’s history. On stones and metal, 
states and communities published their doings for ever, 
but on these papyri, which the climate of Egypt has strangely 
preserved for us, men wrote the speeding thoughts and 
passing deeds of every day. The papyri give us, as it were, 
snap-shots of the actual life of society in times almost 
unknown, and these snap-shots are soft and rich and delicate, 
like a Dutch landscape painting—not merely high lights or 
deep shadows, but both and all the grades between. It 
may be said that science has now quite as much and as 
useful material to reconstruct the private and economic life 
of the ancient world as it has in the archives of the Middle 

* Fayum Towns, &c., p. 44. 


* Professor Deissmann gives a short account of the theological—including 
Scriptural—papyri, L. O., p. 20 ff. 
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Ages to put together for us the medieval world. The texts 
are from the lives of people, as we said, and their contents 
are as manifold as life itself is various. We have among 
them legal documents of all thinkable kinds—contracts of 
letting and hiring, bills, receipts, contracts of marriage, 
letters of divorce, wills, directions of officials, proceedings of 
trials, and innumerable tax documents; further, we have 
among them letters and notes of all kinds: pupils’ note- 
books, magical texts, horoscopes, diaries, &c., &c. They 
bring before us men of all classes and conditions. We see 
from them the trades that were practised and the hire the 
workmen received. Millers, gardeners, tailors, dyers, per- 
fume dealers, pedlars of all kinds, donkey drivers, gold- 
smiths, cooks, vineyard labourers, painters, fish-dealers, 
rent collectors and others pass in procession before us like 
swiftly passing pictures in a magic-lantern orjcinematograph 
exhibition. The texts are so straight and simple that we 
can fancy we see the motley throng saluting as they file by. 
We can amuse ourselves by comparing the different hand- 
writings and building up from some peculiar twist in a letter 
or awkward slant in a line the character of the writers of the 
texts. We can judge from the style of the documents the 
education of the different scribes, and it is intensely 
interesting to find in the texts quite often a phrase with 
which we are familiar in our Greek New Testament and 
which our exegetists had claimed as “ Biblical” or as 
‘“* Semitic.” So little has been done for the new papyri up 
to this that we cannot yet estimate how far this wealth of 
new information may bring us. But one thing is clear— 
the texts are of immense value for the student of the Greek 
Bible. It is true the papyri come nearly altogether from 
Egypt, and may therefore seem of less value and one-sided. 
But it will be remembered that the Greek Old Testament 
comes from Egypt too; and it is further a fact that the 
amazing levelling of national barriers brought about by 
Hellenism and the extraordinary internationalism that 
sprang from it are nowhere in the ancient world more 
visible than in Egypt. For the theologian the Greek papyri 
will, of course, claim the chief attention, particularly those 
ofthe Ptolemaic period. 


‘4The reader can form a fair idea of the varied nature of the papyri by 
looking into the splendid publications of Grenfell and Hunt—The Ozyrynchus 
Papyri, The Hibeh Papyrs, Fayum Towns and their Papyri, &c. 
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(c) The papyri paint for us a vivid picture. They bring 
us, if not to Christ’s immediate hearers, yet to their 
immediateineighbours, and we find these neighbours writing 
unconscious autobiographies in a language which strongly 
reminds us of New Testament Greek. We know that 
Our Lord’s first hearers and followers were the poor. We 
know, too, that for centuries the members of His Church 
were chiefly the poor. %,The papyri texts are often indeed the 
writings of the poorjand simple tradesmen of Egypt, but 
there is a further class of texts which bring us still nearer 
to the poor of Christ’s time—the so-called Ostraka texts. 
An Ostrakon is a potsherd, a shapeless piece of broken 
pottery—not a very attractive writing material surely. 
Anyone who has ever been in an Egyptian museum will 
have noticed numbers of jars and vases of brownish pottery. 
The ostraka which we here refer to are the fragments of 
similar jars shattered by some awkward hand.’ They were 
used to write upon at a very early period in Egypt. We 
have ostraka inscribed with hieratic texts from the Old and 
Middle Empire in Egypt, and we have large numbers of 
Ostrakon texts from the New Empire. It is antecedently 
probable .that the ostraka are older as a writing material 
than papyrus. It is easier to break a jar than to prepare 
a piece of polished papyrus, and jars were broken in ancient 
Egypt with the same ease and frequency as they are with us. 
Ostraka were used to write on not merely in Egypt alone. 
They were used for this purpose from the earliest periods 
in all the countries which border on the Mediterranean,’ 
but it is from Egypt we get our chief supply. Inscribed 
ostraka have been found everywhere in Egypt—in the ruins 
of houses and monasteries and in the refuse heaps. 
They are everywhere, and cost almost nothing to buy. Like 
the papyri they are written in every language spoken in 
Egypt from the time of the Ptolemies until the Arabs 
annexed Egypt—Egyptian (hieratic and demotic script), 
Coptic, Greek, Latin, Aramaic, Arabic, &c. The Greek 


' Fragments of limestone were often employed in the same way as the 
bits of broken pottery, and they are usually called ostraka in scientific 
literature. 

* Most readers will remember in this reference the legislation of Cleisthenes 
regarding Ostracism. His legislation was not the beginning of ostrakon- 
writing in Athens. He prescribed ostraka as the writing material because 
they cost nothing. 
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ostraka are the most numerous and, for us, of course, the 
most important. Their contents are as varied as those of 
the papyri—letters, contracts, bills, tax documents, but 
above all, receipts for taxes. The ostraka were naturally the 
writing material of the poor. The better and wealthier 
classes used, of course, papyrus whenever they could have 
it, and we find them sometimes begging to be excused for 
using ostraka because they could not find papyrus to buy. 
Hitherto the ostraka have not been sufficiently studied, and 
their value for the New Testament is not yet sufficiently 
recognised.' 

The language of all the different classes of Greek docu- 
ments just mentioned—later inscriptions, papyri and 
ostraka—is, in spite of the immense expanse of empire 
throughout which we find them, practically the same. It 
is the language which is called by different writers ‘‘ Hellenis- 
tic Greek,” ‘‘ Greek-world language,” ‘‘ Middle Greek,” 
“Late Greek” Kowy2 It may be convenient to define 
it as the form of development which popular Greek showed 
from the time of Alexander until about the sixth century 
after Christ. It would be just as incorrect to limit the title 
** Hellenistic Greek ” to the Greek of Jews dwelling among 
Greeks or having dealings with Greeks as it would be to 
speak of Hellenistic art as the art of Greek-speaking Jews 
or of the Grzeco-Semitic East. We know the Greek world- 
language that was established by Alexander’s campaigns 
nowadays, not merely through Jewish writings, but through 
the mass of texts which we have at hand in the papyri and 
ostraka. If we wished to look on Greek as an historical 
growth we might mark off as stages in that growth ancient 
(or classical) Greek, middle (or late) Greek, and modern 
Greek, and then we should have to identify the language 


* The best work on the Greek Ostraka that has yet appeared is Wilcken’s 
Griechische Ostraka aus Agypten und Nubien, Berlin, 1899. The same scholar 
is also well known for his valuable specialis tpublication Archiv. far Papyrus- 
forschung. In this periodical everything of interest concerning papyri and 
ostraka is announced. 

* Vide Deissmann, Hellenistisches Griechisch, passim ; cf. Moulton, Proleg., 
chap. II. 

*"EAAnvrrds and “EBpaioe appear in Acts vi. 1 as in opposition within the 
Christian community itself. In Acts ix. 29 the “EAAnvwrd: seem to be the 
Jews at Jerusalem who were opposed to Christianity. But there is no reason 
for confining the title either to Christian or anti-Christian Jews. C7. note, p. 1. 
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of our new texts with the second stage. This language— 
the Kow7—was the outcome of the mighty expansion of 
Greek civilisation under Alexander. With Alexander then— 
himself not a Greek—there begins really the empire of Greece, 
for through his campaigns way was made for Greek trade 
and Greek philosophy all over the ancient world. We 
sometimes speak of the world in which the Gospel first 
spread as the Roman world, but it was really a Grecian 
world with the centre of authority in Rome. It was first 
under the rule of Rome that Greek ideals reached their full 
power in the East. There was little common among the 
legions that kept up the Roman name in the East but a 
smattering of Greek civilisation. And the student of 
classical Roman literature knows how Greek in the Empire 
was much more studied and appreciated than the native 
Latin. We cannot here take time to discuss the troubled 
question as to the precise constitution of this world, Greek 
or Kowy! We can only again insist that it was a unity, and 
that the spoken Greek of Syria, Macedonia, Caria, Egypt was 
the same. There were, no doubt, local differences in pro- 
nunciation, and in each country certain forms of expression 
would be more popular. But for all purposes of intercourse 
the world of the first Gospel preaching was of one tongue, 
and that tongue was the Kowy, 

It only remains to determine how far the Kowy had made 
its way into Palestine. If it can be shown that Palestine 
was deeply influenced by Hellenistic ideals and language it 
will perhaps be easier to show that the Greek of the New 
Testament does not, and need not, stand alone. This will 
in the end make it easier to understand why the Gospel 
which was to be preached “ to every creature ”’ should have 
been set down, in so far as it was written, in Greek. If we 
can show, further, that the Kovw7 was influential in Palestine 
at Our Lord’s time the importance of contemporary docu- 
ments in the Kowy from other countries will be readily 
seen—readily seen, that is, if the psychological value of a 
common civilisation is fully realised. The student of 
Biblical history will remember that Alexander found little 
difficulty in extending his authority over Palestine. His 


‘ Mayser gives a list of the views in the first chapter of his grammar. See 
above. 
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coming meant for the Jews merely a change of masters.’ 
In the struggles between Ptolemies and Seleucids for the 
possession of all Syria—including Palestine—the Jews were 
of course deeply interested, but beyond showing a certain pre- 
ference at first for the Egyptian rulers they took little active 
interest in the conflicts of Egypt and Syria. But both Egypt 
and Syria meant Hellenism—the former less, the latter more 
intense, Hellenism. With the final success of Syria the 
abiding power of Hellenistic influence in Palestine was also 
secured. The people were conscious enough that a new 
world was enveloping them, and those whose pious hope 
was set in the Torah did not fail to point out to their people 
what a wave of corruption threatened them. Feelings like 
these came to vigorous expression in the Maccabean out- 
rising against Syria. But in spite of the Maccabean war and 
the unceasing efforts of the religious leaders, Hellenism 
gradually made its way into Palestine, and the Maccabean 
princes ended by becoming Hellenists themselves. Even 
the Rabbinical writings contemporary with the beginning 
of Christianity are full of words of Hellenistic origin—words 
due not to any learned necessity or to pedantry, but drawn 
from the living vocabulary of the Kowy, The land of 
Judza was surrounded in Christ’s time by a network of 
Hellenistic cities. There were Hellenistic cities from the 
Pheenician coast to the east of the sea of Galilee and the 
Jordan—for instance, Cesarea, Acco, Damascus. South 
and south-east of the sea of Galilee we have a Greek district 
in the cities Hippos, Gadara, Scythopolis, Pella (in Mar. 
v. 20, vii. 31; Mat. iv. 25, called ) M4exators), Alexander 
himself had established Macedonian colonies in Samaria, and 
under Herod the Great, Sebaste became an important 
Greek centre. The same may be said of the cities Antipatris 
(Acts xxiii. 31) and Phasaelis north of Jericho. In many of 
these cities there was, of course, a Jewish as well as a foreign 
element. But the language in all these cities will have been 
chiefly Greek. When the Romans took over Samaria and 
Judza they did not, of course, Latinise them. The language 
of their administration was there, as everywhere, Greek. It 
must be noted, further, that the revival of Judaism before 

' For this section, cf. Thumb, op. cit., p. 105 ff. ; Schiirer, Gesch. des judischen 


Volkes 11*., p. 21 ff. ; Zahn, Einl., p. 25 ff; Mahaffy, Progress of Hellenism, 
Lecture VI. 
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Christ’s time brought back many a pious Jew to Jerusalem, 
who’after the toils of life wished to spend the evening of his 
days in the Holy City. From many strange lands the 
children of the Diaspora journeyed homeward or sent their 
gifts for the.,Temple. Jerusalem was the mother city not 
merely of Judza and Galillee, but of the Diaspora as well. 
The exiles who came back to dwell in the shadow of Shaddai 
will have spoken in the Holy City the language they knew 
best—the Kowy, These are the people, probably, whom we 
find betitled “‘ Hellenists”’ as opposed to Hebrews (cf. 
Acts vi. 1, ix. 29). 

All that has been said would go to show that in the cities 
of Palestine at Our Lord’s time Greek was widely spoken 
and understood. People engaged in trade were forced to 
learn it, and the educated classes—including the priests— 
would learn it as a matter of course. But how far did the 
country population in Palestine know Greek? It is certain 
that the ordinary language of the people was Aramaic; it 
is certain, too, that Christ used this language,chiefly in His 
preaching.’ Yet apparently simple folk called themselves 
by Greek names—for instance, Andrew and Philip—andjgwe 
can show that the Aramaic of the people was full of Greek 
loan words. That Our Lord spoke Greek at times is fairly 
evident. He speaks easily with Pilate, and it is fairly certain 
that Pilate knew no Aramaic.’ 

Can we say then that the population of Palestine was 
bilingual when Our Lord began to preach? No convincing 
answer can be given. It is as unreasonable to assert that 
Christ did all his preaching in Greek® as it is to maintain 
that the people knew only Aramaic. We shall probably be 
near the truth in holding that most of the Palestinians had 
a working knowledge of Greek, and that a large percentage 
of them could speak it with ease—that is, not as a language 
learned by study, but acquired by daily use. That the 

‘ For the whole question cf. Zahn, Einl., p. 9 ff. 

* Cf. also John XII. 21. 

* This is the view of Professor Mahaffy, op. cit., p. 131. Moulton quotes 
Mahaffy with approval, Proleg., p. 8. Zahn’s treatment is very full in the 
Einl. Mahaffy gives no convincing reasons for his theory, and yet his state- 
ment of it is made without modification. It has to be taken probably as an 
ipse dixit, and his American hearers will have treated it as such, as they pro- 


bably treated the numerous allusions of the reverend professor to Irish politics 
during the course of his lectures. 
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ordinary multitude in Jerusalem was bilingual we gather 
from the incidents related in Acts xxi. 37—xxii. 2, When 
Paul makes a sign that he wishes to speak a “‘ great silence ” 
is made ; then, when he begins his address in the Hebrew 
dialect (Aramaic) the people are pleasantly surprised, and 
hear him with great attention. They would have listened 
to a Greek discourse with patience ; they listen to an Aramaic 
address with positive interest.. The strongly Hellenistic 
character of the first Christian community points further to 
the presence of a large element of returned Jews in Jerusalem 
at Christ’s time (cf. Acts iv. 36, vi. 1-5, xi. 20, xxi. 16; 
Mark xv. 21; Roms. xvi. 13). Even, however, though the 
actual extent of Greek influence in the Palestine of Christ’s 
time cannot then be absolutely determined, we know that it 
was considerable enough to give reasons for thinking that 
the language of the New Testament might after all be brought 
into line with the Kow generally. This view is becoming 
more and more popular, and with the increase of its popu- 
larity the value of the new Kowy texts is becoming more 
and more evident. In a further paper I will indicate the 
method in which the papyri and other texts may be actually 
employed in exegesis. 
P. Boywan. 


* One can imagine a parallel case in any one of our Irish-speaking districts 
where English is also, to a certain extent, understood and spoken. One can 
easily understand how an Irish discourse would be received by a local audience 
with enthusiasm, though an English address would have been heard in the 
same circumstances with respect. 
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Biblische Studien. 


XIV Band, 1 und 2 Heft: 


Die Wiederkunjt Chrisit nach den Paulinischen Briefen, von Dr, Theol. 
Fritz Tillman, Privatdozent an der Universitat Bonn. Herder, Freiburg 
im Breisg. Pp. viii + 205. M. 5.60. 


XIV. Band, 3 Heft: 


Der Verjasser der Eliu—Reden (Job 32-37), eine kritische Untersuchung 
von Dr. Wenzel Posselt. Herder. Pp. viii + 111. M. 3 


XIV. Band, 4 Heft: 


Der Alttestamentliche Kanon der Antiochenischen Schule, gekrénte Preischrift 
von Dr. Ludwig Dennefeld. Herder. Pp. vi + 93. M. 2.60. 


Considerations of space compel me to notice these works together, though 
each might well demand a separate notice. All three have been published 
by the well-known firm of Herder during the present year. The first and 
largest of the three deals with the interesting and difficult question as to 


whether St. Paul regarded the Second Coming of Christ and the end of the 
world as near at hand. Dr. Tillman examines in detail the various Pauline 
passages that bear upon the subject, and his conclusion is, not indeed that 
the Apostle taught the speedy approach of the Second Coming, but that he 
took it for granted and expected it. ‘“‘ Let it be remarked here once for all,” 
he writes in the note, page 69, “ we do not affirm that Paul teaches in this 
sense the near approach of the Second Coming. That indeed he could not” 
(since Christ had explicitly declared that the knowledge of the time is 
reserved to the Father alone, Mk. xiii. 32). ‘“ Wesay rather: This (1 Thess. 
iv. 13-18) and the-vassages yet to be examined, show that the expectations 
of the near Parousia stands in the background, and it is only when this is 
borne in mind that these passages can be understood in a way that does 
justice to the text. The hope in the near Second Coming is even the 
eschatological atmosphere in which Paul and the first Christians lived 
Hence these passages do not teach: we are left for the Parousia, but they 
suppose: we are left” (Daher lehren diese Stellen nicht: zepiAcrdpefa 
cis TH wapovoiav, setzen aber voraus: wit sind reptAcrépevor). 

Such a view, attributing as it does what must be regarded as a chrono- 
logical error to St. Paul, has never been in general favour with Catholics, 
but this is not by any means the first occasion on which it has been advanced 
by a Catholic scholar. A. Maier, Bisping, Lutterbeck, and M. Seisenberger 
held the same view more than forty years ago, and within the past few years 
it has been advocated by Mgr. Le Camus, Bishop of Rochelle, in a work 
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specially commended by our present Holy Father,' and also by J. Belser 
and by Magnien. It raises the vital question whether an inspired writer 
could not merely entertain privately, but in his inspired writings take for 
granted and imply views that were false. In other words, it raises the 
question of the extent of inspiration—a question that has still to be threshed 
out in the schools before we can expect the Church to pronounce upon it 
any definite decision. Dr. Tillman’s work, which bears the Imprimatur 
of the Archbishop of Freiburg, is an important contribution to the subject. 

In the second work mentioned above Dr. Posselt discusses the author- 
ship of the Eliu chapters (xxxii-xxxvii.) of the Book of Job. After a brief 
introduction, in which he gives reasons for placing the composition of the 
Book of Job soon after the commencement of the Babylonian captivity, 
he enters in detail into the various arguments for and against attributing 
the Eliu chapters to the author of the rest of the book. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the Eliu chapters and the remainder of the book are probably 
the work of the same author. 

Dr. Belser, already well known through his Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment and various commentaries, gives us here a German translation and 
commentary of the Epistle of St. James. The commentary is full and critical, 
and in every way worthy of its author, who holds a high place among German 
Catholic scholars. I notice that Dr. Belser inclines strongly to the view 
that the confession referred to in St. James V. 16 is Sacramental Confession. 

J. MacRory. 


The Second Temple in Jerusalem: Its History and its Structure. By W. 
Shaw Caldecott (Member of the Royal Asiatic Society) ; Author of “ The 
Tabernacle,” “Solomon’s Temple.” Murray. 1908. 8vo. Pp. xv + 
396. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Caldecott’s previous works have made his name widely and favourably 
known to Biblical students. The present{work consists of two parts, the 
first dealing with historical and biographical subjects connected with 
Zerubbabel’s temple, the second being an attempt at an architectural 
restoration of the building itself. The first part, which is by far the larger, 
covering indeed 298 pages, though directly intended to set forth the cir- 
cumstances that led to the destruction of Solomon’s temple and the building 
of that of Zerubbabel, is in fact a sketch of the fortunes of the Jewish race 
from the beginning of the Babylonian captivity till the commencement of 
the rebuilding of the temple by Herod the Great—that is, from 606 B. C. to 
20 B.C. Mr. Caldecott is quite alive to the fact that the title of the work 
does not adequately indicate its scope, but he naively expresses the hope 
that as not a few books fall short of the promise of their title, an occasional 
one exceeding that measure may easily be pardoned. At any rate, this 
first part of the work is extremely interesting, giving among other things 
a good idea of the lives and characters of Ezekiel, Daniel, Esdras and 
Nehemias, and of the rise and fall of the Babylonian and the Persian Empires. 
Ezekiel is regarded as the architect of the second temple, which is held to 
have been constructed by Zerubbabelfaccording to his specifications, all 
carefully and elaborately made out during the Babylonian captivity. 


1 L’Oceuvre des Apotres. Paris. 1905. P. 342. 
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In the second part Mr. Caldecott enters minutely into the dimensions 
and general structure of Zerubbabel’s temple. As in his previous works, 
he maintains that there were three kinds of Jewish cubit, that of eighteen 
inches, or the land cubit for measuring areas ; that of 14.4 inches, or the build- 
ing cubit, according to which buildings were constructed ; and that of 10.8 
inches, or the furniture cubit, used in the construction of the gold fittings 
and furniture of the interior of the temple. The reader will note that these 
three cubits were of the respective lengths of five, four, and three tenths of 
a yard, On the basis of these three cubits our author reconstructs the 
whole temple area, the courts and buildings and interior decoration; and 
while there will doubtless be found some to deny that the visions of Ezekiel 
ever had reference to any material structure, and others to maintain that the 
structure outlined by the prophet is one still to be erected for the millennial 
saints, there can be no question that Mr. Caldecott has made out a very 
strong case, and succeeded to a surprising degree in interpreting in a con- 
sistent and intelligible manner some of the most perplexing passages of 
Ezekiel. 

The work is enriched with eight illustrations, the most notable of which 
are that giving the site of the Second Temple on Mount Moriah and the 
two large plans inserted in a pocket of the cover, showing respectively the 
Temple and the walls and gates of Jerusalem as they stood from about the 
middle of the fifth century B.C. till the time of Christ. The first appendix, 
of 112 pages, gives a detailed schedule of specifications, in both cubits and 
English feet, of the Holy House itself, and of all the courts and buildings 
connected with it. The whole work must have cost Mr. Caldecott great 
labour. Let us hope that it will meet with a better fate than the twenty 
volumes of as many writers which in times past have essayed a similar 
reconstruction of Ezekiel’s temple, but now lie forgotten on the shelves of 
the British Museum. 

J. MacRory. 


The Crucifixion and Resurrection of Christ. By G. H. Trench. London: 
John Murray. 8vo. Pp. vi + 192. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


Students of the New Testament will find this work well worth perusal. 
Mr. Trench has evidently read and thought much on the questions he dis- 
cusses, and, whether one agree with his conclusions or not, one feels that in 
every instance they deserve serious consideration. 

He dates the Crucifixion on March 25, A.D. 29, just a week after the 
recognised date of the full moon of Nisan in that year; and to the difficulty 
against this date drawn from the fact that the Paschal celebration must have 
begun at full moon, he replies that the Jesus of Our Lord’s time fixed their 
festivals by the aid of an ancient calendar and not by actual observation 
of the phases of the moon, and he appeals for evidence of the use of this 
ancient calendar to SS. Epiphanius, Cyril of Alexandria, and Prosper. 

Mr. Trench holds the view, very common among the early Fathers, that 
Our Lord’s Public Life lasted little more than a year, the Baptism occurring 
in January, A.D. 28, and the Crucifixion on March 25, A.D. 29. But he 

z 
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makes no attempt to answer the evidence for a more extended period of the 
Public Life afforded by the Fourth Gospel, nor notices the indications in the 
same direction that are supplied by St. Mark. If, as St. Mark vi. 39 implies 
(ért r® xAwp~ xdpty), Jesus was by the Sea of Galilee in Spring, the previous 
events recorded by St. Mark, including the forty days in the desert, make 
it extremely probable that this can hardly have been the first Spring of the 
Public Life, while the journeys to Phcenicia, Upper Galilee and Perma, 
subsequently recorded by the same Evangelist (Mark vii. 24; viii. 27; x. 1), 
seem to prove that it must have been a different Spring from that in which 
Christ died. Thus, while according to the best MS. evidence the Fourth 
Gospel is explicitly against a one year’s Ministry, the Synoptists, when closely 
examined, also appear opposed to such a view. 

tZOn the vexed question whether in the last year of Our Lord’s life the Jews 
celebrated the Pasch on the same night as He, Mr. Trench holds that they 
did not, but postponed it to the following night. It is true that at present, 
and, indeed, from an early period, when the Paschal supper would naturally 
be celebrated on Thursday night, the Jews postpone it to Friday night in 
order that the day following the supper, which by the Mosaic Law must be 
a holiday of obligation, may synchronise with the ordinary weekly Sabbath, 
and thus they avoid the inconvenience, not inconsiderable for a race of such 
business instincts, of having two holidays of obligation immediately succeed- 
ing each other. Whether, however, this custom existed so early as the 
beginning of the Christian era is still very uncertain. St. Luke tells us that 
the day on which our Lord sent the disciples to prepare the Supper was 
that “on which it was necessary that the Pasch should be sacrificed” 
(L. xxii. 7), and St. Mark says it was the day “‘on which they were wont 
to sacrifice (€@vov) the Pasch ” (Mk. xiv. 12), and it is not easy to see how 
these statements can be reconciled with the view that Our Lord celebrated 
the Pasch on Thursday night and the Jews on the Friday night. 

In regard to the hour of the Crucifixion, Mr. Trench holds that 
Jesus was nailed to the cross only a little before noon, and he tries 
to explain St. Mark xv. 25 as meaning not that Jesus was put 
upon the cross at 9 a.m., but that it was then He arrived at 
Calvary. But even if this were granted, is it likely, if Our Lord 
arrived at the place of execution at 9 a.m., that those thirsting 
for His blood allowed the Crucifixion to be postponed till noon? It has 
always appeared to me that the whole passage in St. Mark (xv. 25, 33, 34) 
shows that Our Lord was much more than three hours upon the cross; nor 
is the tradition of a three hours’ agony inconsistent with this, for naturally 
the death agony would begin only after He had hung upon the cross for some 
time, and we may well suppose that it commenced with the darkness, which 
St. Mark says began at noon. Our author holds that the note of time, 
“ about the sixth hour,” in St. John xix. 14, is misplaced, and ought to stand 
after xviii. 28, thus marking not the end of the proceedings before Pilate 
but their commencement. He supposes the note to have been originally 
{nserted by the Evangelist between two columns of his MS., and to have been 
afterwards inserted by a scribe in the wrong column. But surely such a 
conjecture, however ingenious and plausible, is rather a drastic resource 
when there is absolutely no MS. authority to support it, and especially when 
we can offer several probable explanations of the text where it etands. 
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Though I have taken exception to some of Mr. Trench’s views, I fully 
appreciate the thoughtfulness and value of his work, and I can honestly 
recommend it to our readers. 

J. MacRory. 


The Science of Ethics. By Rev. Michael Cronin, M.A., D.D., ex-Fellow, 
Royal University of Ireland; Professor, Clonliffe College, Dublin. 
Vol. I., General Ethics. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. Pp. xx + 660. 
Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


In recent years there has been a remarkable revival of Scholastic Philosophy- 
Non-Catholic writers, as a rule, drew comfort from the thought that the 
Philosophy of the Schools was dead and buried with no hope of a glorious 


_ resurrection, but their dreams have had a rude awakening during the past 


quarter of a century. At first it was believed that the revival was only 
fictitious—a vain show of life due to the personality of Leo XIII., whose 
advocacy of Thomistic Philosophy was a crowning event of an eventful life. 
Time, however, has proved that Scholastic Philosophy has obtained a new 
lease of life, that strength and vitality are its main characteristics, and that 
its days will be long in the land. Modernist controversies have shown the 
tendencies of Kantism ; its inability to stem the tide of infidelity is recognised 
in places where formerly it was received with honour. This fact cannot but 
be favourable to the growth and stability of Neo-Scholasticism. 

While Scholastic writers did splendid work in many branches of 
philosophical study the science of Ethics was to a great extent left without 
due development. Dr, Cronin has now done his part towards bringing a 
deeper knowledge of this most important part of philosophy to the minds of 
the thinking men of the present day. Few have Dr. Cronin’s qualifications 
for the great work which he has undertaken. He began the study of Scholastic 
Philosophy in the world-famous halls of Rome ; he completed it as a professor 
in Holy Cross College, Clonliffe, and as a successful student in the Royal 
University of Ireland, where he gained the coveted distinction of the Fellow- 
ship of Philosophy. With these qualifications, added to wide and thoughtful 
reading, Dr. Cronin had every promise of success ; all who read his book will 
see that the promise has been abundantly fulfilled. 

When completed the work will contain two volumes, the first of which we 
now introduce to our readers. In his Preface Dr. Cronin makes clear the 
purpose with which he published this volume. ‘“ The main purpose of this 
work on Ethics is to present to students of Ethical Science a full and connected 
account of the ethical system of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. To this 
system the author gives his fullest assent and adherence, an adherence which 
is no mere blind acceptance of a tradition, but comes of a conviction, which 
has grown stronger and clearer with time and study, that the Aristotelian 
and Scholastic system is the only true ethical system, that it is unrivalled 
by any other theory, and that it will survive every other theory. 

‘Whilst, however, devoting most of his time and labour to the understanding 
and interpretation of the works in which this system is expounded, the author 
has not neglected to study the great modern theories of ethics, and for much 
that is of value and true in this work he is indebted to these modern systems, 
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The account and criticism of them which is given here will, it is hoped, be 
read with profit and interest by the student.” 

In carrying out the purpose indicated in this passage Dr. Cronin deals 
with the usual questions which occupy the minds of students of Ethical 
Science. Treating in this first volume of general}’ethics he discusses “ The 
Definition and Scope of Ethics,” “‘ Human Acts,’ “‘ The Ends of Human 
Action,” “ Good and Evil,” “ The Moral Criteria,” “‘ Freedom and Morality,” 
* Duty,” “Stoic Formalism,” “‘ Hedonism,” “ Utilitarianism,” “ Evolution 
and Ethics,” “ The Moral Faculty,” “ Intuitionism,” “‘ Synderesis,” “ The 
Consequences of Morality,” “ Habits and Virtues,” “ Law,” and “ Rights.” 

The sections on “ Hedonism,” “ Utilitarianism,” and ‘“ Evolution and 
Ethics ” deserve special mention for their excellence. Hedonism is the theory 
that pleasure is the final end of man. Two systems of Hedonism have been 
in vogue with recent ethical writers—Egoistic and Universalistic Hedonism. 
The first places the end of man in his own personal pleasure ; the second in the 
pleasure of the whole race. The former theory is discussed in the chapter on 
Hedonism and the latter in the chapter on Utilitarianism. . The various 
forms of Hedonism are explained, from the crude teaching of Hobbes, through 
the less extreme theories of Aristippus and Mills, to the higher form advocated 
by Butler. Dr. Cronin expounds the arguments by which Aquinas established 
the thesis that pleasure cannot be man’s sole natural end, that an object 
distinct from pleasure is also a natural end, that this object is prior to pleasure, 
and that an object and not a pleasure is the natural final end of man. He 
also examines some arguments in favour of Hedonism, and criticises the 
Hedonistic criterion of good. 

In the chapter on Utilitarianism—Universalistic Hedonism—Dr. Cronin 
points out that Utilitarianism asserts many things that are true, and amongst 
these two salient doctrines that are of paramount importance in Ethics. The 
first concerns the duty of Benevolence towards his fellowmen, which binds 
each and every member of society. The second is the truth that the general 
good is a genuine though secondary cri/erion of the morality of human acts, 
that an act is good if, on being raised to a general rule of conduct, it benefits— 
bad, if it injures—the human race. Were Utilitarianism to stop at these 
truths it would find more adherents, but it holds in addition that the common 
good is not merely one end for the individual, but the sole and all-embracing 
end, so that the general happiness is the only or fundamental criterion of 
morality. In this form Utilitarianism is rejected by Dr. Cronin because (1) it 
places our final end in happiness ; (2) the Infinite Good is in reality the final 
end of man ; (3) man, being free in reference to society, cannot be regarded 
as a means to society ; (4) the individual well-being is to a large extent indepen- 
dent of the race ; (5) no means that individuals can take will secure the final 
happiness of society, since no action of men will make society perfectly happy ; 
(6) Utilitarianism would place our final end here below, though every 
distinguishing mark of the final end is wanting in this world ; and (7) proof 
has not been given which would be sufficient to subject the individual wholly 
and entirely to the welfare of society. 

Of the three sections which we have mentioned as deserving of special 
praise, that on “‘ Evolution and Ethics” seems to be the most interesting, 
if not the most important. It deals with the theories which proclaim morals 
to be a growth from non-ethical elements. There are three such theories— 
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the Biological, the Psychological, and the Transcendental. According to the 
theory of the biological evolution of Ethics, right and wrong and their laws, 
taken objectively, are only stages in the Evolution of Life, the right being 
that which promotes Life and the wrong that which impairs it. The theory 
of psychological evolution concerns our subjective moral opinions and explains 
them as evolved from non-moral feelings such as those of pleasure and pain. 
The theory of transcendental evolution explains the objective moral law and 
our subjective opinions as two sides of one volutionary process—the evolution 
of the Absolute. Spencer is the great exponent of the Biological, Spencer 
and Mills of the Psychological, and Hegel of Transcendental evolution. 

Is the moral law subject to evolution? Is universal evolution proved ? 
Is the evolutionary theory of the origin of life certain? Is the evolution of 
Reason proved? Is Spencer’s argument from the parallelism between 
development of structure and function on the one hand, and conduct on the 
other, sound? Is life man’s ultimate end? Is adjustment to environment 
a criterion of good? These are questions which Dr. Cronin answers in the 
negative in his discussion of the theory of biological evolution of ethics. In 
reference to psychological evolution he shows that some of our moral beliefs 
are self-evident truths of intellect, whilst others are derived from reasoning, 
and that they could not be derived from feelings of pleasure and pain. In 
dealing with the question of transcendental evolution, he criticises the theory 
that all things are an evolution from a single Unity, named the Absolute, and 
discusses the view that morality is only a phase in this supposed universal 
process of evolution. He, finally, speaks in a special way of the theories of 
transcendental evolution as propounded by Hegel and by Green. For the 
development of these various discussions and controversies we refer the 
reader to the work itself ; we deem it sufficient for our purpose to point out 
the main lines on which Dr. Cronin’s arguments run. 

Inclined though we are to look favourably on Dr. Cronin’s treatment of 
questions we find it difficult to see the force of some of his arguments or to 
accept without further discussion some of his views. Very likely Dr. Cronin 
is right in his views and sound in his arguments, but for the sake of further 
consideration it will not be out of place to mention a few of the points which 
seem to need further elucidation. 

In his treatment of “ Freedom and Morality ” Dr. Cronin rightly says that 
freedom is not necessary for the distinction between “ good” and “ evil.” 
“ For there are a good and evil for animals as well as a good and evil for men, 
and animals are not free. Besides, in distinguishing human good from human 
evil we do not necessarily take into account the freedom of our faculties, but 
simply determine that certain objects are natural to our faculties and certain 
others are not, so we say that food is natural and good for man just as it is 
natural and good for a horse, and in neither case does our judgment take 
account of freedom.” But how far is it true that “ determinism is not con- 
sistent with ethical distinctions,” that ‘‘ determinism will modify our view 
of what is morally good and evil, or morally right or wrong, since, on the 
deterministic hypothesis, there can be no such things as moral good and evil ” 
(p. 199). What, then, is to be said of the acts by which the blessed in heaven 
enjoy the vision of God? Are they merely physically or psychologically 
good, or are they morally good also? The same question applies to the acts 
by which the souls in Purgatory pay their debt of punishment: Are they 
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morally good? Again, what about an involuntary violation of a law such, 
for instance, as the law of justice? Is there a moral evil in the destruction 
of another’s property even though the injury is not freely performed ? And, 
in general terms, is mere material sin a moral evil? These are questions 
to which, we are sure, there is a satisfactory answer, though at first sight 
they are puzzling. 

In connection with the question of the primary ethical criterion, Dr. Cronin 
defines it as “‘ a criterion which is original and fundamental, and is not itself 
dependent on or reducible to any other criteria” (p. 121). Later on (p. 124, 
note) he says that objective evidence is not the primary criterion of morality 
since it is eminently unpractical. “‘ A criterion is a test, whereas evidence is 
not a test. What is evident needs no test.” A person would be inclined to 
say to this argument that evidence is its own test, and as such fulfils the 
conditions of a primary criterion which are given in the definition; it is 
“ original and fundamental, and is not itself dependent on or reducible to 
any other criteria.” The author’s primary criterion of moral goodness is 
“the natural objects of the appetites,” due cognizance being taken of the 
“ natural relations subsisting between the object of one faculty and that of 
another.” Is not this test reducible to objective evidence? In proof of the 
test itself and in its application to ever-varying circumstances, must not the 
student of ethics ultimately rely on objective evidence? Undoubtedly the 
natural objects of the appetites supply a criterion of morality, but the question 
is: Are they reducible to and dependent on objective evidence ? 

Another point which incidently occurs (p. 11) is the relation between 
Ethics and Political Philosophy or Sociology. Is ethical science a general 
science of which Sociology is a branch? Or is Sociology a distinct science 
from Ethics? Ethics, of course, cannot be excluded from the region of 
political philosophy or Sociology, since in political actions and systems 
there can be moral good and moral evil. It is one thing, however, to say that 
Sociology must be governed by Ethics and another to hold that Sociology is 
a branch of Ethics, if by “ branch” be meant a species of Ethics. Since 
formal objects give their distinctive marks to sciences, it would seem that 
Sociology as such is not a division of Ethics, because the formal object of the 
former is confined within the limits of temporal happiness, while the latter is 
“the science of human conduct as according with human Reason and as 
directed by Reason towards man’s final natural end.” 

Though we have already overstepped the limits allowed for reviews, we 
cannot pass over a point in which, speaking generally, we are in agreement 
with Dr. Cronin. In dealing with Moral Criteria (p. 152) he calls attention 
to the statement of Mr. Balfour in his “ Foundations of Belief” that the 
unanimity in the moral code which prevails amongst Ethicians in regard to 
conclusions, in spite of differences in regard to principles, appears to suggest 
“that in their speculations they have taken current morality for granted 
and have squared their proofs to their conclusions, and not their conclusions 
to their proofs.” Of this suggestion Dr. Cronin says :—‘‘ We find it hard to 
imagine the great leading intellects of the world lending themselves to the 
unprincipled method of squaring proofs and principles to conclusions. . . - 
Criteria the most divergent may be, and in fact are often, true together. 
Amongst our secondary or derivative criteria we have found room for widely 
divergent standards, for the simple reason that human nature, which is our 
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fundamental standard of morals, is many-sided, and, therefore, can be tested 
in many ways. The several criteria offered by various writers as primary will 
be found to be false in many details, but their principal defect lies in this— 
that they are represented by Ethicians as fundamental criteria instead of as 
derivative—and the systems founded on them as adequate systems of morality 
instead of as parts of one whole.” 

In fine, we offer our warm congratulations to Dr. Cronin on the publication 
of this first volume on the Science of Ethics. We hope that before long the 
second volume will appear and maintain the same high standard of excellence. 
We also congratulate the publishers, Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, on the splendid 
style in which they have done their part of the work. J. M. Harry. 


A History of Simony in the Christian Church from the Beginning to the Death 
of Charlemagne. By Rev. N. A. Weber, 8.M., 8.T.L. Baltimore: J. H. 
Furst Co. Pp. x + 254. 


This book is a dissertation for the Doctorate in Theology at the Catholic 
University of America, and we congratulate the author on his success in 
obtaining the /aurea of that great institution. That he was worthy of the 
honour this little volume shows; though it deals with a more or less dis- 
heartening subject, it is a very readable discussion of the history of simony. 

According to St. Thomas (II. a, IT. ae, Q. 100, A. 1), simony is “ a deliberate 
design of selling or buying, for a temporal price, such things are spiritual 
or annexed unto spirituals.” To this definition of Aquinas the author takes 
exception (p. 2), because “in the first place it speaks only of purchase and 
sale, whereas any contract, any legally binding transaction in which an 
exchange of the above specified objects takes place, suffices to constitute 
the sin of simony. Secondly, the term “ spiritual” is too comprehensive 
to be used here ; for there can be question only of a certain class of spiritual 
things . . . Only such spiritual objects as are conducive to the eternal 
happiness of the soul, or in some way connected with it, come under con- 
sideration.” If we turn to the text of the Summa we find that Dr. Weber’s 
difficulties about the definition of simony were expressly considered by St. 
Thomas. “Ad quintum dicendum, quod nomine emptionis, et venditionis 
intelligitur omnis contractus non gratuitus; unde nec permutatio praeben- 
darum, vel ecclesiasticorum beneficiorum fieri potest auctoritate partium 
absque periculo simoniae, sicut nec transactio, ut Jura determinant.” Hence 
St. Thomas uses the words “ buying ” and “selling” in a wide sense so as 
to exclude merely gratuitous contracts. In the body of the article he gives 
a proof that simony is a sin: “ Res spiritualis non potest aliquo terreno 
pretio compensari.” Again: “ Venditio repugnat spiritualium origini, 
quae ex gratuita voluntate Dei proveniunt.” Hence St. Thomas and, after 
him, all theologians speak of “ spiritual” in the sense of “ supernatural.” 
We must conclude, then, that Dr. Weber’s objections do not touch the 
doctrine, but only the terminology of St. Thomas. 

In his treatment of the historical aspect of simony, Dr. Weber gives us 
an interesting sketch of his subject during the first eight centuries of the 
church. In the first three centuries of the Christian era, apart from the 
case of Simon Magus, who gave his name to the practice, we find little mention 
of the sin of simony, partly because we have few documents of the period 
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The account and criticism of them which is given here will, it is hoped, be 
read with profit and interest by the student.” 

In carrying out the purpose indicated in this passage Dr. Cronin deals 
with the usual questions which occupy the minds of students of Ethical 
Science. Treating in this first volume of general} ‘ethics he discusses “ The 
Definition and Scope of Ethics,” “* Human Acts,’ “ The Ends of Human 
Action,’ “* Good and Evil,” ** The Moral Criteria,” ‘*‘ Freedom and Morality,” 
* Duty,” “Stoic Formalism,” “ Hedonism,” “ Utilitarianism,” “‘ Evolution 
and Ethics,” “The Moral Faculty,” “ Intuitionism,” ‘‘ Synderesis,” ‘* The 
Consequences of Morality,” “ Habits and Virtues,” “ Law,” and “ Rights.” 

The sections on “ Hedonism,” “ Utilitarianism,’ and “ Evolution and 
Ethics ” deserve special mention for their excellence. Hedonism is the theory 
that pleasure is the final end of man. Two systems of Hedonism have been 
in vogue with recent ethical writers—Egoistic and Universalistic Hedonism. 
The first places the end of man in his own personal pleasure ; the second in the 
pleasure of the whole race. The former theory is discussed in the chapter on 
Hedonism and the latter in the chapter on Utilitarianism. The various 
forms of Hedonism are explained, from the crude teaching of Hobbes, through 
the less extreme theories of Aristippus and Mills, to the higher form advocated 
by Butler. Dr. Cronin expounds the arguments by which Aquinas established 
the thesis that pleasure cannot be man’s sole natural end, that an object 
distinct from pleasure is also a natural end, that this object is prior to pleasure, 
and that an object and not a pleasure is the natural final end of man. He 
also examines some arguments in favour of Hedonism, and criticises the 
Hedonistic criterion of good. 

In the chapter on Utilitarianism—Universalistic Hedonism—Dr. Cronin 
points out that Utilitarianism asserts many things that are true, and amongst 
these two salient doctrines that are of paramount importance in Ethics. The 
first concerns the duty of Benevolence towards his fellowmen, which binds 
each and every member of society. The second is the truth that the general 
good is a genuine though secondary criterion of the morality of human acts, 
that an act is good if, on being raised to a general rule of conduct, it benefits— 
bad, if it injures—the human race. Were Utilitarianism to stop at these 
truths it would find more adherents, but it holds in addition that the common 
good is not merely one end for the individual, but the sole and all-embracing 
end, so that the general happiness is the only or fundamental criterion of 
morality. In this form Utilitarianism is rejected by Dr. Cronin because (1) it 
places our final end in happiness ; (2) the Infinite Good is in reality the final 
end of man; (3) man, being free in reference to society, cannot be regarded 
as a means to society ; (4) the individual well-being is to a large extent indepen- 
dent of the race ; (5) no means that individuals can take will secure the final 
happiness of society, since no action of men will make society perfectly happy ; 
(6) Utilitarianism would place our final end here below, though every 
distinguishing mark of the final end is wanting in this world ; and (7) proof 
has not been given which would be sufficient to subject the individual wholly 
and entirely to the welfare of society. 

Of the three sections which we have mentioned as deserving of special 
praise, that on “ Evolution and Ethics” seems to be the most interesting, 
if not the most important. It deals with the theories which proclaim morals 
to be a growth from non-ethical elements. There are three such theories— 
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the Biological, the Psychological, and the Transcendental. According to the 
theory of the biological evolution of Ethics, right and wrong and their laws, 
taken objectively, are only stages in the Evolution of Life, the right being 
that which promotes Life and the wrong that which impairs it. The theory 
of psychological evolution concerns our subjective moral opinions and explains 
them as evolved from non-moral feelings such as those of pleasure and pain. 
The theory of transcendental evolution explains the objective moral law and 
our subjective opinions as two sides of one volutionary process—the evolution 
of the Absolute. Spencer is the great exponent of the Biological, Spencer 
and Mills of the Psychological, and Hegel of Transcendental evolution. 

Is the moral law subject to evolution? Is universal evolution proved ? 
Is the evolutionary theory of the origin of life certain? Is the evolution of 
Reason proved? Is Spencer’s argument from the parallelism between 
development of structure and function on the one hand, and conduct on the 
other, sound? Is life man’s ultimate end? Is adjustment to environment 
a criterion of good? These are questions which Dr. Cronin answers in the 
negative in his discussion of the theory of biological evolution of ethics. In 
reference to psychological evolution he shows that some of our moral beliefs 
re self-evident truths of intellect, whilst others are derived from reasoning, 
and that they could not be derived from feelings of pleasure and pain. In 
dealing with the question of transcendental evolution, he criticises the theory 
that all things are an evolution from a single Unity, named the Absolute, and 
discusses the view that morality is only a phase in this supposed universal 
process of evolution. He, finally, speaks in a special way of the theories of 
transcendental evolution as propounded by Hegel and by Green. For the 
development of thes: various discussions and controversies we refer t 2 
reader to the work itself ; we deem it sufficient for our purpose to point out 
the main lines on which Dr. Cronin’s arguments run. 

Inclined though we are to look favourably on Dr. Cronin’s treatment of 
questions we find it difficult to see the force of some of his arguments or to 
accept without further discussion some of his views. Very likely Dr. Cronin 
is right in his views and sound in his arguments, but for the sake of further 
consideration it will not be out of place to mention a few of the points which 
seem to need further elucidation. 

In his treatment of “‘ Freedom and Morality ” Dr. Cronin rightly says that 
freedom is not necessary for the distinction between “ good” and “ evil.” 
“ For there are a good and evil for animals as well as a good and evil for men, 
and animals are not free. Besides, in distinguishing human good from human 
evil we do not necessarily take into account the freedom of our faculties, but 
simply determine that certain objects are natural to our faculties and certain 
others are not, so we say that food is natural and good for man just as it is 
natural and good for a horse, and in neither case does our judgment take 
account of freedom.” But how far is it true that “‘ determinism is not con- 
sistent with ethical distinctions,” that “determinism will modify our view 
of what is morally good and evil, or morally right or wrong, since, on the 
deterministic hypothesis, there can be no such things as moral good and evil ” 
(p. 199). What, then, is to be said of the acts by which the blessed in heaven 
enjoy the vision of God? Are they merely physically or psychologically 
good, or are they morally good also? The same question applies to the acts 
by which the souls in Purgatory pay their debt of punishment: Are they 
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morally good? Again, what about an involuntary violation of a law such, 
for instance, as the law of justice? Is there a moral evil in the destruction 
of another’s property even though the injury is not freely performed? And, 
in general terms, is mere material sin a moral evil? These are questions 
to which, we are sure, there is a satisfactory answer, though at first sight 
they are puzzling. 

In connection with the question of the primary ethical criterion, Dr. Cronin 
defines it as “a criterion which is original and fundamental, and is not itself 
dependent on or reducible to any other criteria” (p. 121). Later on (p. 124, 
note) he says that objective evidence is not the primary criterion of morality 
since it is eminently unpractical. “‘ A criterion is a test, whereas evidence is 
not a test. What is evident needs no test.” A person would be inclined to 
say to this argument that evidence is its own test, and as such fulfils the 
conditions of a primary criterion which are given in the definition; it is 
“ original and fundamental, and is not itself dependent on or reducible to 
any other criteria.” The author’s primary criterion of moral goodness is 
“the natural objects of the appetites,” due cognizance being taken of the 
“ natural relations subsisting between the object of one faculty and that of 
another.” Is not this test reducible to objective evidence? In proof of the 
test itself and in its application to ever-varying circumstances, must not the 
student of ethics ultimately rely on objective evidence ? Undoubtedly the 
natural objects of the appetites supply a criterion of morality, but the question 
is: Are they reducible to and dependent on objective evidence ? 

Another point which incidently occurs (p. 11) is the relation between 
Ethics and Political Philosophy or Sociology. Is ethical science a general 
science of which Sociology is a branch? Or is Sociology a distinct science 
from Ethics? Ethics, of course, cannot be excluded from the region of 
political philosophy or Sociology, since in political actions and systems 
there can be moral good and moral evil. It is one thing, however, to say that 
Sociology must be governed by Ethics and another to hold that Sociology is 
a branch of Ethics, if by “ branch” be meant a species of Ethics. Since 
formal objects give their distinctive marks to sciences, it would seem that 
Sociology as such is not a division of Ethics, because the formal object of the 
former is confined within the limits of temporal happiness, while the latter is 
“the science of human conduct as according with human Reason and as 
directed by Reason towards man’s final natural end.” 

Though we have already overstepped the limits allowed for reviews, we 
cannot pass over a point in which, speaking generally, we are in agreement 
with Dr. Cronin. In dealing with Moral Criteria (p. 152) he calls attention 
to the statement of Mr. Balfour in his “ Foundations of Belief” that the 
unanimity in the moral code which prevails amongst Ethicians in regard to 
conclusions, in spite of differences in regard to principles, appears to suggest 
“that in their speculations they have taken current morality for granted 
and have squared their proofs to their conclusions, and not their conclusions 
to their proofs.” Of this suggestion Dr. Cronin says :—‘‘ We find it hard to 
imagine the great leading intellects of the world lending themselves to the 
unprincipled method of squaring proofs and principles to conclusions. ; 
Criteria the most divergent may be, and in fact are often, true together. 
Amongst our secondary or derivative criteria we have found room for widely 
divergent standards, for the simple reason that human nature, which is our 
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fundamental standard of morals, is many-sided, and, therefore, can be tested 
in many ways. The several criteria offered by various writers as primary will 
be found to be false in many details, but their principal defect lies in this— 
that they are represented by Ethicians as fundamental criteria instead of as 
derivative—and the systems founded on them as adequate systems of morality 
instead of as parts of one whole.” 

In fine, we offer our warm congratulations to Dr. Cronin on the publication 
of this first volume on the Science of Ethics. We hope that before long the 
second volume will appear and maintain the same high standard of excellence. 
We also congratulate the publishers, Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, on the splendid 
style in which they have done their part of the work. J. M. Harry. 


A History of Simony in the Christian Church from the Beginning to the Death 
of Charlemagne. By Rev. N. A. Weber, 8.M., 8.T.L. Baltimore: J. H. 
Furst Co. Pp. x + 254. | 


This book is a dissertation |for the Doctorate in Theology at the Catholic 
University of America, and we congratulate the author on his success in 
obtaining the Jaurea of that great institution. That he was worthy of the 
honour this little volume shows; though it deals with a more or less dis- 
heartening subject, it is a very readable discussion of the history of simony. 

According to St. Thomas (II. a, IT. ae, Q. 100, A. 1), simony is “ a deliberate 
design of selling or buying, for a temporal price, such things are spiritual 
or annexed unto spirituals.” To this definition of Aquinas the author takes 
exception (p. 2), because “in the first place it speaks only of purchase and 
sale, whereas any contract, any legally binding transaction in which an 
exchange of the above specified objects takes place, suffices to constitute 
the sin of simony. Secondly, the term “ spiritual” is too comprehensive 
to be used here ; for there can be question only of a certain class of spiritual 
things . . . Only such spiritual objects as are conducive to the eternal 
happiness of the soul, or in some way connected with it, come under con- 
sideration.” If we turn to the text of the Summa we find that Dr. Weber’s 
difficulties about the definition of simony were expressly considered by St. 
Thomas. “Ad quintum dicendum, quod nomine emptionis, et venditionis 
intelligitur omnis contractus non gratuitus; unde nec permutatio praeben- 
darum, vel ecclesiasticorum beneficiorum fieri potest auctoritate partium 
absque periculo simoniae, sicut nec transactio, ut Jura determinant.” Hence 
St. Thomas uses the words “ buying ” and “selling” in a wide sense so as 
to exclude merely gratuitous contracts. In the body of the article he gives 
a proof that simony is a sin: “ Res spiritualis non potest aliquo terreno 
pretio compensari.” Again: “ Venditio repugnat spiritualium origini, 
quae ex gratuita voluntate Dei proveniunt.” Hence St. Thomas and, after 
him, all theologians speak of “spiritual” in the sense of “ supernatural.” 
We must conclude, then, that Dr. Weber’s objections do not touch the 
doctrine, but only the terminology of St. Thomas. 

In his treatment of the historical aspect of simony, Dr. Weber gives us 
an interesting sketch of his subject during the first eight centuries of the 
church. In the first three centuries of the Christian era, apart from the 
case of Simon Magus, who gave his name to the practice, we find little mention 
of the sin of simony, partly because we have few documents of the period 
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partly because the fervour of early Christianity prevented the spread of so 
irreverent a transaction, and partly because the persecutions made it un- 
desirable from the worldly point of view to purchase positions of authority 
in the church. We read, however, in Eusebius that Paul of Samosata, Bishop 
of Antioch ( c. 260-72), was charged with simoniacal dealings by the Council 
that pronounced his condemnation. Bribery was also found at the origin 
of the Donatist schism, since the votes of the Numidian bishops, who rejected 
Cecilian, were bought by the wealthy Lucilla. With the publication of 
the Edict of Milan (313) a new era opened for the Christian Church. 
Gradually the power and the wealth of ecclesiastical personages increased, 
with the natural result that some who were quite unworthy aspired to 
positions of trust in the church, and spared neither pains nor money in gaining 
their object. Especially amongst Arians did the vice of simony appear, 
but it was not absent from the Catholic Church, as we learn from the writings 
of St. Jerome, and as is shown by the examples of Maximus the Cynic, who 
tried to force himself as bishop on the people of the Imperial city, and of 
Antoninus of Ephesus, who used to sell the Episcopal Consecration for a 
sum proportionate to the revenues of the See. 

The earliest ecclesiastical legislation concerning simony, so far as the 
author knows, comes from Spain, where the Council of Elvira (c. 300) 
decreed “the abolition of the custom, prevailing among those who receive 
Baptism, of placing a pecuniary offering in the shell (used to baptise), lest 
the bishop appear to distribute for a fee what he freely received. 
Later on we find the Councils of Nice (325), Antioch (341), Sardica (343), 
Chalcedon (451), and Constantinople (459), condemning simony in some one 
or other of its various forms. During the sixth century simony was prevalent 
in the Church, and various enactments were passed with the object of suppress- 
ing it. It was reserved, however, to Pope Gregory the Great (590-604) 
to wage the fiercest war against simony. In Italy, France, Spain, Asia, 
Egypt, Eastern Europe, and Nerth-western Africa he laboured with con- 
siderable success in his efforts to purify the Church from the vice. In one 
of his homilies he mentioned the threefold division of the price given for 
spiritual things into “ Munus ab obsequio,” “ Munus a manu,” and “ Munus 
a lingua ”’—a division which is used to this day by writers on the subject. 
From the death of Gregory the Great to the death of Charlemagne (604 to 
814) simony continued in the Church, notwthstanding the opposition to 
which Gregory gave strength and system. The reign of Charlemagne was 
far advanced in its course when Alcuin could still deprecate the prevalence 
of simony in the Western Church; and in the Eastern Church the seventh 
Ecumenical Council (787) found it necessary to open a new campaign against 
the abuse. 

For a detailed account of the history, of which we have given the barest 
outline, we refer our readers to Dr. Weber’s excellent book. 


J. M. Harry. 











The Naturalisation of the Supernatural. By Frank Podmore. London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Society for Psychical Research was founded in 1882 to investigate, 
on an organised and systematic plan, a large group of debatable phenomena 
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designated by such terms as mesmeric, psychical, and spiritualistic which are 
prima facie inexplicable on any generally recognised hypothesis. The con- 
sistent aim of the Society and its workers has been, we are told, to ascertain 
the facts of the case at whatever cost to established opinions and prejudices. 
The phenomena to be investigated were roughly classified in 1882 under five 
heads. Under three of these heads inquiries are still proceeding, and the 
results so far reached under these are set forth in this work of Mr. Podmore, 
who is himself a leading member of the Society. These three heads are the 
following :—(a) ‘ An examination of the nature and extent of any influence 
which may be exerted by one mind upon another, apart from any generally 
recognised mode of perception.” (5) “ A careful investigation of any reports, 
resting on strong testimony, regarding apparitions at the moment of death, 
or otherwise, or regarding disturbances in houses reputed to be haunted.” 
(c) “ An inquiry into the various physical phenomena commonly called 
spiritualistic; with an attempt to discover their causes and general 
laws.” 

The book contains a large mass of curious and interesting information on 
all these subjects of inquiry, and whatever opinion one may form of the 
author’s theories and conclusions, and however repugnant the materialistic 
philosophy to which he seems addicted may be, the book cannot fail to be 
interesting, if for no other reason, because of the large collection of rather 
weird stories of experiments and experiences in this uncanny land. 

The most important of the investigations undertaken by the Society, in 
the author’s view, and consequently the one that receives in his work the 
largest share of attention, is that connected with thought transference, or 
telepathy, as it has been called. If, he says, the principle of a new mode of 
communication is once accepted an extensive range of phenomena can be 
explained. Now, in reference to this principle, two questions arise for discus- 
sion. There is first the question of fact. Is it a fact that thought is trans- 
ferred from one mind to another in some supersensuous way ? Then, granting 
or assuming the fact of such transference, how is it to be explained? On 
this second aspect of the inquiry the author has to admit that up to the 
present no satisfactory theory has been advanced. The difficulty with him, 
especially in view of his materialistic tendencies, is to find a physical medium 
for the transmission, and if such a medium must be found—that is to say, if 
soul can communicate with soul, while both are united to the body, only 
through the medium of the body—then this necessity of finding a physical 
medium of transmission will be a crux for everyone who undertakes to defend 
supersensuous transference of thought. The nature of this difficulty is very 
well stated by the author—“ when I tell a piece of news to a friend, a psychical 
state in me produces a corresponding psychical state inhim. But we recognise 
that the psychical process proceeds pari passu with a physical process. The 
tension in my nerve centres provokes to action my organs of speech, which 
give rise to aerial waves, which in turn produce a physical change in my 
friend’s ears, and so ultimately in his brain. Can any corresponding chain 
of physical causation be traced when the news is conveyed telepathically ? ” 
(p. 10). The difficulty of conceiving any such chain is enormously increased 
when, as in some cases of supposed spontaneous thought transference, the 
agent and percipient are half the world apart. For if, as the author again 
remarks, “the transmission is effected by ethereal vibrations, the force 
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diminishing, as in the case of other physical energies, in the ratio of the square 
of the distance, it is difficult to conceive how an impulse which in some of our 
experiments can barely produce its effect at a distance of a few yards, should 
even under the most favourable circumstances, when the disturbance is 
presumably of a much more massive character, prove sufficiently intense to 
bridge a gulf of thousands of miles” (p. 12). It is no wonder, then, that some 
thinkers, who admit the facts of telepathy, suggest that the psychical process 
may be without a’physical parallel. If the evidence should be deemed suffi- 
cient to warrant acceptance of the fact of thought transference I should have 
no difficulty in accepting this suggestion of immediate communication of soul 
with soul. 

The author is content to wait for a satisfactory explanation of the process 
of transmission, and meantime busies himself chiefly with adducing evidence 
for the fact of such supersensuous transference. The only evidence he regards 
as conclusive on this head is that derived from experiment. It is true he 
adduces in confirmation of the results obtained from experiment a large 
collection of experiences in what he designates spontaneous thought trans- 
ference. These experiences are of the nature of striking coincidences between 
thoughts regarding some incident, which occur to us unexpectedly and 
unaccountably on any recognised hypothesis either in our waking moments 
or in our dreams, and the occurrence of the incident. These strange coin- 
cidences are naturalised by the author by means of the hypothesis of telepathy, 
and are also used as confirmatory evidence of its truth. But he freely admits 
that they are far inferior in evidential cogency to the experimental tests, 
both because we cannot control the conditions of the transference in these 
spontaneous cases as well as because we cannot be sure that the incident has 
been correctly described. 

What, then, is the nature of the evidence afforded by the experimental 
test ? The author relies chiefly on a series of experiments carried out at 
Brighton in the years 1889-1891 with two young men in the hypnotic sleep, 
as percipients, and a Mr. G. A. Smith, the hypnotiser, as agent. “‘ The main 
object of the experiments was to determine the fact of the transmission of 
ideas and sensations by other than the ordinary sensory channels, and hence 
a form of experiment was chosen which made it possible effectively to eliminate 
the operation of chance coincidence as an explanation of the results. 

In the main series of experiments a set of small wooden counters / 
were employed. The counters, eighty-one in number, bore the numbers from 
10 to 90 inclusive, stamped in raised letters on their face. After the subject 
had been hypnotised, one of the counters was drawn at random from a bag, 
and handed to Mr. Smith inside a small box, in such a position that it was 
impossible for the subject, even if his eyes had been open, which was generally 
not the case, to see it. Mr. Smith . . . would look intently at the 
number, and the percipient would state his impression. The total number of 
trials under these conditions with two percipients was 617. The correct 
number was given in 113 cases, the digits being given, however, in reverse 
order in 14 out of the 113 cases. (Further, 9 of the successful cases are 
recorded as having been to some extent second guesses.) If the coincidences 
were due to chance alone the most probable number would have been 8— 
that is, it is proved beyond all possibility of doubt that in this particular 
series of experiments the success attained was due to some definite and 
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uniform cause” (p. 17-18). Now, the question at once arises, is the presence 
of a definite and uniform cause proved beyond possibility of doubt by the 
results obtained here ? Is the operation of chance so well known as to warrant 
us in effectually excluding it as an explanation of the results? The absolute 
successes were only 90 out of 617 trials, for if the actual number thought on 
by the agent was, say, 41, the guesser deserves no credit for guessing 14, 
although the digits are the same, and 9 of the successes were second guesses. 
Is this result beyond the causality of chance, if-one may so speak? It is 
true, of course, that before undertaking the trials the antecedent probabilities 
of success by chance alone stand as 8. But chance, for the very reason that 
it is chance, does not seem to work out in accordance with antecedent proba- 
bilities. In games of pure chance there is such a thing as luck, an element 
that cannot be eliminated by any process that I know of. I am afraid the 
philosophy of chance is but a poor foundation on which to base a scientific 
conclusion. 

Regarding the results obtained under the other heads of inquiry, the author 
naturalises apparitions at the moment of death by means of telepathy. The 
apparition is a hallucination—that is to say, a thought is telepathically 
communicated from the brain of the dying person or from the brain of some 
one in the vicinity to the brain of a distant relative. Then from the brain 
of this relative the thought is visualised, and a sensory perception is produced 
of the same kind as would be produced if the object actually existed before 
the eyes of the percipient. In other words, the ordinary process of forming 
ideas is reversed. Normally what happens is that a real object makes an 
impression on the retina of the eye; this impression is transferred to the 
brain, and in some mysterious way emerges in conscious thought. In tele- 
pathic hallucination we have first the idea, then the impression on the brain, 
followed by the impression on the retina, but all the time there is no object 
outside us corresponding to this sensory perception. 

Poltergeist disturbances—i.e., those mysterious visitations of raps and 
loud noises accompanied by the throwing of stones, ringing of bells and other 
disturbances of an inexplicable kind—are very simply naturalised by the 
author. These disturbances, which are reported as occurring in all parts of 
the world and from the earliest ages, follow an almost uniform plan. The 
physical phenomena are of the character described, and the centre of the 
disturbance is a child or children. The author’s explanation of all these 
mysterious noises and raps and stone throwing, &c., which not only upset 
the family of the child, but frequently cast a whole district into a state of 
alarm and terror, is trickery of the child. I must say that a child who is 
such an accomplished artist must have a real jolly time of it enjoying the 
discomfiture and alarm of its elders while the performance lasts. But it is 
a very curious problem, well worth the serious investigation of the Society, 
how these gifted youngsters have come to display their talents at all times 
and in all places in so uniform and, to a certain extent, so stupid a fashion. 
Is there collusion between them? Is it a hereditary accomplishment ? or 
how is it to be explained ? After all, some of the old-fashioned explanations 
may be simpler and more satisfactory than that of trickery. 

The author’s attitude towards spiritualism is similar to his attitude on 
the Poltergeist disturbances. He seems to think there is no evidence of the 
existence of any phenomena which cannot be satisfactorily explained on the: 
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hypothesis of trickery and sleight-of-hand. Space does not permit the 
discussion of the hypothesis. 

With regard to the question of communication with the dead, which just 
now is attracting so much attention, the author’s attitude is one of suspense. 
“‘ The enquiry is still proceeding, and, by the consent of all who are engaged 
in it, the evidence for any certain conclusion, positive or negative, is still 
insufficient ” (p. 211). 

Much as one is tempted to examine some of these problems in detail, one 
cannot close one’s eyes to the exigencies of space. Enough, however, has been 
said to indicate the interesting character of this work. 


P. McKenna. 





Le Jansénisme: Etude Doctrinale D’Aprés les Sources. Legons données 
& l'Institut Catholique de Paris. Nov., 1907-Jan., 1908. Par J. Paquier. 
Paris: Blond et C’. Price, Fr. 5. 


This work is made up of a series of ten lectures, delivered at the Catholic 
Institute of Paris, before an audience composed mostly of lay students, and 
largely indeed of young ladies. What a strange audience to talk to about 
Jansenism ? What interest could it take in the discredited and repulsive 
doctrines of a long forgotten sect ? And in any case how could an audience 
of young Catholic laity be reasonably expected to give serious thought to 
dry and wearisome theological discussions on some of the most abstruse 
and mysterious problems that can occupy the human mind? For those 
inclined to think and reason in this way, the wonder will grow when they 
learn that this apparently uninteresting subject was followed by this seemingly 
unpromising audience with rapt attention and daily increasing interest. 
This fact must be to them proof sufficient of the signal triumph of the 
lecturer, and they should be quite prepared, on this evidence alone, to 
believe that he has handled his theme in a masterly and fascinating manner. 
Such, indeed, is the case. Each of these lectures is a masterpiece of clear 
exposition, cogent reasoning, skilful analysis and sound criticism. Each 
of them is the matured fruit of ripe scholarship, extensive reading, and pro- 
longed research. For the author in every instance goes to the original source 
for his information, and anyone at all acquainted with these matters will 
readily acknowledge that it is only after years of patient research and very 
extensive reading a lecture like “St Augustine’s Theology of Grace,” or 
* Orthodox Theories of Grace, Thomism and Molinism,” to mention but two 
of this series, could be made up from the original sources. 

Jansenism may be studied from two points of view—the historical and the 
doctrinal. The author chooses the doctrinal aspect, but to give this its proper 
setting, to make it intelligible as well as interesting, he treats it historically. 
To enable his readers to see Jansenism in its true proportions, to give it its 
proper perspective, it is not enough to tell them what the Jansenists held 
and taught, it will be necessary to tell them also how and why they came 
to teach these things, or, in other words, to trace the influences, both external 
and psychological, that determined or led in some way to their teaching; 
it will be necessary to compare their teaching with the faith of the Church 
and the orthodox systems of theologians, to try to estimate the effects it 
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would likely produce if carried to its logical conclusions, to summarise the 
actual results it did produce in the world. This is the work the author sets 
himself to accomplish in this series of lectures. Hence the purport and 
bearing of each on his main theme will be evident almost from their enumera- 
tion. The opening lecture, after some preliminary, though very necessary, 
remarks on the distinction between the dogmas of faith and theology, is 
devoted to an exposition of the teaching of the Church on the supernatural 
state of man, in which he rightly points out that in all attempts to explain 
man’s relations towards God. What the Church has insisted upon always 
is (1) the keeping clear of the distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural, and (2) the safeguarding of man’s responsibility and liberty under 
the action of God’s omnipotence. Then follow in order “St. Augustine’s 
Theology of Grace”—Luther’s Doctrine on Justification—The Jansenist 
Theory of Grace—Orthodox Theories of Grace; Thomism and Molinism— 
Jansenism and the Consequences of Original Sin—Paschal’s Apologetics— 
Moral Teaching of Jansenism—Bossuet and Jansenism—Racine and 
Jansenism—The Miracles of Jansenism. 

In these lectures the author displays a remarkable power of seizing the 
most characteristic and salient features of the various systems and theories 
with which he has to deal, sound judgment in estimating their good and bad 
points, and great critical acumen in tracing the influences, external and 
internal, acting upon the minds of those who propounded them. The value 
of each of these lectures for a right understanding of Jansenism is almost 
self evident. The famous book of Jansensius of Ypres, in which the doctrinal 
errors of Jansenism regarding grace are embodied, was given by its author 
the title Augustinus to indicate that its doctrine was identical with the 
doctrine of St. Augustine. These errors themselves are but a renewal of 
the peculiar tenets of Luther and the reformers under a slightly different 
form. It is very curious and instructive to note with the author that the 
University of Louvain, which was the cradle of Jansenism, came to adopt 
this slightly expurgated Protestanism through the very ardour of its opposi- 
tion to the errors of Luther. As he very justly observes, there is no error 
in which there is not some element of truth. In discussion and controversy 
this element of truth will receive special prominence and emphasis, the 
adversary will keep dangling it before your face. The result, often at least, 
will be that one cannot combat for a long time an intelligent adversary with- 
out yielding more or less to this influence. Little by little one is led on to 
make concessions to him, and even to fall to some extent into his errors. 
We see from time to time this law at work in our own days in the contro- 
versies of Catholic writers with Rationalists. At each step we see this law 
verified in the history of Jansenism. It is that which explains the origin 
of the movement. At the beginning of the Reformation the University 
of Louvain was one of the centres where the errors of Luther were combated 
most keenly. So fierce and strong was its opposition that in 1520 a bitter 
satire, of which Erasmus was either the author or the inspirer, was launched 
against its theological faculty. Thirty years after the appearance of this 
satire the University had yielded to the influence of the ideas of Luther 
and Calvin on Grace and Predestination. From 1587-1636, Baius, Jansen 
and Jansenius were teaching on Predestination, on the powers of human 
nature, and on original sin a‘mitigated Protestantism (pp. 123-125). 
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An exposition of the orthodox theories of grace is essential for an 
intelligent grasp of Jansenistic errors. But Jansenism has a connection 
of another kind with the famous systems of Thomism and Molinism that 
cannot be entirely overlooked. The Jansenists were the bitter enemies 
of the Jesuits, while the Fathers of the Society on their part were the most 
uncompromising opponents of the teachings and tendencies of the Jansenistic 
system. For controversial purposes and as good defensive tactics the 
Jansenists make persistent efforts to identify their teaching on Grace and 
kindred questions. with that of the great Thomist school. These efforts 
affected very adversely the fortunes of the latter. During the famous con- 
ferences “ De Auxiliis” the Thomists were in the ascendant. They were 
the attacking party, and their opponents, while conducting a masterly defence, 
yet were always on the defensive, and several times narrowly escaped defeat 
and condemnation. But now the tables were turned, and the Thomists had 
enough to do to show that their doctrine was not tinged with the hateful 
errors of Calvin and Baius. The result was that Thomism waned in popu- 
larity and lost its commanding position in the Catholic schools of theology. 

The chapter dealing with the moral teaching of Jansenism is peculiarly 
interesting. For it was chiefly in the field of morals and in the practice of 
life that the baneful influence of Jansenism was most and longest felt. The 
express teaching and recommendations of Arnauld’s work La frequente Com- 
munion, and the harsh and, to us nowadays, almost repulsive doctrines of 
the Jansenists generally regarding the dispositions required for the worthy 
reception of the sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist, modified pro- 
foundly Catholic teaching and practice in respect to the frequent reception 
of these sacraments (pages 316-317). Liberal views escaped with difficulty 
the note of laxity, and though many influences have been at work for years 
to secure acceptance and welcome for more liberal opinions, yet it may be 
said with truth that the teaching of La frequente Communion only received 
its coup de grdce when our present illustrious Pontiff Pius X. published in 
1905, through the Congregation of the Council, his decree or daily communion. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether the principle underlying Jansenistic 
teaching and practice—the principle of supposed reverence and respect for 
God which soon became transformed into fear and terror of God—does not 
continue still to operate, perhaps banefully, in certain directions. But 
nowadays so many and so powerful counteracting influences are at work 
that little if any mischief results. 

From these few remarks it will be seen that Jansenism is a very interest- 
ing study, and in certain respects, perhaps, a not entirely dead issue. But 
it is of special interest for an audience of French Catholics, since the history 
of their church for centuries was so closely bound up with the story 
of Jansenism. P. McKenna. 


Le Sacerdoce et Le Sacrifice de Notre-Seigneur Jesus Christ. Par J. Grimal, 
8.M. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne & C*. Price, 3.508. 


In his Preface the author tells us that while a professor at the Grand 
Séminaire de Nevers he conceived the happy idea of detaching from the 
Incarnation Treatise the thesis on the Priesthood of Christ, and of giving 
it separate and detailed treatment for the pious purpose of helping the young 
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seminarists to prepare better for their ordination, and of enabling young 
priests to form a just idea of their sacerdotal dignity, obligations and power. 
His first attempt was received with great favour, and he was induced by the 
repeated requests of his students and former pupils to recast it several times, 
and finally to give it to the world in its present form. Interpreting the 
thought expressed by Monseigneur Gauthy, Bishop of Nevers, in an intro- 
ductory letter, we may be permitted to assure the author that priests generally 
will welcome his work, the reading of which cannot fail to be profitable to 
them. For the subject with which the author deals is one in which they 
necessarily take a personal interest, their priesthood being a participation of 
the priesthood of Christ, and the sacrifice they daily offer being the very 
same sacrifice Christ offered on the Cross. 

The subject is a very important one, and of vast dimensions. For, as the 
author very justly observes, the unique sacrifice of the Cross is the central 
point of human history. Towards it the religious life of humanity converges. 
The sacrifices of antiquity foreshadowed and prefigured it. Christian centuries 
date their origin from it, and live by it through the Eucharist. The eternity 
of heaven is but its glorious consummation. Hence, to find a fitting place 
for everything connected with a subject so vast the author divides his work 
into four parts. In the first of these, called Za Preparation, in addition to 
other points, he studies somewhat in detail the questions of the origin and 
nature of sacrifice, and of the figurative character of the Jewish, and even of 
pagan, sacrifices. In the chapter on the “ Origin of Sacrifice” the author 
combats the Rationalist view that sacrifice as the supreme act of divine 
worship is only a development of the fetich worship of primitive man, and 
shows that the Bible, our sole source of certain information regarding the 
origin of things, condemns the theory of absolute evolution, as it reveals to 
us the supernatural institution of sacrifice at the beginning, an institution that 
was restored and completed later on by God Himself in the family of Abraham 
and among the chosen people. Apart from the Bible history, and antecedent 
to history, legendary lore show that sacrifice was more pure and elevated 
the further we go back towards the beginning of things. History or legend 
gives no support to the theory of progressive development, but rather affords 
evidence of gradual corruption, a fact which tends to confirm the idea of a 
primitive divine intervention. 

As is well known, there is considerable diversity of view amongst Catholic 
writers as to the essence of sacrifice. The Schoolmen propounded many 
theories, most of them being based largely on & priori reasoning. The author 
follows more on the lines of Franzelin. He subjects the sacrifices with which 
we are best acquainted—those of the Jewish people—to a close critical analysis 
to discover their most characteristic features, and thus to determine 
historically the nature and essence of sacrifice. The conclusion he draws from 
this examination agrees with Franzelin’s idea that sacrifice must be considered 
the oblation and immolation of a victim substitute for man, as a creature 
and sinner, for the purpose of adoration and expiation, and offered by a minister 
officially chosen and consecrated in some way to represent the people at the 
Court of God. The most striking characteristic of sacrifice as instituted or 
sanctioned by God is, according to the author, the substitution and 
immolation of the victim in place of man. 

In the second section—La Realisation—the author proceeds to show that 
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Jesus was constituted and consecrated essentially or substantially a priest by 
the Incarnation itself, and that He offered a true and infinite sacrifice on 
the Cross. 

The third section—La Consommation Céleste, as the name implies—deals 
with the consummation in heaven of the infinite sacrifice of the Cross, and 
explains that this consummation consists partly in the fact that Christ 
introduces us through the merits of His death into possession of the blessings 
of the New Testament, and partly in the eternal oblation of the adoration of 
His sacred Humanity and that of the Blessed, His mystical body, in this 
state of glory which is essentially connected with the mystery of Calvary, 
as its confirmation and the necessary consequence of its efficacy. 

In the last section—Le Prolongement Eucharistique—the author shows that 
Jesus, the sovereign priest, renews to the end of time in the Eucharist the 
oblation of the Cross, in order to give to His Church a perfect sacrifice in 
which she offers herself with Him and through Him, and to enable Christians 
to partake of the victim that conducts them to the heavenly consummation. 

In this fourth section, and to some extent also in the second, the author 
finds many opportunities to inculcate those practical lessons for the sake of 
which he undertook the work. He bases his conclusions throughout on the 
teaching of Sacred Scripture. In seeking the meaning of revelation he takes 
as his guides the great masters of the seventeenth century, who seem to have 
been raised up providentially “pour restaurer la notion du sacerdoce ”— 
Bérulle and Condren, St. Vincent de Paul, Olier, Thomassin, and especially 
Bossuet. 

The book is intended primarily for the French clergy, and some of the 
practical hints are specially applicable to them in the circumstances in which 
they are now unhappily placed. But though primarily intended for the 
French clergy, the work will be found useful and instructive by all priests. 
I congratulate the author on having produced a very beautiful and practical 
treatise on the Priesthood and Sacrifice of Christ. 

P. McKenna. 
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The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in England (1781-1803). By Mgr. Bernard 
Ward. Two Vols. Longmans, Green & Co. 1909. Price, 25s. 


Monsignor Ward has selected an interesting and a difficult period in the 
history of English Catholicity. As the author himself points out, people 
generally speak as if the Catholic Church began its activity in modern England 
only after the success of the Oxford movement. They forget the days of the 
Vicars Apostolic, the action of the Catholic Committee, the closing of the penal 
persecution, the fierce controversies among the Catholics themselves, and the 
part played by men like Milner, the Talbots, Charles Butler, Berington, Wilkes, 
Erskine, Douglas and Poynter. Unfortunately the literature hitherto avail- 
able on the subject was not such as could satisfy the critical inquirer. The 
publications of two such rivals as Bishop Milner and Charles Butler were of 
too controversial a character to be accepted without grave misgivings, while 
the work written by Amherst is totally unworthy of the subject. 

Mgr. Ward had almost unexampled facilities for the complete and critical 
study of the period. The archives of the old English Vicariates were placed 
at his disposal by the Archbishop of Westminster, and the Bishops of Clifton, 
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Birmingham, and Hexham and Newcastle, while the Rectors of Oscott and 
Downside allowed him to examine their valuable records. In these circum- 
stances it is no wonder if the Monsignor has arrived in many places at con- 
clusions very different from those formulated by previous authors, who had 
no opportunity of investigating the original documents on the subject. 
In the first chapter the author deals with the position of the Catholics in 
England in 1781, and certainly their condition at that period was not such 
as to inspire much hope for the future. He quotes Berington for the state- 
ment that the total number of Catholics in England at that period was about 
60,000 out of a total population of 6,000,000, and the number of priesis 
as about 350. Though the enumeration of the noble families in England 
who kept the faith, and the note (p. 9) on these who fell away, are highly 
interesting, yet we confess we should have liked had Mgr. Ward also touched 
upon the question of the percentage of Irish immigrants amongst the Catholic 
body in England in 1780. Edmund Burke states that in 1:70 there were 
four or five thousand Irish Catholics in London alone. If that were so, 
surely some of the documents examined ought to have given the author 
material for a short discussion of such an important question. 

The main interest of the book naturally lies in the account given of the 
disputes between the English Catholic Committee of Laymen, backed by the 
ecclesiastics, Berington, Wilkes, &c., and the Vicars, for whom Milner was the 
ablest'spokesman. On this subject Mgr. Ward has given much new, if at times 
disedifying, information. He tries to hold the scales fairly between both 
parties, and to our minds he has succeeded in giving an honest picture of 
the men and of their motives. When all due allowance has been made for 
the Catholic Committee, and for the difficulty of the position which they 
held in face of a hostile Government, one cannot help thinking what would 
have been the fate of Catholicity in England had they succeeded in : arrying 
the body of the people with them against the Vicars Apostolic; and one 
cannot help wondering how men like the Talbots, the Beringtons, Wilkes, 
and othr clergymen could have been induced to support such a faction. 
In the quarrel Milner very often added fuei to the flame by his unguarded 
and immoderate statements, but at a time of such moral weakness 
amongst the Catholic leaders it was providential that a man of the ability 
and courage of Milner was at the spot to defend the Divine Constitution 
of the Church. The letters, however, of certain ecclesiastics published in 
these volumes help us to understand how the members of the Catholic Com- 
mittee felt themselves justified in opposing the Vicars Apostolic. 

Other chapters which are sure to be read with great interest are XI. and 
XII., dealing with the election of Dr. Douglass to the London Vicariate 
on the death of Dr. James Talbot. Throckmorton’s pamphlet (p. 227) on 
Episcopal Elections, and his rejoinder to Milner on the same subject, are hardly 
fair specimens of the views of the English Catholic Committee. They would 
hardly have gone so far as to attack the Pope as a Foreign Prelate, or to 
assert that if the people and clergy were to elect their Bishops without reference 
to him they would make those who were now aliens, Englishmen, who were 
dependants, freemen, and who were foreign emissaries, English Bishops (227). 
Chapters XIX., XX., and XXVIII. (Vol. IT.) dealing with the French Refugee 
clergy in England are particularly well done. The kind treatment given 
to the French clergy by Protestant England, even though, to a great extent, 
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dictated by political motives, is an episode that reflects great honour on the 
English Protestant, and which at the same time had an important bearing 
on the future development of the Catholic Church in England. 

Here and there we noticed a few passages which seem to have been written 
rather hurriedly. Take for example the following sentence which occurs 
in the second page of the Preface (VIII.) :—‘“‘ At the High Mass in the 
Westminster Cathedral, in place of the Cardinal Archbishop and twelve 
Suffra ans described by Newman, we saw seven Cardinals, one of them the 
Legate of the Holy Father himself, and not only the Bishops of the English 
Province, but some seventy or eighty others from all parts alike of the old 
world and the new, a great proportion of them from the English Colonies 
together with Abbots, Prelates, and other dignitaries innumerable ; and the 
whole was carried «ut in presence of a congregation that filled to overflowing 
a Cathedral, the vastness of which must far exceed the most sanguine hopes 
which could have been in the mind of Cardinal Wiseman at Oscott.” 

Without being inclined too easily to take offence at references to Ireland in 
books written by the average Englishmen, yet we confess we read with some 
pain the statement given at p. 215 (Vol. II.): “ The disproportion between 
the number of Catholics in Ireland and England was even greater a century 
ago than it is to-day; yet naturally the ecclesiastical authorities in London, 
together with the influential laymen, had the chief share in directing the 
course of events.” What does Mgr. Ward mean by the use of the word 
naturally. Why should a handful of English Catholics, either then or now, 
claim for themselves the right of directing Catholic affairs in Ireland? It 
would have been a sorry day for the Church had the Monsignor’s naturally 
been veri‘ed either on the Veto Question or the Emancipation ; and it would 
be a sad day for the Catholic Church in Ireland were it to be verified at the 
present time. At a time when the co-operation of all sections of the Catholic 
body in these countries is most desirable, it is irritating to find that in their 
anxiety to prove their loyalty, the bitterest enemies of every Irish reform 
are English Tory Catholics ; “‘ and yet, naturally, the ecclesiastical authorities 
in London, together with influential laymen, are to have the chief share in 
di ecting the course of events.” Perhaps, however, we have misunderstood 
the Monsignor, and that he meant to convey something different {rom what 
his words seem toimply. Again, though the Index given is rather complete, we 
discovered on turning to look upthereferences to Ireland and the Irish Catholics 
in England that the words “I eland” or “Irish” were not to be found. 
Yet in possibly fifty places throu h the volumes references, some of them 
of a rather lengthened character, are made to Jreland, the Irish Catholics 
in England, and the Irish Bishops of the period. The compiler of the Index 
need not have been ashamed to put the words Ireland or the Irish in the 
Index. In the index of a book dealing with the revival of Catholicity in 
England such words might have iven offence to some readers, but most 
people would be inclined to forgive a historian for such lapses. In a note 
(Vol. II., p. 200) referring to Dr. Huss”, the first President of Maynooth, 
we are told that Bishop Healey says that he died of apoplexy at Dunmore. 
No reference is given for the statement, but on looking up the Maynooth 
Centenary History we discovered that the Monsignor was referring to Dr. 
Healy now the Archbishop of Tuam. One would have thought that the 
name of the Archbishop might be given correctly even by an English writer, 
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and that a reference to the Maynooth Centenary History could not have 
disfigured the volumes. 

We thought it right to call attention to a few points of this kind in order 
to prevent misunderstanding, but we are far from denying the great value 
of Monsigner Ward’s volumes. We hope that he will soon fulfil his promise 
of continuing the history of Catholicity in England from 1803 till 1850, and 
that his friend, Dr. Burton, will soon publish his Life of Dr. Challoner. 

JaMES MacCarrrey. 


The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. By Joseph 
Louis Perrier, Ph.D. New York: The Colombia University Press. 
Price, 1$ 75c. 

The contempt for Scholastic Philosophy which was created in large measure 
by the efforts of the French Encyclopeedists of the eighteenth century, assisted 
by the ignorance and incapacity of the men who should have been the defenders 
of the Scholastic system, has remained in fashion till recent times. To 
ridicule the Scholastics was supposed to be a sign of a liberal education, and 
to say a word in their praise was an unmistakable symptom of a reactionary 
spirit. The current of human thought was supposed to have been dammed 
by superstition about the sixth century, and to have begun to flow again 
only when the dam had been broken by the Lutheran movement of the 
sixteenth century. Scholastic Philosophy was denounced as_ stupid, 
barbarous, and worthless by men who had never looked inside a single 
volume of the Scholastic writers. Even in Catholic circles such views, 
though in a little less extravagant form, were not unknown. 

But since the Scholastic revival, inaugurated in great measure by Leo 
XIII., thinking men have begun to change their views, and to realise that the 
products of the restless activity of the human mind for a period of nearly 
800 years cannot be set aside by any honest inquirer. The henest efforts 
made in such centres as, for example, Louvain University, to study Scholas- 
ticism in its sources, to master at the same time modern philosophy, and to 
submit both to the test of physical experiment, as far as such tests are possible, 
have won the admiration of scientific men. Hence, at the present time, though 
many scholars may not accept the Scholastic system, yet they have learned 
to handle it respectfully, and to recognise that it is worthy of a thorough 
investigation. 

Mr. Perrier’s work is divided into two sections, the first of which is explana- 
tory of the main principles of the Scholastic system, and the second, a historical 
account of the revival of the Scholastic philosophy during the nineteenth 
century in the different countries of the world. It is this latter part of the 
book which is both interesting and valuable, since it deals with a subject on 
which it is not so easy to procure definite information in a concise and handy 
form. The author is, at times, too brief, but he makes up for this fault by 
being always impartial. Indeed, after a careful study of his volume, we have 
failed to discover whether Mr. Perrier is a supporter or opponent of the 
Scholastic revival, whether, in fact, he writes as a Catholic or a non-Catholic 
student. Nor is it clear to us to what country he belongs. Though he writes 
English, it is clear from curious forms of expression in the book that he can 
hardly have been an English speaker from his birth. Some of his sentences 
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have, even in English, a decidedly French form. Nor has the author been 
always very particular in his spelling of proper names. Though the whole 
volume, exclusive of the Preface and the Index, contains only 336 pages, it 
is worthy of note that the bibliography given at the end occupies 87 pages. 
If it were a little more select, and better arranged, the bibliography might 
have been more useful. J. MacCarrrey. 


Manuel @Histoire Ecclésiastique. Adaptation de la Seconde Edition 
Hollandaise du R. P. Albers, 8.J., par Le R. P. René Hedde,O.P. 2 Tomes. 
Paris: Gabalda et O* 1908. 8 frs. 


These two volumes, containing in all about 1,250 pages, are a translation 
of a work published some years ago by a well-known Dutch Jesuit Father. 
They deal with the history of the Church from its foundation by Christ till the 
present day. The book has been prepared principally for the use of ecclesiastical 
students, and in the hands of a teacher capable of developing the points on 
which mere dates, names, and references are given, it might prove 
exceedingly useful. It is brief, clear, and, as far as it goes, reliable. The 
author divides his history into seven periods, and has endeavoured to arrange 
his account of each period so as to bring out the salient points of the picture, 
and to impress th m on the minds of his readers. As a rule, the sources 
from which he derived his information are carefully indicated, and nearly 
all the more recent publications are referred to in the notes. The inner 
history of the Church—e.g., education, theological errors and developments, 
devotions, missions, religious orders—is dealt with at great length. 
Analytical and chronological tables, a well-dev-loped table of contents, and 
a complete index enhance the value of the book 

Seeing, however, that such excellent manuals on ecclesiastical history 
have been already published in French in recent years, it is difficult to under- 
stand what particular object the translator had in view in preparing the 
present volume for the Press. It is difficult to see how it is in any way an 
improvement upon such recently published works as that of Funk, translated 
by the Abbé Hemmer, or of that of Henrion, and, if it is not an improve- 
ment, 20 useful purpose is served by the publication. The history of Ireland 
in the nineteenth century gets, we notice, a little more than half a page, 
and even the few notices given in that space are not always correct. Nor 
is there any reference to reliable books on the subject. But, as a rule, the 
bibliographical lists are composed with great care, and therein lies the special 
value of the work. J. MacCarrrey. 





The Bxng and Attributes of God. By the Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D., Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology in the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Illinois. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1909. Price, 


6s. net. , on % 


This is the third volume of the course of systematic theology, which Dr. 
Hall promises to complete in ten volumes. We have already reviewed the 
first two volumes, and are glad to be able to praise the third still more un- 
reservedly than its predecessors. It is an excellent manual of systematic 
theism, the very best of its kind by an Anglican that we know of, and one of 
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the absolutely best. It would take up too much space to give an outline of 
the order of treatment, nor would the reader be able to form a just estimate 
of Dr. Hall’s merits as a systematic theologian if he were furnished with a 
bald table of contents. The book has to be read in order to be appreciated. 
The way being prepared for a due appreciation of the arguments for God’s 
existence, the arguments themselves are presented cogently and persuasively, 
and the treatment of the Divine attributes is very good as far as it goes. 
Although in some sections (e.g., in reference to the will and knowledge of God) 
a somewhat fuller and more detailed development would be desirable. 
Throughout Dr. Hall combines the theological with the philosophical stand- 
point, though he takes care to exhibit the independent rational value of the 
proofs to which Christian theism appeals. We rather dislike, however, his 
tendency to identify moral certainty with probability, as when he says (p. 75) 
“ that evidences are available for all which suggest and confirm the probability 
that God exists and is our supreme moral sovereign.” He himself feels the need 
of adding an explanatory footnote: ‘‘ The word ‘ probability ’ describes the 
force of theistic evidence in its lowest term. We maintain, however, that 
sufficient theistic evidence is available to justify unqualified moral certainty,” 
and he elsewhere says (p. 64) that “‘ certainty is not real if any doubt remains.” 
Our objection does not touch the substance of Dr. Hall’s teaching, but lies 
merely against the propriety and expediency of calling that probable which 
we believe to be certain. In the average mind assent to a probability, however 
high it may be, is always associated with doubt, and we cannot help thinking 
that it is an inaccurate and misleading use of language which conveys a sug- 
gestion to doubt in the very arguments by which we mean to exclude doubt. 
The volume is enriched by very full bibliographical references on every 
important point discussed, and Catholic writers, in Latin as well as in English, 
are very frequently mentioned—St. Thomas being quite a favourite. We 
recommend our readers to buy and study Dr. Hall’s book, and we venture 
to prophesy that those who do so will thank us for our advice. 


P. J. Toner. 


Dieu et L’ Agnosticisme Contemporain. Par Georges Michelet, Prof. a l’Institut 
Catholique de Toulouse. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre (J. Gabalda 
& C’). 1909. Price, 3.50f. 


Professor Michelet’s volume is a valuable contribution to the literature 
of modern thei:m. In the first part, which comprises three chapters, we have 
a description and a criticism of the leading varieties of contcmporery 1 eligious 
agnosticism actually in vogue in France—for to France the survey is confined. 
The first variety is represented by the sociological school of M. Durkheim 
and his followers, who, by developing certain ideas of Comte and others, 
have arrived at the conclusion that religion as a phenomenon is to be ex plained 
sociologically, not psychologically ; that it is not originally an individual, but 
a social product ; that society, in order 10 provide a sanction for its authority, 
managed to make itself God, and, by imposing religion on the individual, 
make him a serviceable member of society. Among the arguments used to 
support this theory the mst plausible is that based on the soc al value or 
importance of religion, to which history bears witness ; and M. Michelet shows 
how the data of history are misapplied by this school in their att«mpt to 
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justify their theory. Their other arguments are also criticised, and their 
theory, like so many other theories which profess to be based on facts, is 
shown to be based in reality on false 4 priort assumptions. 

The next varicty is religious pragmatism, with its theory or the sub-conscious 
for explaining religious phenomena psychologically ; and the leading sub- 
varieties are well explained and cogently criticised in Chapter II. Finally, 
in Chapter III., we have an examination of religious immanence. The author 
makes an important distinction between what he calls “the doctrine of 
immanence ” (represented by certain types of liberal Protestantism and of 
would-be Catholic modernism), and “‘ the method of immanence ” ; and, while 
rejecting the former as subversive of Christian theism, he allows a certain 
value to the latter from the apologetical point of view, provided one is careful 
to avoid a substitution of mere method for doctrine or principle—a danger 
that has not been avoided by some champions of the method of immanence. 

The general title of the second part is ‘* God and Christian Spiritualism ” ; 
and the author’s aim in the first chapter is to establish the psychological 
origin of religion, and in the second to vindicate the rational value of religious 
knowledge. ‘The religious life de facto begins with a spontaneous assimilation 
of a certain knowledge of God, imparted, like the beginnings of all knowledge, 
by parents and teachers, and from this, by reflection and further education, 
an advance is made to what may be called the scientific knowledge of God. 
But the process throughout is perfectly rational, though other faculties besides 
the purely intellectual are engaged ; traditional intellectualism so-called, as 
represented by its best exponents, never dreamt of denying the influence of 
moral, «esthetic, and other rational powers in determining religious assent. 
Finally, the objections raised by philosophical and religious criticism against 
rational religion are dealt with, and the limitations of religious knowledge 
explained. P. J. Toner. 


A Pluralistic Universe. Lectures on the Hibbert Foundation, delivered at 
Oxford, 1908. By William James. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
8vo. Pp. 404. Price, 5s. 6d. net. 

Though the ex-professor of Harvard adopted for the subject of his lectures 

“ The Present Situation in Philosophy,” he treats only of those philosophies 

that are presently contending for supremacy at Harvard and Oxford—tradical 

empiricism and transcendental idealism; cynical materialism and old- 
fashioned dualistic theism being set aside as unworthy of the attention of 
his hearers. As ardent champion of radical empiricism, Mr. W. James 
begins with vigorous criticism of its rival. Transcendental idealism, accord- 
ing to him, takes the world to be one great all-inclusive, all-enveloping fact, 
and represents it as an absolute mind that makes all partial facts by thinking 
them just as we make objects in a dream by dreaming them; its proof being 
that any incipient minimum of relation or of interaction between any two 
things logically leads to the absolute unity of all things ; its difficulties being 
that this all-embracing metaphysical unity cannot be reconciled with the 
manyness of sense knowledge, and that the perfection of this absolute mind 
cannot be reconciled with the tremendous imperfection of all finite experiences. 

These and other difficulties lead Mr. W. James to the anti-absolutist 

hypothesis: “reality may exist in distributive form, in the shape not of 
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an all but of a set of eaches, just as it seems to.” To justify this anti- 
absolutist hypothesis, the assumption by which absolutism explains the 
relation of our minds to the eternal mind, and by which empiricism explains 
the composition of the human mind out of subordinate mental elements, 
is scrutinised. The question is—How can many consciousnesses be at the 
same time one consciousness ? Scholasticism has its answer of a distinct 
spiritual agent knowing mental states, now singly and now in combination, 
but all his previous reading has committed Mr. W. James to the “ psychology 
without a soul.” There remains the dilemma either of giving up intellectua- 
listic logic or of giving up the rationality of the finite universe. In this 
lilemma, Professors Bradley of Oxford, and Royce»: of Harvard, hold to 
intellectualistic logic, and by dint of it convict the human universe of 
irrationality. Professor Schiller of Oxford, and Mr. W. James, accepting 
the theories of Bergson, give up the logic “ fairly, squarely, and irrevocably.” 
Logic has its rightful and imperishable use in human life, but it is not intended 
to make us theoretically acquainted with the essential nature of reality. 
Reality, experience, concreteness exceeds intellectual conception. Leno's 
arguments against motion show that intellectualism makes experience less 
instead of more intelligible: as does Professor Bradley’s difficulty in seeing 
how sugar can be sweet ; sugar being just sugar, sweet being sweet, and neither 
being the other! Immediate experience of life solves the problems which 
so bafile our conceptual intelligence: sclves motion, causality, dis- 
tinction, &c. ; solvesthem by doingthem. An intellectual answer to the intel- 
lectualist’s difficulties will never come: sensational life accomplishes by its 
sensible continuity, its continuity of all adjacent morsels, what conceptual logic 
declares impossible. And thus the self-compounding of mind in its smaller 
portions seems a certain fact, and the speculative assumption of a similar 
but wider compounding in remote regions is a legitimate hypothesis. 
Further, the facts of psychical research and of specifically religious experiences 
furnish strong suggestions in favour of a superior consciousness. This super- 
human consciousness is not an all-embracing absolute: he is a finite God, 
and approximates, Mr. W. James believes, more to the God of Christianity 
than does the unintelligible pantheistic monster of transcendental idealism. 
For the student of Catholic philosophy, this volume is interesting as reveal- 
ing the current of philosophic thought in American and English universities. 
Mr. W. James is a keen and competent critic of transcendental idealism. He 
is also a clear and sympathetic exponent of Bergson’s immediatism : those 
who find it difficult to get at the heart of Bergson’s view will find his 
exposition helpful. At the same time the student must remember the defects 
of Bergson’s, and James’s view: scepticism is the basis of their radical 
empiricism. J. O'NEILL. 


The Genesis and Evolution of the Individual Soul. By the Rev. J. O. Bevan, 
M.A., F.G.S., Assoc.Inst.C.E., F. 8. A. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Pp. 159. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


Starting with the postulates that the soul is composed of two elements, 
the one contributed by the ovum, the other by the spermatozo6n, and that 
this embryo soul partakes of matter and motion, the Rev. Mr. Bevan under- 
takes to trace the history of the individual soul backward through tens of 
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thousands of years to the point at which the inorganic molecule of dust 
becomes the organic cell of life, and forward through as many more thousands 
of years to the time when all souls shall, after longer or shorter series of pro- 
gressively educative experiences, ultimately be saved. Such a vast 
programme gives a man a sense of exhilaration and emancipation. We are 
not surprised then to find our author stretching scientific theory beyond all 
recognised bounds, and advancing confident assertions on subjects of which 
men generally speak with bated breath. To cite a typical instance: we 
are assured that after death we pass into space of four dimensions, the noblest 
of the animals and the sweetest of the flowers being our companions there— 
nor does our author seem sure that in this region our Lord’s declaration 
about being married and being given in marriage is to be taken literally: that 
later we pass into space of five dimensions, then into space of six dimensions, 
and so on. Thus, from a point of view which he apologetically confesses 
to be scientific rather than theological, our author develops gaily new con- 
ceptions of space, time and magnitude; of hell, heaven, and purgatory. 

And yet, all this rash speculation is built on gratuitous postulates and 
hesitant arguments by one who illustrates our ignorance of the precise con- 
stitution of soul and body as well as of the nature of their union by the 
formule :—“ What is mind?” “No matter.” “What is matter?” 
“ Never mind.” 

Cheap and premature spiritualism of this kind must excite both suspicion 
and derision. J. O. NEILL. 














Notes. 


It will be in the recollection of our readers that in the spring of 1907 the 
great Benedictine Order was intrusted by our Holy Father Pius X. with the 
responsible and honourable task of revising the Latin Bible. The object 
aimed at is to restore as perfectly as possible St. Jerome’s Latin text. This 
great doctor, of whom Westcott has said that “he probably alone for one 
thousand five hundred years possessed the qualifications necessary for pro- 
ducing an original version of the Scriptures for the use of the Latin Churches,”’’ 
enjoyed opportunities denied to later critics. He had access to Greek and 
other manuscripts, which, even then, before the close of the fourth century, 
were considered ancient, and which are unknown to us; he could collate 
dozens of texts for every one at our disposal at present, and he had means 
of testing the value of his authorities which we no longer possess. It is clear, 
then, that a complete restoration of the pure text of St. Jerome’s version is 
very much to be desired. It is true our present Latin Bible substantially 
represents the work of St. Jerome, but there is also no doubt that it stands in 
need of much correction. Hence it will be the aim of the Benedictine Com- 
mission to restore as exactly as possible the great doctor’s text. How far 
he may have sometimes erred in his translation is quite another matter, and 
to determine this may perhaps be the work of some future Commission. 

eo fe fe 

The report recently published by the Commission informs us that sub- 
stantial progress has already been made towards the work of revision. 
“ Abbot Gasquet, President of the English Benedictines, being appointed 
head of the Commission of Revision, a small body of Benedictines met in 
the month of November (1907) at the International College of St. Anselm, 
Rome, to take the first steps to organise the task generally, to consider the 
scope of the work committed to them by the Holy See, and to determine 
the principles which were to guide them in carrying it out. In its first 
session the Commission determined to make the College of St. Anselm the 
centre of the work, and to gather together there the collations of all the 
manuscripts made by or for the members. For the purpose of the collation 
it was determined to print a copy of the present Clementine text of the Latin 
Scriptures, each page, to the extent of two-thirds of its surface, being left 
blank—with no capital letters, no stops, no word divided, and in every way 
made as much like a manuscript as possible. With this text, so prepared, 
the reviser, on comparing it with a manuscript he desires to collate, by the 
simple device of correcting the print like an ordinary proof sheet, is able to 
reproduce every important feature of the manuscript.” The printing of this 
Bible, which is to serve as the basis of the collations, has taken nearly twelve 

1 Smith's Bibl: Dict., Art. Vulgate. 
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months, the preparation of its text and the correction of the proof sheets 
being no light task. The production of three hundred and sixty copies of such 
a work has been necessarily very expensive, but the Holy Father has advanced 
the money to pay for the printing. 

Besides the production of the Bible, considerable progress has been made 
in other directions. A Hand-List of Latin Biblical MSS. in the libraries of 
Europe is being prepared, and already a number of libraries in various 
countries have been visited, and their contents. so far as Latin Biblical texts 
are concerned, have been noted, and in some instances copied or collated. 
Already some fifteen collaborators are at work in various parts of Europe, 
collating the most important MSS., and when these collations have been 
completed the results will be bound up and added to the collection at St. 
Anselm’s. It is evident that so vast an undertaking must entail great expense. 
Although the Benedictine Fathers are giving their splendid services 
gratuitously, they have to be supported while engaged in the work, and their 
travelling expenses have to be paid, books have to be bought, and money 
has to be found for printing, photography, and many other necessaries. The 
whole undertaking is a credit to the Catholic Church, whose enemies, forgetful 
of history, so often accuse her of neglecting the Bible ; and we heartily re- 
commend it to the generosity of our readers. Contributions in aid of the 
work may be sent to— 

Tue Ricut Rev. Apsot Gasquet, 
Sant’ Anselmo, Aventino, 
Rome ; 
or, 
16 Harpur Street, 
London, W.C. 


As a further proof of the interest taken by Pius X. in the Bible and all 
that concerns it, we may point to the foundation in Rome of the new Biblical 
Institute. By an Apostolic letter, dated May 7, 1909, the Holy Father has 
established in the Eternal City what there is every reason to hope will prove 
to be a great centre of light and guidance to the whole Catholic world on all 
Biblical questions. “The aim of the Pontifical Biblical Institute,” the 
Apostolic letter declares, “is that there may be in the City of Rome a centre 
for the higher studies relating to the Sacred Books, designed to promote in 
the most efficacious way possible Biblical learning and all the studies con- 
nected with it.”” Such an establishment was in contemplation by Leo XIII., 
and Pius X., soon after the commencement of his Pontificate, expressed a 
hope that means might soon be forthcoming to found it. The hope has 
now been realised, and not Catholics only, but all who are interested in the 
Bible, must rejoice at the fact. 


It is intended that picked students from the various nations, after they 
have completed the ordinary course of philosophy and theology, shall repair 
to Rome for the purpose of higher Biblical studies at the Institute. A 
thoroughly up-to-date Biblical library, and a Biblical museum containing 
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objects capable of throwing light upon Biblical antiquities, are to be formed 
as soon as possible. For the present the seat of the Institute is to be the 
Gregorian University, and the ordinary professors are to be nominated by 
the General of the Society of Jesus, with the consent of the Apostolic See. 
The course of studies to be followed will be in the first place that required 
for the Academical Degrees conferred by the Biblical Commission, but any 
subjects bearing upon Biblical science may be treated in addition. The 
stimulus and advantages accruin'g to Biblical studies from such an institution 
ought to be immense. Placed at the centre of Christendom, and drawing its 
students of different tongues from all parts of the Catholic world, the new 
Institute will enjoy advantages for higher Biblical studies such as are possessed 
by no other college or university. It was badly needed ; may it realise to the 
full the hopes to which its foundation gives rise. 


In 1907 a Trust was established in memory of the late Mr. Leopold 
Schweich, of Paris, for ‘‘ the furtherance of research in the archeology, art, 
history, languages, and literature of Ancient Civilisation with reference to 
Biblical study,” and the income of the Trust was handed over to the British 
Academy. Portion of the annual income is to be devoted to providing “ not 
less than three lectures, to be delivered annually, on some subject coming 
within the scope of the objects which the Trust is intended to promote.” 
Professor Driver had the honour to be the first lecturer, and his three lectures 
have now been published by the Oxford University Press under the title of 
Modern Research as Illustrating the Bible (3s. net). The professor gives a good 
account of the work done during the past century for the illustration of the 
Old Testament through excavation and the decipherment of inscriptions. 
Among other interesting questions, he discusses the startling find under the 
High Place at Gezer ef quite a cemetery of new-born infants, each enclosed 
in an earthenware jar. Were these infants sacrificed to conciliate or appease 
some Deity, were they first-born children offered to Yahweh, or were they 
Foundation Sacrifices, such as are known to have been offered in various 
parts of the world when the foundation of a new building was being laid ? 
No certain answer can yet be given to these questions, but it is worthy of 
note that not only the remains discovered at Gezer, but others of a somewhat 
similar kind, unearthed at Ta’anach and Megiddo, were interred in close 
connection with a sacred place. At Gezer they were found under the High 
Place ; at Ta’anach around a rock-altar ; and at Megiddo beneath a corner 
of the temple. It is to be hoped that future discoveries may yet throw satis- 
factory light upon this interesting and obscure question. 

fo te 

Since our last issue the Court of King’s Bench, England, by a majority of 
two judges to one, upheld the decision of the Court of Arches in the case of 
“‘ Banister v. Thompson,” and hence, found that Canon Thompson was not 
justified in refusing the Holy Communion to Mr. and Mrs. Banister. Canon 
Thompson is Vicar of Eaton, Norwich, and he refused the sacrament to Mr. 
and Mrs. Banister on the ground that Mrs. Banister is a sister of Mr. Banister’s 
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late wife. As we have said, the Court of Arches held that the Canon was not 
justified in his refusal, and now the Court of King’s Bench has confirmed 
that decision, though not unanimously. The view of Mr. Justice Bray, who 
formed the minority, was that the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act of 1907 gave 
to those contracting such marriages their full civil rights, but did not affect 
their rights and privileges as members of the Church of England, nor repeal 
the Act of Henry VIII., which declared such marriages to be contrary to 
God’s law. His two brother judges, however, ruled against him, and hence 
a clergyman, however strong his views may be on the unlawfulness of such 
marriages, cannot repel from the sacrament those who have contracted them. 
Commenting upon the decision that ably conducted High Church paper, 
The Guardian, says: “ As we always anticipated would be the case, the 
Church has already had good reason to regret the passing of this ill-advised 
Act, which has increased and intensified the divergence between the law of 
the land and the law of the Church begun by the Divorce Act, and created 
a lamentable confusion in the public mind. Whatever differences of opinion 
there may be upon the propriety of marriage with the sister of a deceased 
wife, there can be none as to the mischief of an Act of Parliament which, 
according to Mr. Justice Darling, has failed to protect a priest in the exercise 
of his ministerial functions, and has endeavoured to make the will of 
Parliament over-ride the law of the Church.” 
eo fe fe 
My Lady Beatrice, by Frances Cooke (Benziger Bros.), is a pleasant and 
wholesome little story that can be warmly recommended. The tone is 
thoroughly Catholic, there is a fine appreciation of the superiority of honest, 
simple country life over the sham and insincerity of what is commonly called 
society, and there is just enough spice of sentiment to make the perusal of 
the work interesting and enjoyable. The price is 4s. net. 
fo fe afe 
Le Besoin et Le Devoir Religieux, published by MM. Gabriel Beauchesne & 
Co., Paris, aims at proving that the natural law imposes upon man both the 
need and the duty of religion. This twofold thesis is based upon experimental 
knowledge of human nature, and of its present conditions, and upon the 
fundamental principle of Peripatetic Ethics that the objects towards which 
nature tends, are goods the pursuit of which is obligatory. In the course of 
the book there is much keen criticism of the chief current systems of religious 
philosophy. The author is M. Maurice Sérol, D.Ph., General Secretary of the 
Revue de Philosophie, and the price of the work is 2.75 fr. 
oe fe eo 
Messrs. B. Herder & Co., Freiburg (Breisgau), have just issued a fourth 
edition of Father Reinstadler’s Elemenia Philosophie Scholastice: two 
volumes, 950 pages in all, six shillings. As to its merits, such a competent 
judge as Cardinal Mercier has declared that it surpasses every elementary 
Latin text-book known to him. 








—_ am 2 Cee aot 
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We have pleasure in calling attention to a very useful little work entitled 
Vain Fears that Keep you from Frequent Communion with Our Lord. The 
publishers are The Angelus Co., Norwood, London, and the work is a trans- 
lation from the Italian of Dr. 8. Antoni, Missionary Apostolic. In the space 
of 104 small pages the various reasons usually alleged for abstaining from 
frequent Communion are examined and shown to be generally worthless ; 
and the author insists that to communicate worthily, even every day, it is 
sufficient to be in the state of grace—that is, it suffices not to be certain of 
having committed a grievous sin since our last confession. The price of the 
work in paper is 6d. net ; in cloth, 1s. 8d. 


7 7 7 
*° “° “9° 


We beg to direct the attention of our readers to an important decree of 
the Congregation De Sacramentis published on 14th May last, regarding 
powers of dispensing in matrimonial impediments for the imminent danger 
of death. It will be remembered that Article VII. of the decree Ne Temere 
sanctions the following arrangement. “In imminent danger of death when 
the parish priest or ordinary of the place, or a priest delegated by either, 
cannot be had, then to provide for peace of conscience and to legitimize 
offspring where necessary, marriage can be validly and lawfully contracted 
before any priest and two witnesses.” Now it may happen that cases would 
occur in which the provision here made would be inadequate. There might 
be diriment impediments existing between the parties, and of course until 
these are dispensed in, no valid marriage can take place. Long before the 
publication of the decree Ne T'emere, pretty liberal provision was made by 
letters of the Holy Office, dated 20th February, 1888, and 9th January, 1889, 
for granting dispensations from diriment impediments in the imminent 
danger of death to those who had been living in concubinage. By virtue of 
these letters power was given to ord naries which could be sub-delegated in a 
permanent way to parish priests of dispensing in these circumstances from 
impediments of ecclesiastical origin, even though they should be public, with 
the exception of the impediment arising from priesthood and that of affinity 
in the direct line arising from lawful marriages. 

This very liberal provision would be inadequate to meet the necessities of 
cases contemplated in Article VII. of the decree Ne Temere, should diriment 
impediments exist, since the supposition there is that neither parish priest nor 
ordinary can be had. Hence the Congregation of the Sacraments wa; asked 
to make provision that would enable a valid marriage to be contracted in the 
circumstance contemplated in Article VII., when diriment impediments exist. 
To meet cases of this kind His Holiness Pius X. has now decreed through the 
Congregation of the Sacraments that every priest who, in accordance with 
the rule of Article VII. of the decree Ne Temere, in the imminent danger of 
death (where the parish priest or ordinary of the place, or a priest delegated 
by either, cannot be had), can lawfully and validiy assist at a marriage in 
presence of two witnesses, can also in these same circumstances dispense in 
all diriment impediments of the ecclesiastical law with the two exceptions 
already mentioned. ‘ 


7 7 °, 
“,° *° “¢ 


Among recent publications of the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland there 
is @ very interesting and instructive little booklet, entitled Sermons in Stone 
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or the Beauty of God’s House, by the Rev. J. E. M‘Kenna, C.C., M.R.LA. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. Its loveliness increaseth.” In the 
ceremonies, the liturgy, and the symbolism of the Church we have things of 
rare beauty whose loveliness is enchanting. But, unfortunately, through 
ignorance of the hidden meaning underlying these external rites and symbols 
their beauty is not perceived, and religious life is thus robbed of one of its 
sweetest pleasures. In this little booklet Fr. McK: nna raises one little corner 
of the veil and permits us to feast our souls on the beauty of the symbolism 
enshrined in our material temples of worship. As he wisely remarks in the 
introduction, “the material temples of Catholicity speak to its worshippers 
in the persuasive language of faith and hope and love. In the following 
pages an attempt is made to interpret the epitome of dogmatic and moral 
instruction which even the plainest and poorest Catholic Church opens out 
to us.” The interpretation is facilitated and enforced by a great wealth of 
really beautiful illustrations. 
eo fe fe 

Germany for pastoral theology, and France for homiletics, has fairly passed 
into a maxim. And the new treatise, entitled Lecons sur L’ Art de Précher, 
by F. Mourret, Directeur au Séminaire de Saint-Sulpice, is worthy of the 
tradition of the latter country. It is a full, clear, interesting, and instructive 
work on the subject. The writer, naturally, begins by discussing the qualifi- 
cations that a good preacher should possess ; and he enforces with Sulpician 
zeal the necessity of deep spirituality, holding with the late Cardinal Manning 
that preaching is the man, and saying with St. Augustine, “ Sanctifica teipsum 
et dic quod vis.” His treatment of the different forms of preaching is good, 
especially that of the homily, in which he quotes from the excellent work 
of M. Hamon. He gives, on pp. 330-334, a very complete bibliography of 
the subject. An interesting appendix contains the Rules of the Society of 
Jesus on the art of preaching ; the celebrated letter of St. Francis de Sales ; 
Bossuet’s lecture on the formation of an orator; the maxims of Pére de 
Ravignan ; and the programme of the exercises used by the students of 
Saint-Sulpice. I should like to see it translated into English. 


7 7 * 
“9° “9 “° 


Rev. Michael J. Phelan, S.J., has published a very thoughtful and eloquent 
book, entitled The Young Priest’s Keepsake. No better book of its kind could 
be in the hands of young priests who are at the beginning of life’s work. 
Its table of contents shows the subjects which find a place in its pages :— 
“Culture : its Necessity to a Young Priest” ; “ English: its Necessity to 
a Young Priest” ; ‘Should a Young Priest Write His Sermons?” ‘“‘ How 
Should the Young Priest Prepare His Sermons ?” “ A Sophistry Exposed— 
Advice Given—Theologian and Preacher—The Difference.” ; “ The Art of 
Elocution.” Under each of these headings Fr. Phelan gives much useful 
information, and adds a charm to the knowledge which he imparts by the 
apt illustrations with which he adorns it. Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son are the 
publishers. The price is 2s. 6d. net. 

ae ate fe 

The Sermon of the Sea and Other Studies is the title of a volume just published 

by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., from the eloquent pen of Rev. Robert 
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Kane, 8.J. The many admirers of this brilliant preacher will find in these 
studies all the well-known characteristics of his thought and style, his 
passionate love of nature, his balanced periods, his striking antitheses and 
frequent alliterations. They will find, too, many beautiful and inspiring 
reflections, well calculated to make them deeper thinkers and more devout 
Christians. We confidently predict for the work a large sale. The price 
is 5s. net. 


From Messrs. Washbourne, Ltd., we have received the remaining two 
volumes of The Catechism on Examples, by the Rev. D. Chisholm, of 
Aberdeen. Vol. IV. deals with “ Grace and the Sacraments,” and Vol. V. 
with the “‘ Virtues and Vices.” The fact that such a large work has already 
reached the second edition shows that the book of Fr. Chisholm has found 
favour with a large circle of readers. The stories given are to the point, 
and would help to relieve the dulness of a cut-and-dry sermon. 


7 7 7 
“° “9 “2° 


From the United States comes a new Catholic Weekly Review, entitled 
America. It is published at the small price of 10 cents per copy. The founders 
intend to run it both as a newspaper and a review; and in order to do so 
they have made arrangements with correspondents in all parts of the world 
to supply information likely to interest Catholic readers. In addition to 
mere items of news, articles of great value, and very readable in form, are 
contributed by competent writers. The publication began in April, and has 
had an astonishing success in the United States. Judging by the latest 
number to hand, America is the style of a review that ought to succeed. 
We would earnestly recommend our readers who wish to get up-to-date 
information on Catholic affairs in all parts of the world to order the review 
for at least one quarter. Once they have made its acquaintance they are 
not likely to withdraw their support unless the editors fall far from their 
present standard. The need for such a paper as America has long been felt 
in these countries. 


7 °, ¢, 
“° “9° “ 


By the Apostolic Constitution, Apostolicae Sedis Vacante, Pius X. has 
abolished the Veto at future Papal elections, and has forbidden any Cardinal 
under pain of censure to co-operate in any way with the civil governments 
to procure the exclusion of a particular candidate. Such a step is only in 
keeping with the courageous policy of the present Pontiff; and if by his 
strong action he has succeeded in putting an end to such an intolerable abuse, 
and in re-asserting the entire freedom of the Conclaves, he will have rendered 
an immense service to the Church. Strange to say very few objections seem 
to have been raised against the suppression of the Veto. The Catholic Powers 
interested—namely, Austria and Spain—for France has abandoned all claim 
to such a title—seem to have accepted the new policy without serious 
obj. ction. 


A ? 
+“ 2 ? *,° 


The origin of the Veto is to be sought for in the desire of the Cardinals to 
promote harmony between Church and State by electing Popes who would 
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not be objectionable to the rulers of any of the great Catholic nations, 
Charles V., who both from his position and from the critical circumstances 
of the Church, had necessarily a great influence on ecclesiastical affairs, claimed 
the right of excluding from the list of candidates men who for any reason 
were objectionable to himself or his party. This right of exclusion passed 
from him both to the rulers of the German territories and to his successor in 
Spain, but for some time Spain alone availed itself of the Veto. Louis XVI. 
claimed the same privileges for France, and the Emperor reasserted 
the demands of Charles V. Naples also demanded the privilege or right of 
Veto. 
Be fe fe 

By the Bull, Zterm Patris (1621), Gregory XV. laid it down that the 
Cardinals should abstain from all compacts, agreements, and promises, not 
alone in regard to the inclusion, but also in regard to the exclusion, of certain 
candidates, but it is not clear that this Bull either was meant to do away 
with the Veto, or in any way prohibited it. It is certain, at least, that the 
practice continued, and though in some cases the Veto was disregarded by 
the Cardinals, as, for example, at the elections of Paul IV. and Alexander VI., 
still the Veto privilege continued in force and was used extensively in modern 
times. At the election held in 1800, on the death of Pius VI., the Cardinals 
were to a great extent dependent upon the Emperor of Austria for protection, 
and the Emperor exercised his privileges by excluding the learned Cardinal 
Gerdil. 


On the death of Pius VII. Cardinal Albani was charged by Austria to watch 
its interests at the Conclave, to use the indirect Veto—that is, to point out to 
the Conclave that certain candidates might be objectionable to Austria, 
and only, as a last resort, to have recourse to the Veto. The Conclave was 
divided into two sections—the Zelanti, who wanted a Pope who would set 
himself to forward ecclesiastical interests without regard to the Catholic Rulers, 
and the Moderati, who desired a Pope likely to promote harmony between 
Church and State. Cardinal Severoli was the candidate of the Zelanti, and 
in spite of the warnings of Albani the number of his supporters steadily 
increased, till, at last, nothing remained but to declare that the Court of 
Vienna could never accept Severoli as Pope. The Zelanti immediately rallied 
around Della Genga, and the representatives of France strongly supported 
him. He was elected, and took the title of Leo XII. 

fe fe afe 

In 1831 Cardinal Giustiniani had a strong body of supporters amongst 
the members of the Conclave, but when he received twenty-four votes, and 
when it was clear that at the next scrutiny he might be elected, the agent of 
Spain, Cardinal Mario y Catalan, endeavoured to persuade the Cardinals 
from taking such a step, and when this failed, Spain formally vetoed the 
election of Giustiniani. Cardinal Capellari was then elected, and took the 
title of Gregory XVI. At the election of Pius IX. it is not clear that any of 
the governments exercised the Veto. It was, indeed, freely rumoured at the 
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time that Archbishop Gaysbruck, of Milan, had been charged by Austria to 
veto the election of Cardinal Mastai, but that he arrived in Rome a couple of 
days too late. There does not seem to be any foundation for such a state- 
ment. In fact, we see from Metternich’s despatches that the election of 
Pius IX. was well received by the Austrian Government. 
es ae ae 
We have received from Messrs. Washbourne, Ltd., a beautifully bound 
copy of Meditations and Instructions on the Blessed Virgin, by Fr. 
Vermeersch, 8.J., translated by W. Humphrey Page. The book is divided 
into three parts—the first of which deals with the principal Feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin, the second with her life on earth, and the third with the 
teaching of the Church concerning her dignity. Novenas have been added 
for the Assumption and the Immaculate Conception, together with 
meditations for Pentecost time, the Feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph, 
the Holy Trinity, and the Blessed Sacrament. The book is meant for 
preachers and for the faithful generally, and is one that can be recommended. 
eo fe of 
A second edition of The Fallacy of Socialism, by Mr. Preuss, has been 
published. In reviewing the first edition we called marked attention to the 
fact that, in discussing the position of Dr. M‘Glynn, Mr. Preuss did not 
quote the statement of doctrine which Dr. M‘Glynn presented to Mgr. Satolli, 
which four professors of Washington University declared to be in harmony 
with Catholic teaching, and which Mr. Preuss arraigned as opposed to the 
Encyclical “ Rerum Novarum.” We are pleased to see that our criticism 
had the desired effect; in an Appendix to this second edition readers can 
find a certified copy of the document. The apologia of Mr. Preuss for not 
having published the document in his first edition is that he “ gave the 
essential portions of Dr. M‘Glynn’s statement.” Surely Mr. Preuss ought to 
have known that when a serious charge of infidelity to Catholic principles is 
brought against any man, or any group of men, fair-minded people will not 
bring in a verdict of “guilty” without examining the incriminating 
document ; mere extracts will not satisfy intelligent critics who desire to 
see for themselves whether the essential portions have been quoted. It is 
matter for conzratulation that Mr. Preuss has at last seen the fitness of pub- 
lishing Dr. M‘Glynn’s statement. His readers, having the necessary materials 
at their disposal, are now in a position to form their own judgment on the 
matter. 
eo fe of 
Rev. E. Power, 8.J., has published, under the auspices of the Catholic 
Truth So-iety of England, an entertaining and useful pamphlet on The 
Religion of the Koran. The religion of the Koran is Islam, “ resignation.” 
Its founder was Mohammed, who was a genius, but not an inventive one. 
He merely fashioned a new religion out of old materials which were contained 
in Arabian heathenism, Saban religion, Judaism, Christianity, and the 
doctrines of the Hanifs. The principal source of Isl&m is the _—_ Al- 
B 
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Koran, first applied to each individual revelation of Mohammed, was sub- 
sequently used to designate the whole collection made after his death 
by his scribe Zaid. This copy, the authenticity of which is beyond all doubt 
was recognised in 660 A.D. when all others were collected and burned. 


* *. 7 
“9° “,° “2° 


Messrs. Pustet & Co. have sent us a copy of The Handbook of Canon Law 
jor Congregations of Women Under Simple Vows, by D. J. Lanslots, 0.8.B. 
This work has been compiled with the author’s permission from Dom Pierre 
Bastien’s Directoire Canonique ad T'usage des congrégations a Voeux Simples, 
This fact alone suffices to give a guarantee of accuracy, and a glance through 
the work itself shows that the author is well acquainted with his subject. 
For the most part his guides have been the “ Condit a Christo,” promulgated 
by Leo XIII., on December 8, 1900, and the “ Norme,” which the 8. Con- 
gregation of Regulars is wont to follow in the approbation of new congrega- 
tions of simple vows. Though the volume deals primarily with congregations 
of women, it will be found useful also for congregations of brothers with 
simple vows. 
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IrntsH EcciestasticaAL Recorp. April, 1909.—S. S. Hitchcock, B.A., 
‘A History of the Talmud.’ The Editor, ‘ Historic Phases of Socialism.’ 
M. Eaton, ‘ Apologetics of the Miracle.” R. Walsh, O.P., ‘ Glimpses of the 
Penal Times. V.’ May.—T. M‘Geoy, ‘ The Pope and the Priests of Mary.’ 
The Editor, ‘ Historic Phases of Socialism. II.’ P. Boyle, C.M., ‘ The 
Pulpit of Notre Dame in Paris in the Nineteenth Century.’ R Walsh, 
0.P., ‘ Glimpses of the Penal Times. VI.’ T. Ua Nuallain, M.A., ‘ When 
Gael met Greek.’ June.—R. Barry O’Brien, ‘ English Civilisation.’ The 
Editor, ‘ Early Modern Socialists.’ J. E. N., ‘ The Catholic Press in France.’ 
R. Walsh, O.P., ‘Glimpses of the Penal Times. VII.’ W. H. Grattan 
Flood, ‘ Richard of Dundalk.’ Notes and Queries: Theology, Canon Law, 
Liturgy. Documents. Notices of Books. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. April; 1909.—S. J. Case, Ph.D., 
‘The Resurrection Faith of the First Disciples.’ F. G. Heneke, ‘ The Gift 
of Tongues and Related Phenomena at the Present Day.’ H. P. Smith, 
D.D., ‘ The Red Heifer.’ [Nineteenth Chapter of the Book of Numbers.] 
W. H. Ward, D.D., LL.D., ‘A Fragment of the Cosmologic Argument.’ 
P. Frazer, ‘ A Recent Chapter in the Modernist Controversy : The History 
of the Wahrmund Incident.’ P. Smith, ‘ Recent Progress in the Study 
of Luther.’ Recent Theological Literature. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FunD QuARTERLY STATEMENT. April, 1909.— 
R. A. S. Macalister, M.A., F.S.A., ‘ Twenty-First Quarterly Report on the 
Excavation o! Gezer.’ Rev. P. Dhorme, 0.P., ‘ A Note on the New Cunei- 
form Tablet from Gezer.’ Séb. Rouzevalle, S.J., ‘The Gezer Hebrew 
Inscription.’ Dr. S. Daiches, ‘ Notes on the Gezer Calendar and some 
Babylonian Parallels.’ Professor Gustav Dalman. ‘ Notes on the Old 
Hebrew Calendar Inscription from Gezer.’ Rev. J. E. Hanauer, ‘ Notes 
from Damascus and the Anti-Libanus.’ Dr. G. Holscher, ‘ Remarks on a 
Greek Inscription from a Temple at Khurbet Harrawi.’ A. Datzi, ‘ Meteoro- 
logical Observations taken at Jerusalem.’ 


Tue Monts. April, 1909.—Hon. Charles Russell. ‘ The Catholic Federa- 
tion of London.’ Rev. Sydney F. Smith, ‘ The Free Church Council Meeting.’ 
R. P. Garrold, ‘ My Catholic Socialist.’ [A Dialogue.] The Editor, ‘ Man 
and Monkey.’ [Chiefly an exposure of the dishonest and unscientific 
methods of Heckel.] Rev. T. A. Newsome, ‘ The Dream of Gerontius and 
the Philosophy of St. Thomas.’ Flotsam and Jetsam. Reviews. May, 
1909.—Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ Blessed Joan of Arc in English Opinion.’ Rev. 
T. Sharrock and T. F. Burns, ‘ The Salford Diocesan Catholic Federation.’ 
P., ‘ The Catholic Women’s League.’ Rev. Sydney F. Smith, ‘St. Anselm 
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of Canterbury.’ Rev. Joseph Keating, ‘Intolerance, Persecution, and 
Proselytism.’ Flotsam and Jetsam. Reviews. June, 1909.—Dom Bede 
Camm, 0.S.B., ‘ The Founders of Beuron. I.’ The Editor, ‘ Enigmas for 
Darwinians.’ Rev. Sydney F. Smith, ‘A Report on Moral Instruction.’ 
Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ Obselete History.’ [Deals with some statements in 
reference to the relations of Pope Innocent III. to King John and Magna 
Charta, contained in the Official Handbook of the recent English Church 
Pageant.) P., ‘L’Action Populaire.’ [Sets forth the ideals, methods, and 
success of this great French Organisation for promoting Christian social 
reform.] Rev. H. Ahaus, ‘ Foreign Missions. II.’ Flotsam and Jetsam. 


Tue Catuo.tic University BuLuetin. April, 1909.—D. J. Kennedy, 
O.P., ‘ The “ Summa Theologica ” of St. Thomas.’ Henry Parkinson, ‘ St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott. II.’ Notes on Education. 


Tue Expository Ties. April, 1909.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition,’ 
Rev. J. M. Shaw, M.A., ‘ The Religious-Historical Movement in German 
Theology.’ Professor Eb. Nestle. D.D., ‘The New Hebrew Bible of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society.’ Rev. J. Donald, ‘ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics.’ Rev. S. H. Sayee, ‘ The Archeology of the Book of 
Genesis.” Contributions and Comments. May, 1909.—‘ Notes of Recent 
Exposition.’ Rev. J. M. Shaw, M.A., ‘ The Religious-Historical Movement 
in German Theology.’ Rev. R. M. Lithgow, ‘The Nomenclature of the 
Parables.’ Rev. J. S. Cooper, M.A., ‘ The Virgin Birth.’ [Urges that St. 
Luke wished to throw into relief the humanity of Christ.] June, 1909.— 
* Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Rev. P. A. G. Clark, ‘ The Site of the Sacrifice 
of Isaac.’ Rev G. H. Givilliam, ‘ The Hebrew Prophets.’ ‘ Recent Foreign 


Theology.’ Rev. J. Donald. D.D., ‘ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.’ 
Contributions and Comments. 


Tae Hispert Journay. April, 1909.—Professor J. H. Muirhead, ‘ Is 
there a Common Christianity ?’ [Maintains that there is, not a common 
residuum of agreement, but an inner principle of unity and spirituality of 
life pervading all forms of Christian doctrine.] Professor J. W. Buckham, 
* Christianity among the Religious.’ Ibn Ishak, ‘Islam, the Religion of 
Common Sense.’ Rev. J. A. Hutton, M.A., ‘The Message of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton.’ Professor William James, ‘The Philosophy of Bergson.’ 
Miss Vida Scudder, ‘ The Social Conscience of the Future. II.’ [Describes 
sympathetically the new forms of morality that might be expected under a 
socialistic regime.] Rev. P. T. Forsyth, D.D., ‘ The Insufficiency of Social 
Righteousness as a Moral Ideal.’ Rev. Alex. Browne, ‘ The over-emphasis 
of sin.’ [Holds that the prevalence of sin is greatly exaggerated by teachers 
and preachers, with results provocative of moral revolt.] Professor C. J. 
Keyser, Ph.D., ‘ The Message of Modern Mathematics to Theology.’ [Dis- 
cusses the importance for theology of the most recent mathematical doctrine 
of infinity.] Rev. P. J. Maclagan, M.A., Ph.D., ‘ Christianity and the 
Empire in Rome and in China.’ Rev. B. H. Alford, M.A., ‘ Variations 
between Matthew and Mark.’ (Concludes that Matthew represents a more 
degenerate form of the tradition.] Rev. F. J. Paul, M.A., B.D., ‘On two Dis- 
locations in St. John’s Gospel.’ (Suggests that J. vii. 15-24 should follow 
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chap. v., and that J. xiv.-xv. should follow J. xiii. 35, urging in support 
of the suggestion a theory as to the manner in which the ancient “ rolls” 
were constructed.] Discussions. Reviews. Bibliography of Recent 
Literature. 


REVUE DEs ScreNcEs PaiLosoPpHiques ET TH¥oLociques. Avril, 1909.— 
E. Hugueny, 0.P., ‘La Morale des Idées—Forces.’ Th. Heitz, ‘La Philo- 
sophie et la Foi chez Saint Thomas d’Aquin.’ Th. Mainage, 0.P., ‘ Les 
Origines du Canon Chrétien de l’Ancien Testament.’ B. Allo, O.P., ‘La 
Banqueroute du Syncrétisme Gréco—Romain.’ R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., ‘ La distinction réelle d’essence et d’ existence et le principe d’identite.’ 
H. D. Noble, O.P., ‘ Le sens traditional du mot “ Passion.” ’ Bulletin de 
Philosophie. Bulletin d’histoire des doctrines chrétiennes. 


ReEvIsTA Storico-CRITICA DELLE Scienze TEOLoGicHE. Marzo, 1909.— 
P. Mari, ‘ Le idee escatologiche del libre di Enoch.’ B. Stakemeier, ‘ La 
Dottrina di Tertulliano sul Sacramento dell’ Eucaristia.” M. Federici, 
‘ Bollettino Biblico-Vecchio Testamento.’ Aprile.—E. Buonaiuti, ‘ I vocabuli 
d@Amore nel Nuovo Testamento.’ B. Stakemeier, ‘La dottrina di Ter- 
tulliano sul Sacramento dell’eucaristia.’” G. La Piana, ‘ Una relazione 
inedita di un Nunzio apostolico in Francia nel Secolo XVIII.’ F. Ramorino, 
‘Qual sia il miglior testo delle “Confessiones” di 8. Agostino.’ 
F. Lanzoni, ‘ Bollettino . agiografico’ Maggio.—G. Meloni, ‘ Sedet 
ad dexteram Patris.’ M. Rossi, ‘Un enimma geografico in Marco.’ 
E. Buonaiuti, ‘ Presbiteri e Profeti.’ B. Albers, 0.S.B., ‘ Le elezioni pontificie 
dai tempi di Carlo Magno sino all’elezione di Giovanni VIII. (768-872).’ 
A. Crescenzi, ‘ Ancora l’Iconografia Lauretana.’ D. Placido de Meester, 
0.S.B., ‘ Bollettino di Liturgia.’ 


ANNALES DE Purtosopnie CurétTrenNNE. Mars, 1909.—Baron F. von 
Hiigel, L’Elément Mystique de la Religion (fin).’ J. Riviére, ‘ La Théodicée 
de Fénelon : ses éléments quietistes (fin).’ L. Laberthonnitre, Theosophie et 
Christianisme.’ Bibliographie. Avril, 1909.—O. Lemarié, ‘ Mystique et 
Scolastiques.’ L. Constant, ‘La Philosophie de Ch. Renouvier.’ L. Laber- 
thonnitre, ‘Le Dualism Cartesien.’ Bibliographie. Mai, 1909. Ch. 
Duvan, ‘ Zenon d’ Elée et la Nativisme.’ M. Louis, ‘ Le Demen de Socrate.’ 
Ed. Desfossés, ‘ Méthodologie et métaphysique.’ Bibliographie. 


Tae JourNAL oF Tueo.ocicaL Stupies. April, 1909.—A. W. Verrall, 
Litt. D., ‘ Christ Before Herod.’ C. H. Turner, ‘ Historical Introduction to 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament. III.’ ‘ The Contents of the 
Canon of the New Testament : (B) The (Pauline) Epistles.’ Rev. J. Armitage 
Robinson, D.D., ‘ Lanfranc’s Monastic Constitutions.’ Documents. Notes 
and Studies. Reviews. Chronicle. 


Tue Princeton THEoLocicaL Review. April, 1909. A. Lang, ‘ The 
Reformation and Natural Law’ (translation from the German). B. B. 
Warfield, ‘ Calvin’s Doctrine of the Knowledge of God.’ Reviews of Recent 
Literature. 


Tue East anp West. April, 1909.—The Bishop of London, ‘ An Efficient 
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Ministry for the Anglican Communion.’ The Archbishop of Brisbane, 
‘The Religious Education Question in Queensland.’ Dudley Kidd, ‘ Kafir 
Socialism and Missions.” Rev. W. S. Walsh, ‘ The Nestorian Mission in 
China.’ 


Revue vb’ Hisrorre Eccifsiastique. Avril, 1909.—Flamion, ‘ Les 
Actes apocryphes de Pierre.’ Bouuaert, ‘La Summa Sententiarum appar- 
tient-elle & Hugues de Saint Victor?’ Ghellinck, ‘La traité de Pierre 
Lombard sur les sept ordres ecclésiastiques.’ Fierens, ‘ La Question Francis- 
cane.’ Bois, L’Eglise Catholique en Russie sous Catharine II.’ Comptes 
Rendus. Chronique. Bibliographie. 


Revue Bénépictine. Avril.—Wilmaert, ‘ Trois nouveaux fragments 
de l’ancienne version des Prophétes.’ Morin, ‘ Un traité pélagien inedit 
du commencement du V. siécle.’ Ancel, ‘ Le Procés et la disgrace de Carafa.’ 
Chapman, ‘ La Date du livre d’Elchasai.’ Morin, ‘ Notes sur un manuscrit 
des hémelies du Pseudo—Fulgence.’ Berliére, ‘ Lettre de D. Le Clerc, sur 
Pédition de Saint Augustin.’ Comptes Rendus. Notes. Bibliographiques. 


REVUE DES Questions HistoriqueEs. Avril.—Guiraud, ‘La Propriété 
individuelle 4 Rome.’ Lallemand, ‘ Les Maladies Epidémiques en Europe.’ 
Boislisle, ‘La Désertion du Cardinal de Bouillon.’ Gautherot, ‘ Gobel 

véque Métropolitain Constitutionel de Paris.’ Roussel, ‘ Lammenais 
d’aprés ses correspondants inconnus.’ Chronique. Bulletin Bibliographique. 


ANALECTA BoLianp1ana.—H. Delehaye, ‘Le mot Sanctus dans la 
lanque paienne, et chrétienne. A qui revient le titre de Saint.’ Bulletin des 
Publication Hagiographiques. Poncelet, Catalogus codicum hagiographi- 
corum latinorum bibliothecarum Romanarum praeter quam Vaticanae. 


THEOLOGISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT.—Zeller, ‘Die Zeit Kommodians, 
Kresser, ‘ Das Haus der Hl]. Familie in Nazareth.’ Buturas, ‘ Symbolae ad 
hermeneuticas catenas graecas e codice Monac. greco IX.’ Rezensionen. 


REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. Avril, 1909.—Florent Auciaux, ‘ La Nature de 
la Révélation.’ J. Gerner Durand, ‘ L’ Exploration de la Palestine.’ Prosper 
Dumeilhae, ‘ L’ Origine de la Religion.’ Guerin Songeon, ‘ Le P. Longhaye, 
‘Un critique Catholique.’ Bulletin de Philosophie. Mai, 1909.—Jules 
Simier ‘ La Vacance du Saint—Siége et l’election Pontificale d’aprés les 
constitutions de Pie X.’ Vacante sede et Commissum Nobis. Séverien 
Salaville, ‘A propos de |’Epiclése. Formules Orientales analogues aux 
oraisons “supra que,” et “supplies te” du canon romain.’ Eugene 
Dassonneville, ‘ L’Ame séparée du corps aprés la mort.’ Les connaissances 
naturelles. 


Revue THomiste. Mars-Avril, 1909.—R. P. Coconnier, O.P., ‘ Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin.’ R. P. Mandonnet, O.P., ‘ Des écrits authentiques de 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin’ (2nd article). A. Farges, ‘ L’Erreur fondamentale 
de la philosophie “ Nouvelle” ’ (1st article). P. Gazes, O.P., ‘ Autour du 
modernisme’ (lst article). 
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REVUE DE TH#oLoGIE ET DE PuitosopHiz. Janvier-Avril, 1909.— 
Emile Lombard, ‘ Le parler au langues & Corinthe d’aprés les texts de Paul 
et les analogies modernes.’ P. Lobstein, ‘ La connaissance religieuse d’aprés 
Calvin, étude @histoire et de dogmatique.’ J. Cart, ‘ Les idées morales 
chez les grands prosateurs frangais du premier Empire et de la Restauration.’ 


BIBLISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. Siebter Jahrgang.—Zweites Heft. Dr. W. 
Fell, ‘Der Bibelkanon des Flavius Josephus.’ Prof. D. W. Engel- 
kemper, ‘ Blut und Haare in der Totentrauer bei den Hebriéern.’ D. L. 
Schade, ‘ Hieronymus und Psalm 13.’ P. H. Wiesmann, ‘ Textkritische 
Bemerkungen zum Buch der Spriiche.’ Prof. Franz Feldmann, ‘ Zur 
Einheit des Buches der Wisheit.’ Dr. Alfons Schulz, ‘ Neutestamentliches 
zur Inspirationslehre.’ Dr. Vinzenz Hartl, ‘Zum Stammbaum Jesu nach 
Lukas.’ ‘ Bibliographische Notizen.’ [Das Neue Testament. ] 


Nihil Obstat, 
Jacopus Canonicus DuNNE, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 


Imprimi Potest, 
* GuLiELMvs, 
Archiep. Dublinen. Hibernie, Primas, 


Dusuin1, June 21st, 1909. 
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) Cruth and Coleration.' 


I. ABSOLUTE TRUTH. 


ALTHOUGH the recent condemnation of Modernism hardly 
concerns the outsider, yet as an illustration of the principle 
that all those who believe in absolute truth are wedded 
by their own logic to the cause of persecution it is, says the 
author of Infallibility and Toleration,? a matter of vital 
importance to the whole human race. ‘“ Intolerance is the 
necessary outcome of infallibility. But intolerance is a 
foolish policy. There are no absolute truths. All truth 
is human and pragmatic, and its verification rests upon the 
utility of the consequences to which it leads and the power 
of these to satisfy man’s needs. Belief in absolute truth 
is a relic of the bye-gone age of Dogmatism. It is time 
that we renounced it once and for all, and substituted in 
its place a doctrine at once more human and more humane. 
The position of the Absolutist and the Scholastic is no 
longer tenable.” 

The problem which Dr. Schiller’s article presents to us 
is a manifold one.—We have to enquire whether there are 
any absolute truths, (2) whether belief in absolute truth 
does logically lead to persecution, and (3) whether the 
pragmatic doctrine of truth which the humanists have so 
kindly placed at the disposal of the Holy Father is really 
worth having. But first of all we must discuss the nature 
of absolute truth, for the expression is by no means un- 
ambiguous. 

What is this absolute truth in which the Pope, the 
rationalist philosopher, and the ordinary man are alike 
supposed to believe ? Does it exist, or is it merely ideal ? 
It is generally admitted that truth involves some kind of 


‘Being a paper read before the Oxford Philosophical Society on May 
8th, 1909, with some additions and modifications. 

An article by Dr. F. ©. 8. Schiller in the Hibbert Journal for October, 
1908. 
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correspondence. The Scholastic defines it as an adequatio 
intellectus et rei. According to Mr. Bradley we possess 
truth in so far as our thoughts equate themselves to reality. 
Truth is the apprehension by the mind of something real. 
It is a judgment in which some entity, some fact, some 
relation or some system of relations which have reality, 
are more or less adequately expressed. This is logical 
truth. But there is also a sense in which things themselves 
may be said to be true. If reality is to be known, it must be 
intelligible, it must possess a definite structure, and its 
changes must follow definite laws. And in this sense 
reality itself is true, ontologically true; and its truth is 
absolute, for the structure of the universe and the laws 
by which its transmutations are governed are what they 
are, and even should they cease to be, it would still be 
true that they were. This rational structure of the universe, 
and this gesetzmdssigkeit, moreover, implies a Supreme 
Being who created it, who supports it in its being, and 
who knows it. Hence absolute or complete truth exists, 
and is not only knowable but known. 

But for us humans absolute truth in its completeness 
is not known. Our truths are partial truths. For us 
truth belongs only to single propositions and to systems 
of knowledge which represent but a fraction of reality. 
Rationalists of an Hegelian frame of mind, indeed, deny 
that partial truths are strictly true at all. Reality, of which 
truth is but one aspect, they regard as an organic whole, 
as a system of inter-related and inter-dependent parts, each 
intrinsically modifying the others, and all arising somehow 
or other from a common ground. Hence, in order to fit 
into the complete system of absolute truth, all our judg- 
ments will have to undergo modification, it may be, to such 
an extent that their final form will prove our present know- 
ledge wholly false. 

This is not the view taken by the Scholastic. While 
admitting that the universe is a whole, he prefers to regard 
that whole as systematic rather than organic. The created 
universe consists of individual finite objects, distinct from 
the infinite Being who created them, yet depending upon 
Him both for their essence and their existence ; each having 
a nature of its own which does not as such modify that of 
its neighbours, but only through its actions; all inter- 
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related, and to some extent inter-dependent, yet something 
more than mere differences of an under-lying ground. 

Similarly knowledge, even human knowledge when com- 
plete, must form a whole, but a whole of which the parts 
are relatively distinct and independent. Mathematics, as 
such, has nothing to do with biology or chemistry, though 
mathematical methods which imply the validity of 
mathematical theory may be of service in both. Each 
science is free to develop along its own lines, and may attain 
to truth which, though abstract, partial and inadequate, 
if applied to any concrete thing, is nevertheless true so 
far as it goes. Abstraction is not falsification unless each 
aspect of reality intrinsically modifies the rest; and that 
it does so is an assumption which is open to question. It 
is difficult, for instance, to see how the historical fact that 
the Persians under Xerxes were defeated by the Greeks 
at the battle of Salamis in 480 B.C. can possibly modify 
the chemical constitution of a molecule of hydrogen; or 
how the fifth proposition of Euclid or the Binomial 
Theorem can in any way be affected by the botanical law 
that plants grow by means of metabolic changes produced 
by the action of sunlight on their chlorophyll. 

The distinction between the Hegelian and the Scholastic 
or commonsense view of reality and truth is of considerable 
moment. To the Hegelian Truth is one, individual, organic. 
To the Scholastic it is not one but many, though its parts 
are systematically connected. The Hegelian believes in 
absolute truth, the Scholastic in absolute truths. Now, 
absolute truth in the Hegelian sense for ws does not exist ; 
hence the argument that it is useless may be valid against 
the Hegelian view. But against the position of the 
Scholastic it is not valid. The latter does not claim 
absolute truth in the sense of complete truth, for he is 
fully aware that his knowledge is limited. What he claims 
is that partial systems of knowledge, and even single 
propositions, may be true so far as they go; that human 
judgments may express truly, though neither adequately 
nor completely, some aspect of reality, some law or some 
relation that holds within it; and that in this sense man 
can and does make many statements which are absolutely 
true in that, once true they are always true and by the 
acquisition of fresh knowledge can never be rendered false. 
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If absolute truth means complete truth in which reality 
is comprehended adequately in every aspect and in every 
detail, without a doubt “it would be decidedly pre- 
sumptuous to suppose that anyone has got it”; though 
it cannot be denied that “someone must have it or it 
would not exist.”” But if an absolute truth is merely “* one 
which could not under any circumstances become false,” 
then there may be many such truths, though they need not 
all exist in the mind of the same individual. Indeed, that 
the human race should have existed now for many 
thousands of years, and should all this time have been 
striving to know something about the universe in which it 
lives, and yet should have failed utterly to attain even a 
single truth, is a supposition hardly more credible than the 
mythical story of Edwin and Angelina.’ No man of common 
sense would hesitate to affirm that there are many things 
which we know for certain. No historian doubts that 
there is a vast multitude of persons, facts, general move- 
ments, and even dates, about the truth of which there can 
be no question. Science has lately taken a sceptical turn, 
yet there is no scientist but will acknowledge that about 
facts and empirical laws he has certain knowledge, without 
which it would be impossible either to construct or to 
verify his theories; and there is no student of Political 
Economy and Political Science but will affirm that he 
knows at any rate something of the motives and causes 
which govern the social, political and economic life of man. 
Mathematics, again, has ever affirmed that its hypothetical 
constructions are true with absolute certainty. No one 
calls in question the validity of the processes of reasoning 
which are contained in standard works, such, for instance, 
as Salmon’s Conics and Chrystal’s Algebra. The humanist 
makes much of metageometries, yet it has been shown 
that the geometries of Lobachewsky and Reimann are 
ultimately reducible to that of Euclid ; and though whether 
our space is Euclidean or not may be disputed, there is little 
doubt that it is three-dimensional. Lastly, axioms and 
first principles are acknowledged even by the pragmatist 
to be for introspection self-evident; and the attempt to 
prove them to be postulates by assigning them a mythical 


* Axioms as Postulates in ‘‘ Personal Idealism,” p. 98, 
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origin in a prehistoric past is hardly convincing. Absolute 
truth must indeed be a bugbear to one who, in order to 
disprove it, will go so far as to affirm that two and two do not 
always make four. For if, as is suggested, two happen to 
be lions and the other two lambs, the assimilation of the 
lambs by the lions would leave us with neither two and 
two nor four. 

If, therefore, we are careful to distinguish between 
fact and theory, between theories which are established 
and theories which are not, and again between laws, 
statistical and scientific, which claim to be only ap- 
proximate and laws which claim to be exact, it would 
seem that there really are absolute truths, though none 
of them express the whole nature of any individual 
concrete thing or of any system of such things. To prove 
the existence of absolute truth without a petitio principii 
is of course impossible, for in order to do so one must assume 
the truth of the proposition “‘ knowledge is possible, and may 
be attained by the ordinary exercise of our human 
faculties.” Yet this assumption—if assumption it be, 
and not an evident truth—is at any rate not unreasonable, 
but is supported by the general testimony of mankind ; 
while the categorical denial of it obviously involves a con- 
tradiction. 

The existence of absolute truths, however, by no means 
implies the impossibility of their development, Absolute 
truths may grow, and in growing may undergo certain 
modifications. A general proposition may be made more 
precise and more detailed. We may learn more about the 
objects with which we have to deal. We may analyse 
them, ascertain their relations to other objects, and acquire 
some knowledge of the laws by which their activities are 
governed. We may argue from effect to cause or ground, 
and from particular connections experimentally established 
to underlying principles. Yet the original proposition 
with which we started is not necessarily rendered false 
when it is made more precise or when it is assigned to its 
proper place in a system of knowledge. The statement 
that ‘‘ man is a rational animal” does not cease to be 
true because I afterwards discover something of his 
structure, of the physiological and mental laws which are 
manifested in his activities, of his relation to God, to other 
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men, and to lower forms of life and of being, and so am able 
to allot him a place in the scheme of the universe which I 
attempt to reconstruct. Truth is a process of leading, 
and the goal toward which it leads, a complete and com- 
prehensive knowledge of all that exists and is possible, 
is as yet far off, and is but dimly perceived by the human 
mind; yet it by no means follows that we know nothing 
of the road by which we are travelling, or that, if we look 
back when the goal is attained, we shall be forced to declare 
that our previous knowledge was but error, and that our 
new and more comprehensive point of view entirely 
falsifies the truths to which we gave our assent when yet 
we were in via and our journey was hardly begun. 

Granted then that absolute truth exists, does the posses- 
sion of it or the claim to it carry with it the duty of 
persecuting those who refuse to accept such truths ? Must 
everyone insist upon enforcing his right in this matter 
on the ground that all who differ from him are either fools 
or knaves? The consequence is not evident. For if 
there is no right there is no duty; and it is difficult to 
understand whence comes the right to demand that all 
should agree with us in the matter of absolute truth. It 
is, doubtless, irritating to find men who deny truths which 
we regard as absolute, but they do not encroach upon 
our liberty. We are still free to assert our absolute truths 
as much as we please. Why then should we wish to 
persecute those who differ from us? It may be that he 
who refuses to accept an established truth is a fool in that 
either the development of his intellect must be below the 
normal or else that he is peculiarly imbued with prejudices 
and preconceived ideas. But he is not alunatic. He makes 
no attack upon our personal liberty, but merely upon 
truths which we would prefer him to leave alone. Error 
is a disease, not a crime; and those who are in error are to 
be pitied rather than persecuted. 

But error, you tell me, is an infectious disease against 
the inroads of which we have the right to protect ourselves. 
True ; yet the remedy, so far as the individual is concerned, 
in most cases is simple. If he fear contagion, he has but 
to refuse to give ear to the advocates of doctrines whose 
claims to truth he rejects. Further, when the truth which 
is denied is one which we, as individuals, assert to be 
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absolute, but which is not generally accepted as such, there 
is always a possibility that we are mistaken, even though 
we may be morally certain that we are not. The Pope 
himself is not, nor does he claim to be, an infallible 
authority in art or politics or science. Hence, for the 
individual in no case would it seem to be that persecution 
is a duty and tolerance a crime. 

The case is different, however, when it is a question of 
moral truth, especially if that truth be one which is accepted 
by common consent in a given community or state. Moral 
truths rank higher in the general estimation of mankind 
than truths which are merely speculative and theoretical ; 
and rightly so, for by moral truths our lives are regulated 
and our destinies determined. Again, moral truth concerns 
the common good of the State. It is not a private matter, 
but an affair of public moment. The man who circulates 
immoral or seditious literature may be a danger to the 
State. And in such a case the State would seem to have 
just as a good a right to deprive him of his liberty as she 
has to incarcerate one who has the misfortune to suffer 
from typhoid fever or any other infectious disease. As a 
general rule, therefore, we may say that whenever the spread 
of error threatens the welfare of the community at large, 
the State is justified in taking measures to check it even 
though the personal liberty of those who propagate it has 
to be sacrificed. When the State should intervene is a 
question that must be determined by expediency ; and the 
further question as to what truths are to be regarded as 
essential to the common good can be decided only by 
eommon consent, which again will depend largely upon the 
habits, the ways of thought, and the stage of moral develop- 
ment of particular peoples. 

Of religious truth, in so far as it is distinguished from 
natural and philosophical truth, as yet I have said nothing. 
Religious truth, from the Catholic point of view, is the 
most absolute of absolute truths. It differs from natural 
truth principally in regard to its origin. The truths of the 
Catholic faith are revealed truths, and many of them could 
never have been discovered by the light of natural reason. 
A Catholic believes that the body of truths which constitute 
his Faith were revealed to the Apostles by their Divine 
Master, the Word Incarnate, and were imprinted on their 
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hearts by the Holy Spirit who descended upon them on the 
day of Pentecost. With the death of the Apostles revela- 
tion ceased. The Christian Faith was complete. It 
neither needed, nor could it suffer any increment. Not 
that it was given to the Apostles fully to understand all the 
mysteries of the Kingdom of God, for they, like us, did but 
see through a glass darkly, but that the revelation made 
to the Apostles was sufficient for the purpose for which it 
was intended—namely, to serve as a guide to man in his 
life on earth and to enable him, by giving him a knowledge 
of God, His ways, and His commandments, so to order 
his conduct in this world, with the assistance of grace, that 
his earthly pilgrimage might at length be crowned by the 
fuller knowledge and the richer life of the beatific vision. 
At first sight this may seem to be a static view of religious 
truth which excludes all possibility of development and 
growth, and denies that truth is in any sense a process of 
leading. But it is not so; for though to the Faith of the 
Apostles no fresh truth can be added from without, and 
from their time onward no fresh revelation to the Church 
has ever been made, yet Christian doctrines admit of 
growth, and, in a certain sense, have undergone, and are 
still undergoing, a process of evolution. The implications 
of revealed doctrines, their relations one to another, and 
again their relations to philosophy and the truths of natural 
reason, were not, so far as we know, manifested to the 
Apostles, but were left for future generations to work out 
by analysis and inference, guided by the Holy Spirit and 
subject always to the control of an infallible authority 
vested in the Church and expressing itself in the voice of 
general councils and ex cathedra decrees of the Popes. No 
new truth has ever been added to the original deposit of 
Faith, no fresh doctrine discovered which was not already 
contained implicitly in the concrete teachings of the 
apostolic age. Yetreligious truths grow. Their significance 
and their bearings become more fully manifest, their 
systematisation more complete ; and the formule in which 
they are expressed grow gradually more adequate and more 
precise. A dogma, once defined, is absolute. It cannot 
change. Yet its outward expression may be modified 
so that its meaning may become more intelligible and 
clear; its content may be more fully analysed, and its 
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connections with other dogmas and with philosophy may 
be more adequately worked out. 

*In the development of dogma error plays an important 
part. It is not an unmitigated evil; but has its proper 
function—indeed it would almost seem to be a necessary 
stage—in the evolution of truth. In the endeavour to 
explain traditional teaching, or to harmonise it with 
philosophical theory, contradictions arise and conflicting 
theses are advanced. These may be studied, discussed, 
debated for an indefinite period unless the strife becomes 
too acute and threatens the peace and good order of the 
Church. But should this happen, it is necessary for 
authority to intervene, and usually the main point at 
issue will be decided by a council or by a Papal decree. 
The result is often enough a higher synthesis in which 
conflicting doctrines of different schools are reconciled. 
The Anthanasian doctrine defined by the Council of Nicza 
is a case in point, for in it not only was the traditional 
doctrine of the Trinity, always immanent within the Church, 
rendered more explicit, but the elements of truth which 
underlay the erroneous tenets of the Sabellians and the 
Arians were thereby brought together in synthesis. 
Another example is the Augustinian doctrine of Grace, 
which emerged in all its vigour and brilliance from the 
conflict of the Pelagians and the Manicheans. Thus error 
ministers to truth. A dogma which had always been 
latent in the deposit of Faith is more clearly set forth, 
because in the endeavour to explain it views have been 
put forward which would not harmonise with Catholic 
truth. 

An infallible definition of dogma puts an end to con- 
troversy within the Church. But this does not mean that 
the growth of dogma is thwarted, and that no further 
development is possible. On the contrary, the definition 
of dogma under the guidance of the Holy Ghost is the only 
possible means by which real development can take place. 
For so subtle are the implications, so intricate the relations, 
so far beyond the ordinary powers of human cognition the 
mysteries of the Christian Faith, that it would be impossible 
to secure a consensus of opinion and belief were it not for 
the immanence of the Holy Spirit within the Church, the 
authoritative expression of which is to be found in the official 
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pronouncements of its bishops and their head. Protes- 
tantism is incapable of real development, because it has no 
infallible means of determining when an advance has 
really been made. Growth in knowledge implies a transi- 
tion from truth, concrete, indefinite, and uncoordinated, 
to truth more abstract, more precise, more systematic, 
yet no less certain than the first. If, then, in this advance 
it is so difficult to obtain any general agreement in regard 
to the validity of hypotheses and theories, scientific and 
philosophical, which trip one another up in such rapid 
succession that the sceptic pronounces truth an illusion 
and the pragmatist declares it to be merely a guide to 
action, much more difficult, nay impossible, will it be to 
obtain a genuine consensus of belief in the case of revealed 
truth which so far transcends our human intelligence that 
no criterion, intellectual or emotional, is wholly adequate. 
Hence, unless God has provided a means by which the 
growth of the intellectus Catholicus may manifest itself 
with absolute certainty, we must resign ourselves to 
religious despair. An infallible authority, divinely con- 
stituted, is the only criterion by which we can surely judge 
of progress already made, and so proceed to further and 
more explicit truth without fear in regard to the premisses 
or doubt as to the validity of the principles upon which 
our inferences are based. 

If truth is to grow, it must be secure from changes, which 
would destroy or mutilate its organic structure. It must 
grow not by transmutation or accretion from without, 
but by internal development that shall reveal more fully 
the form which is already there, and which dominates the 
whole process of evolution. If it is to be a process of lead- 
ing, it must not be for ever in contrary directions and by 
haphazard paths that lead one knows not where, but along 
paths whose well-defined characteristics shall proclaim 
their direction the true one, and shall indicate that already 
some part of our journey is accomplished. And for this we 
need a guide who knows the way, and who from time to time 
shall approve or redirect our human strivings. 

There is another side, however, to the definition of dogma. 
By it those who hitherto have belonged to the Church, but 
refuse to submit, are declared to be formal heretics. And 
in this sense the Church is, and must be, intolerant of error. 
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Dr. Schiller, in the article which was the occasion of the 
present essay, though he appreciates the extent of the 
Papal claim to infallibility and the care with which it is 
exercised, does not seem to have grasped the nature and 
origin of that claim. Yet without this the position of the 
Catholic Church in regard to toleration cannot well be 
understood. The claim of the Pope is not a natural but a 
supernatural claim, and presupposes divine revelation 
which has been deposited in the Church, and which finds 
authoritative expression in its head. As a consequence of 
this, the position of the Pope carries with it the right to 
enforce the acceptance of doctrinal decrees upon all those 
who, as members of the Church, acknowledge the authority 
of its head. Every society has the right to insist upon its 
members conforming to the conditions of membership 
under pain of prescribed penalties, and ultimately of ex- 
pulsion. Nor is it a hardship that one should have to 
obey dogmatic decrees in a society in which the qualifica- 
tion for membership is faith. If one of the great ones 
of this world condescends to write for us his auto-biography, 
we do not blame him for depriving us of the privilege of 
guessing wildly at the motives which guided his conduct 
through life. Rather we thank him for telling us that 
which we wanted to know. Similarly, those who believe, 
as Catholics do, in the divine mission of the Church, are 
bound in gratitude to thank God for having deigned 
through that Church to give them some knowledge of 
Himself. And Modernists, who after all claim to be 
Catholics like the rest, so far from complaining because 
they are expected to abide by dogmatic decrees, should 
accept them gladly as revealing further the nature of Him 
whom above all things else a Christian desires to know, 
and as coming from an authority in whose infallibility all 
Catholics profess to believe, and to which, accordingly, 
they are bound in conscience to submit. 

The right of the Church to invoke the assistance of the 
civil power in support of its authority is a different 
question, and one which cannot be treated in abstracto ; 
for though in the abstract such a right doubtless exists, 
the conditions which justify its exercise will depend upon 
the state of society at any particular time. We have 
said that the State must be guided by public opinion when 
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it is a question of tolerating or prohibiting the circulation 
of moral doctrines which have bearings on practical life. 
The same may be said of religious doctrines, for these also, 
though in a higher degree, concern the welfare and future 
destiny of mankind. Consequently we must distinguish 
two cases, the case where the State and the Church are 
at one in the matter of religious belief, and the case where 
the State, as a State—i.e., as a civil community, working 
together for a common end—is divided in religion, some of 
its members adopting one form, some another. In the 
latter case there can be no question of intolerance so long 
as the doctrines that are promulgated, however erroneous, 
do not, as judged by the national conscience, affect the 
good order and welfare of the community. In the former 
case, on the other hand, where Church and State are united, 
and where the vast majority of the nation are all of one 
faith, heresy may become a crime if by the circulation 
of it principles are threatened which are universally 
regarded as making for the common good and as essential 
to national happiness and peace. I/ ne peut y avoir de 
liberté contre Tordre public, as M. Waldeck Rousseau once 
said. 

This distinction between the two conditions of society 
is generally recognised by theologians, and is of the utmost 
importance. It is false to assert that were the Church 
to gain power in a non-Catholic country it would 
use coercion in order to force non-Catholics to embrace 
the Faith. The statement fails to take account of the 
distinction between material and formal heretics—a dis- 
tinction which has always been recognised by the Church. 
It was not by the use of force that the pagan world was 
converted to Christianity, but by persuasion and grace. 
And the non-Catholic of the present day is in a somewhat 
similar position to the pagans of old, for his errors are due 
to ignorance; he has never formally rebelled. Moreover, 
to suppose that the Church would use coercion in such 
circumstances is to suppose that she would act contrary 
to her own principles. For it has been defined that assent 
to the Faith is a free act. Credere nemo potest nisi volens, 
to quote the words of St. Augustine. Hence, says Leo XIII., 
in the encyclical Immortale Dei, “‘ No one is to be con- 
strained to embrace the Faith.” 
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In a wholly Catholic country, on the other hand, where 
all acknowledged her authority, the Church might justly 
invoke the aid of the State to enforce obedience to her 
decrees, were such a course expedient. But the violent 
methods recorded in “‘ the blood-stained pages of history ”’ 
are no more likely to be revived in her case than in the 
case of any other society, civil or religious. All alike must 
enforce conformity to rules and regulations if they are to 
exist ; but in no civilised society are the methods of enforc- 
ing it the same as those that were in use three hundred 
years ago. The true medieval Church acquiesced in the 
torture of the heretic; but she did so because she was 
medieval, not because she was the Church. Doubtless 
there will always be those who desire to force their religious 
beliefs on others by means of persecution, but fortunately 
such bigotry, though not confined to any particular society 
or church, is at any rate confined for the most part to a 
powerless minority, and the principle of St. Augustine, 
Interficite errores, diligite homines, is gradually gaining 
more general acceptance, both in theory and in practice. 

Belief, therefore, in the existence of absolute truths, 
even of absolute religious truths, is not only well supported 
by the experience of mankind, but is also quite compatible 
with a policy of toleration. Hence, on the Catholic side, 
as on that of rationalists and intellectualists in general, 
there seems to be no reason why this belief should be given 
up, especially as the pragmatic humanism which is offered 
as a substitute is, as I hope to be able to show in a future 
article, by no means satisfactory. 


LEestiz J. WALKER, 8.J., M.A. 














Fair Prices and Methods at Auctions. 


AN auction is described by the theologians’ as a public 
sale where the commodity is disposed of to whoever of those 
in attendance offers the highest price. Though this is also 
the definition commonly given in dictionaries, it does not, 
strictly speaking, embrace that class of auctions that are 
now perhaps the most common of all. I allude to those 
at which the owner reserves an unfettered discretion to 
himself as to parting with his property, and undertakes 
no liability to the highest bidder, except to give the article 
to him in preference to any of his competitors. 

It will be found by anyone who takes the trouble to give 
a cursory look through the advertisement pages of a news- 
paper that this class of auction, commonly styled reserved, 
is by far the most frequent; and that those where it is 
announced that the property will be transferred at an 
unreserved price—that is to say, unconditionally to the 
highest bidder—are comparatively few, being mostly con- 
fined to those whose chief attractions are odds and ends of 
second-hand furniture, household requisites, and, perhaps, 
the disjecta membra of a library, never very well stocked 
with standard works. 

And on the contrary, when the classical theologians ? 
wrote, the unreserved auction was almost unknown, or, 
at least, it was accorded only a grudging and niggardly 
recognition, and was regarded as an excrescence on the 
regular transaction that could at the best be tolerated. 
So that while the principles they lay down in treating of 
this department of Ethics are irrefragable and merit our 
whole-hearted assent, their conclusions cannot now be 
regarded as quite detailed and satisfactory, seeing that the 
relative importance of the two species of auction has been 

1Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moralis I., n. 1121; Noldin, De Praeceptis, n. 590; 
Slater, I., p. 531; Aertnys n. 490; Crolly, &c. 

* St. Alphonsus, Moral. Theol., L. III., n. 808; Billuart, De Contractibus, 
IIl., Art. IV. ; Lehmkuhl, Casus I., n. 882. 
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completely reversed. And, accordingly, I propose, by the 
aid of their principles, to ascertain the justice of the price, 
and of some of the methods taken to secure it, in the modern 
auction. 

And in the first place, treating of unreserved sales, 
if a fair number of the ordinary public that may be expected 
to buy respond to the auctioneer’s invitation to attend, 
even though only one of them makes an offer, it is generally 
laid down that the vendor is unreservedly bound to accept 
that offer. Legally, he is strictly bound to do so, and it 
seems to be generally assumed that the legal and ethical 
obligations are coincident. That is to say, that if there be 
a real sale at all, and not a purely abortive one, the article 
advertised must be handed over to whoever gives the 
highest tender, irrespective of the fact that this may be 
below the value—that is, below the minimum price obtain- 
able in the ordinary market. Similarly, it is held that 
a buyer has no redress morally, just as he has none in law, 
and is not free to back out of the bargain, although 
what he offered was above the maximum market price ; 
provided, of course, that no unfair means were adopted 
to depreciate the value of the article in the former case 
or to artificially stimulate competition and inflate its price 
in the latter. 

Now, this teaching prima facie, at least, contravenes 
another doctrine of Catholic theology—namely, that articles 
for general use and consumption, such as commonly come 
under the hammer, as distinct, on the one hand, from 
what are called res ultroneae, which are offered at clearance 
and salvage sales at more or less of a sacrifice, and on the 
other, from articles of virtu, and rare, recherché objects, 
like celebrated gems and paintings whose value it is almost 
a desecration to express in terms of a monetary equivalent, 
must be regulated in price by the ordinary market quota- 
tions, and only within very restricted limits by agreement 
between buyer and seller. In the alienating of goods that 
have a well-defined value in ordinary commercial inter- 
course, the two parties to the contract are protected from 
necessity, or inexperience, or injudicious haste, by leaving 
them free to conduct business only within the limits of the 
maximum and minimum price. 

And considerable diversity of view prevails amongst 
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moralists as to the grounds on which this salutary restric- 
tion is dispensed with in the case of auctions. St. Ligouri' 
gives the explanation that the highest price offered at an 
auction is always a just price, because the State has so 
determined. His theory being, apparently, that these 
sales under the egis of the public authority, generally 
presided over by one of its agents specially licensed, and 
controlled by elaborate precautions to safeguard the interests 
of all concerned, must be regarded as a fair enough standard 
of price. But very few nowadays, I think, are willing 
to admit that the State, though anxious to protect the 
contracting parties from deceit and duress, has any intention 
to assess a fair price—-pretium legale—except where it has 
alienated a valuable public franchise or monopoly, such as a 
railway or tramway, or, perhaps, the right to sell intoxicat- 
ing liquor. An even more unsatisfactory explanation is 
given by Lacroix,’ that it is custom that justifies what 
would otherwise be an exorbitant or inadequate price. 

So that in modern times, the view generally prevailing 
as to why the ordinary norm of the common estimation is 
departed from in determining the just price at unreserved 
auctions is, that these transactions are in fact lotteries, 
and that, accordingly, the price paid at them must be 
regulated by the principles of a chance or aleatory contract. 
For, it is argued, if the buyer has de facto to pay more than 
the article is really worth, considering, it may be, the 
existence of a trade depression, still, if no competitor had 
presented himself at the auction, or if the competition 
had not been sufficiently keen, he could have obtained it 
below its actual value, and this chance was a valuable 
consideration, worth the sacrifice of some money. In the 
same way, if the owner has to dispose of his goods for less 
than what they would fetch in the open market, nevertheless 
there was a probability of his obtaining, by brisk bidding 
and competition, a price far above their value, and he has 
no reason to complain if chance determined against him. 

Now, in order that a chance contract be equitable and 
just, where the stake involved is equal on both sides, it is 
essential that there be equal probability of loss or gain 
for the two parties to it. And in an unreserved auction, 
the stake at issue for the buyer and seller is the same, because 


! Theol. Moralis, L. III, n. 808. * Theol. Moralis, L. III., p. IL., n. 935. 
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the price paid may be indefinitely below the minimum, or 
above the maximum value. But if it is asked are both 
contingencies, the one in favour of the buyer and the other 
in favour of the vendor, equally likely to occur, I do not 
think that we can answer invariably in the affirmative. 
Because, on the one hand, the seller is legally bound to 
let the commodity go, no matter how small the highest 
tender may be, whereas there is no correlative obligation 
on any bidder to go beyond the maximum price. The 
prospective purchasers can use their judgment and dis- 
cretion as to what offer they will make—indeed they need 
make none at all—while the owner has abdicated his liberty 
provided any bona fide bid is given. Consequently, there 
is not at all the same likelihood that the maximum price 
will be exceeded as there is that the minimum will not be 
reached. 

For many reasons, accidental or normal, but very few 
intending buyers may be able to attend at a particular 
sale, and the bidding may be so sluggish and half-hearted, 
that these have a practical monopoly of articles that are 
generally in fair demand. Whereas there is no corresponding 
probability that there would be such a great access of buyers 
to the sale, and that the spirit of rivalry would be so intense 
as to make them forget their habitual caution and gratify 
their vanity even at a monetary loss. An unreserved 
auction is indeed allied to a chance contract, but the seller 
is, undoubtedly, heavily handicapped, for he has only, 
on the most favourable supposition, the vanity of the 
purchasers on his side, while their usual coyness, their 
parsimony, and their anxiety to make a good bargain are 
all arrayed against him; and his chance of winning the 
stake seems a very remote one indeed. 

It is true, of course, that more is sometimes given for an 
article at an auction than it would command elsewhere, 
owing to the ignorance of the buyer, or because he has 
lost his habitual wariness in the heat of competition. But 
such cases of an enhanced price are almost as exceptional 
at auctions as they are in the ordinary market, and do not 
offset the danger which is generally prevalent—an ordinary 
adjunct of the auction—that the article would be knocked 
down for less than its real value. 

2D 
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The vendor then, in an auction advertised as unreserved, 
is under the legal disability of having to dispose of his 
property whatever he gets, and as he has no countervailing 
advantage, I believe that he has always the right to take 
measures to secure at least the minimum price from the 
buyer. And this once assured, the further price can be 
determined strictly according to the principles of an aleatory 
contract. But, generally speaking, it is my personal opinion 
that the requirements of justice are not met if a price 
altogether below the value of the article is given, unless, 
of course, through some rare contingency the buyer has 
incurred a _ special risk of making an extravagant 
offer. 

Nor does such a view run counter to the teaching of the 
best moralists as to the obligation of the owner to sell even 
at a loss; undoubtedly he is sometimes bound to do so, 
but not when the loss assumes such dimensions as to depress 
the price below the minimum obtainable in the ordinary 
market. Because if the minimum price, as distinct from 
a merely inadequate one, is not offered, there is no real bid- 
ding or ‘competition at all, and, consequently, no real auction 
such as the theologians contemplate; for if there were, 
it is to be presumed that a price not altogether dispro- 
portionate to the value of the commodity would have been 
offered. 

And just as it would not be lawful for a bidder to take 
advantage of the owner’s embarrassed circumstances, and 
insist on being declared the buyer no matter how inadequate 
the price, so he can consider himself absolved from standing 
by his offer, if, owing to some singular miscalculation or 
mischance, it was altogether beyond the value. However, 
as I have indicated, the cases in which the latter eventuality 
is likely to occur are very rare; and the owner is perfectly 
within his right in being chary in admitting such a plea or 
granting a revision of the terms. 

From what I have said it follows that the vendor can 
commission some agent or make an arrangement with some 
friend to bid up to the minimum price, if he has a reasonable 
apprehension that he cannot obtain it otherwise, and must 
dispose of his goods at a serious loss. 

No doubt, such a remedy seems vetoed by the English 
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law,' which annuls all unreserved auctions, at which it 
can be proved that bogus bidders, or puffers as they are 
called, are employed. And the question arises, how far 
is this provision of the civil law binding in conscience. 
Now, inasmuch as it rather makes the whole transaction 
void in case a fictitious bidder is engaged, than expressly 
prohibits his employment, there does not seem to be much 
doubt that it would be just to adopt such a means of with- 
holding the article from the genuine bidders in case they do 
not offer the minimum price. And furthermore, if through 
the fictitious offer one of them was induced to bid that 
price, 1 think there is considerable reason for holding that 
the vendor could close with the offer, notwithstanding the 
legal provision invalidating the transaction. 

For the opinion is very generally. adopted in modern 
times’ that the enactments of the civil code voiding 
contracts that would be otherwise valid bind only post 
sententiam. Considering that in too many instances, 
political expediency, rather than zeal for the public welfare, 
determines the legislation, and that the law passed by the 
government of to-day, and acclaimed by them as a charter 
of freedom, is denounced as ruinous and confiscatory by their 
political opponents, who will be the government of to- 
morrow, it is hard to see how the civil law, as such, and prior 
to being enforced by judicial sentence in an individual 
case, has any special sacredness or inviolability. And 
though the particular law under consideration is a very 
suitable safeguard against fraud, still 1 do not see any 
conclusive evidence that it imposes any burden on the 
conscience of the seller, or overrides his right under the 
natural law to get a fair price for his wares, at least until 
the buyer has invoked its protection in the court. The 
law was intended to protect the buyer from fraud, why 
then should it operate to prevent the seller from getting 
the value of his property ? 

The equitable price between the maximum and the 


‘I presume the law in the United States is the same, seeing that there is 
no indication to the contrary in Slater’s new Moral Theology, although the 
author undertakes to give the provisions of the American law where it is 
not in harmony with the English. 

* Slater, L, pp. 128, 478; Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moralis, I., n. 1147; Noldin, 
De Praeceptis, n. 347. 
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minimum in an unreserved auction is to be determined 
entirely on the analogy of a chance contract; and any 
effort by the owner to influence it within these limits, by 
fictitious bidding, would be destructive of the equal hazard 
that each party has to abide by, and plainly unjust. And 
the same judgment, in my opinion, must be passed on 
the buyer’s action, not only if he resorts to intimidation, 
where the injustice is quite clear, but even if he canvasses 
others, or enters into an agreement with them, not to 
compete with him. For he is thereby loading the dice, 
as it were, against the owner. It is nothing to the point 
to say that this is a legitimate exercise of industry and 
thrift,’ or, as Lehmkuhl’ does, that no one is under any 
obligation to make a bid, and that it is lawful to solicit or 
come to an arrangement with others to abstain from doing 
what they are not bound to do. Because on this principle 
it would be lawful, and only the exercise of legitimate 
diligence, for one that had bet on a particular horse to 
approach the owner of the only other formidable competitor 
on the list of entries and ask or arrange that he should 
be scratched. 

Every attempt, in fact, by either of the parties to make 
the event certain in a chance contract, whether by mere 
solicitation or by means better calculated to attain his 
object, imports a lessening of his own risk, and is pari passu 
prejudicial to the rights of the other party and the genuine 
aleatory character of the transaction. In English law, it is 
not illegal to canvass people with a view to their abstaining 
from bidding. And even if one or two by concerted action 
contrive: to make business stagnant, their action is not 
illegal provided there are others that will bid also; but 
if all who patronise the sale enter into such an agreement 
it is void." 

These two latter enactments (unlike the first one which 
sanctions the elimination of all risk for the purchaser by a 
successful and exhaustive canvass) are entirely in harmony 
with the natural law ; for when the conspiracy is widespread 
it would be hopeless to expect that the owner’s rights would 
be at all consulted for, whereas in the normal auction, 


Vide St. Alphonsus, Theol. Moralis, L. III., n. 808. 
2 Casus, I., n. 887, 888. 
* Slater, I., p. 534. 
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with a good attendance, his prospects would generally not 
be appreciably diminished by the intrigues of one or two. 
It is the recognition of this that governs the decision of 
certain theologians, which appears so anomalous to 
Lehmkuhl,’ that a compact may be entered into between 
friends for their mutual benefit not to bid against each 
other, though they may not allow strangers to stand in 
with them in the arrangement. 

As a consequence, in an auction, even though it has been 
notified as unreserved, it is, in my opinion, legitimate for 
the owner of the property to employ sham bidders, not only 
to obtain the minimum price, but also in so far as this is 
necessary to checkmate the operations of a ring that may 
have been formed against him. It is true that this remedy 
is very liable to abuse, for vendors are likely sometimes 
to attribute a slackness in the bidding which may be 
perfectly natural and spontaneous to the manipulation of 
those who are looking for a good bargain; and, no doubt, 
honest buyers may be misled in this way, for spirited 
bidding is not without some effect even on the most wary 
and circumspect. But still, if the puffing (though the term 
is somewhat compromising) is rigidly confined to the limits 
I have indicated, it is only a necessary measure of self- 
defence against those who are trying to obtain an unfair 
advantage over the seller. 

But if he has resorted to no underhand or disingenuous 
methods to overreach the seller, a buyer can take 
the article with a clear conscience, provided he gives a 
price that is in consonance with the rigorous demands of 
strict justice, even though if it were given at another sale 
it would not be reputed fair or equitable. And any attempt 
to compel him to give more by the somewhat devious 
methods that would be justifiable in forcing the price up 
to the minimum would be unjust, and would entail the 
duty of indemnifying him. Lehmkuhl,’ indeed, in another 
context, says that one who has beguiled another into paying 
an excessive price is bound only to restore what he got 
above the mean or average price, thereby implying that there 
is some obligation on the buyer to give that. But the 


1 Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moralis, I., n. 1122. 
* Theologia Moralis, I., n. 1117. 
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majority of theologians,’ I think, take a stricter view, and 
hold that any deceit whereby another is induced to do 
what is not a dictate of strict justice, even though it be 
otherwise morally obligatory for him, is unjust, and stands 
condemned, not only on account of the means employed, 
but on account of the advantage so obtained. And in any 
case, such an attempt to get the mean price would be 
destructive of the aleatory character that is essential to an 
auction, and morally reprehensible, even though it were 
lawful in an ordinary sale. 

It will now be easy to solve the ethical problems that 
arise in the case of unreserved auctions; we have simply 
to apply to their special conditions the principles that I 
have so far formulated and employed. And from the 
theological point of view these sales may be divided into 
two classes. 

In the first class the amount of the reserve, or upset 
price as it is called, is expressly declared before the auction 
commences, and the owner undertakes, indeed, the obliga- 
tion of parting with his property to the highest bidder, 
but at the same time intimates his intention of retaining 
it on the supposition that this price is not reached. In 
such an auction it is evident that there is no danger that 
the article will go for less than its minimum value, on 
‘ account of the precaution that the vendor has taken to 
safeguard his interests; and, therefore, if the buyer were, 
through any mischance or misapprehension, to bid more 
than the maximum price, he would not be bound to pay the 
excess, nor would the seller be free to accept it. For the 
only justification for taking a price clearly above the value 
would be that there was an equal chance of having to 
dispose of the article at less than its value, but that con- 
tingency is ruled out in this species of auction. 

In these auctions the risk is reciprocal and uniform 
between the maximum price and the reserve, the value is 
determined as in a chance contract, and the highest offer 
is to be considered just and equitable, provided no attempt 
has been made to interfere with the operation of the law 
of supply and demand by artificially depressing or inflating 
the tenders. That is to say, provided the seller has suborned 
no fictitious bidders and the buyer has been no party to 

Crolly, De Injuria et Restitutione, n. 30. 
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dissuading others from attending the sale or covenanting 
with them to abstain from competing with him. 

In the second class of unreserved auctions the owner 
puts on a certain reserve without specifying how much it is, 
or, what comes to the same thing, he expresses his intention 
of employing others to bid for him up to an indefinite 
figure. So that his discretion as to accepting any particular 
price is absolutely untrammelled, subject to the paramount 
right of the highest bidder to the property if its ownership 
is surrendered at all. It is essentially a sale at which the 
value is determined, without any element of risk whatever, 
by ordinary methods of trafficking, and all means of securing 
an advantageous bargain that are recognised as legally and 
morally justifiable in every other sale may be employed 
without scruple or hesitation. 

From the principles that I have applied in these cases 
it is plain, I think, that the two classical controversies in 
the ethics of auctions—the admissibility of employing 
puffers and of inducing others to abstain from bidding— 
are to be decided on the same principle—namely, that these 
are legitimate in so far as the auction is an ordinary trans- 
action in buying and selling, and unlawful when once the 
element of risk enters into the negotiations, unless, in the 
latter instance, that one of the parties has adopted such 
device and the other has no alternative but to circumvent 
him or suffer the injustice. 

In estimating what would be a fair price it is well to 
remember that the auctioneer is an employee of the vendor, 
rather than of the buyer, and, therefore, his fees must be 
reckoned to the credit of the latter. Moreover, auctions are 
frequently held to help the vendor to tide over an unfavour- 
able conjuncture in his affairs, and so, perhaps, more often 
at them than in other sales articles are purchased, not 
because they are of real use to the buyer, but out of 
benevolence and to relieve the straitened circumstances 
of his neighbour. And in such cases we should not be too 
forward in adjudging him guilty of a sin of injustice even 
though the price seems inadequate. 

The special violations of duty that are incidental to the 
position of the auctioneer are, in the first place, the closing 
of the sale prematurely, in which case he inflicts an injustice 
not only on the owner, but on whoever may have been 
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thereby debarred from becoming the purchaser. This, 
of course, when it occurs, is generally done in collusion 
with the actual buyer, and in default of this accomplice 
in the injustice reimbursing the injured parties the 
auctioneer is bound to do so. 

As for the danger of making misrepresentations to which 
he is exposed, overwrought eulogy on the article, except 
it be in reference to a definite and material point, has little 
effect on the customers, and even then the obligation of 
restitution does not arise until relief has been sought in the 
courts, unless the misrepresentation were studious and 
premeditated. In the latter supposition the auctioneer 
will be bound to restitution in the first or second instance, 
according as the fraud was perpetrated on his own responsi- 
bility and in his own interest—to increase the fees—or at 
the instigation and in the interest of the owner. 

The auctioneer is under no obligation to disclose any 
defects unless they are attended with danger to the buyer, 
nor is he under any liability legal or moral, even if they 
escape the notice of the latter, provided the price is fairly 
accommodated to the value. 

Davip Barry. 
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Che Mosaic Authorship of 
Deuteronomy. 


WHEN, upwards of a century ago, the young De Wette 
denied the traditional authorship of Deuteronomy and 
referred the composition of the last book of the Pentateuch 
to about the date of the religious reformation effected by 
Josias, he could not foresee the favour which this novel view 
was destined to enjoy in the course of time. He could not 
suspect that this position advocated in an Essay which 
secured for him the degree of Ph.D. at the University of 
Jena in 1805 would win the general and undoubted accept- 
ance of future critics. But what then lay so far beyond 
De Wette’s anticipations has gradually come to pass, and 
at the present day the origin of Deuteronomy not long 
before its publication under Josias (621 B.C.), is admitted 
by the vast majority of critics as an ascertained fact. These 
scholars know full well that Deuteronomy consists practically 
of three discourses (i. 5-iv. 40, v.-xxviii, xxix. 2-xxx.) 
and of two poems (xxxii. ; xxxiii.), all of which are repre- 
sented as having been uttered by Moses in the plains of 
Moab before the Hebrews crossed the Jordan. They are 
also well aware that it is the one book of the Pentateuch 
that might seem on the face of it to lay claim to direct 
Mosaic authorship (Deuter. xxxi. 9, 24-26). Nevertheless, 
this testimony of the work as to its author—no less than 
that of Jewish and Christian tradition to the same effect— 
they unhesitatingly set aside. On the basis of internal 
evidence they generally agree that, in its present form, 
Deuteronomy is a production of the royal period, and most 
among them distinctly assign its composition to the later 
years of King Manasses (+ 641 B.C.) or to the earliest 
time of his grandson, Josias, who came to the throne of 
Juda in 639 B.C. In fact, the arguments in favour of that 
approximate date appear to their mind so decisive that they 
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hardly allow it even to be discussed,’ and advisedly take 
Deuteronomy as the fixed standard by comparison with 
which other documents in the Pentateuch must be referred 
to a period earlier or later than Josias’ reign.” And yet, 
despite the great confidence of critics at large in the absolute 
cogency of their principal arguments for so late an origin 
for Deuteronomy, we believe that there is still room for a 
careful examination of those same arguments. As a 
convenient basis for this examination, we shall take the 
various reasons which so well known and careful a critic 
as Dr. Driver sets forth in his valuable Commentary on 
Deuteronomy * for referring the composition of the last book 
of the Pentateuch “‘ to the reign of Manasses or to the early 
years of the reign of Josias.” 

Professor Driver distinctly states that “‘ the difference 
between the laws of Deuteronomy and those of Exodus 
XXi.-xxiii. tend to show that the two codes are separated 
from each other by a considerable interval of time, in the 
course of which the social and political organisation of the 
community had materially developed, and the code of 
Exodus had ceased to be adequate to the nation’s needs.” ‘ 
He has no doubt that those differences are ‘‘ modifications 
such as cannot reasonably be attributed to the altered 
circumstances or prospects of the nation at the close of the 
forty years’ wanderings.” * In other words, these differ- 
ences prove conclusively, according to Dr. Driver, that 
Deuteronomy cannot be the literary product of the Mosaic 
age, and must rather be referred to the much later period 
in Hebrew history which coincides with the time of Manasses 
or of Josias (the seventh century B.C.).° 

Before proceeding to a detailed examination of the laws 
themselves and of their differences in Deuteronomy and 


' H. Graf, Die Geschich. Bucher d. alten Testaments, Leipsig, 1866, p. 1; 
J... Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, English Translation, 
Edinburgh, 1885, p. 9. 

2 Cj. C. Cornill, Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament, 
English Translation, London, 1907, p. 50. 

* P. xlvi. sqgg. See also Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, 9th edit., New York, 1899, p. 87 sqq. 

* Driver, On Deuteronomy, p. xlvi. 

® Driver, loc. cit., p. xxxviii. 

® Driver, loc. cit., pp. xlvi., xlviii. 
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Exodus xxi.—xxili., on which our critic rests his position, 
it may not be amiss to make a preliminary remark. Even 
supposing that the modifications which he points out should 
be admitted as proving that Deuteronomy was compiled at 
a date later than Moses’ time, it would not follow all at once 
that we must go down as far as he does in Hebrew history 
for a suitable date. It is quite conceivable that some time 
before the seventh century B.C.—before or under Ezechias, 
for instance—the Hebrew community had reached “ a social 
and political organisation”’ the material development of 
which might account for the assumed modifications in the 
laws of Exodus xxi.-xxiii. In point of fact, Kleinert has 
decidedly ascribed Deuteronomy, in its present form, to 
Samuel’s time,’ while such prominent fellow-critics of 
Professor Driver as Delitzsch, Riehm, Westphal, Oettli, 
Konig, G. A. Smith, H. L. Strack, &c., who are ail fully 
aware of the “ modifications ”’ in question, do not think it 
necessary to assign the composition of the last book of the 
Pentateuch to the seventh century B.C., and place its origin 
under Ezechias or earlier. It must, therefore, be distinctly 
borne in mind that, even though the differences between the 
laws of Deuteronomy and those of Exodus xxi.—xxiii. should 
upon examination turn out to be as great as they are said by 
Professor Driver to be, they would not necessarily establish 
the position that Deuteronomy originated in the seventh 
century B.C. Indeed, something like what has just been 
stated seems to have been present to the mind of Professor 
Driver himself when he put forth the first reason now under 
discussion : he cautiously gives it as one of the “‘ considera- 
tions which tend to show that Deuteronomy belongs most 
probably either to the reign of Manasses or to the early 
years of the reign of Josias.””’ However this may be, it 
remains true that “‘ the differences between the laws of 
Deuteronomy and those of Exodus xxi.—xxiii.” are, in his 
eyes, ‘“‘ modifications such as cannot reasonably be attri- 
buted ” to the Mosaic age, and such as may well suggest the 
late time of either Manasses or Josias as a fitting date for 
the origin of the last book of the Pentateuch. It therefore 


' Das Deuteronomium und der Deuteronomiker, Leipsig, 1872. This is also 


the view maintained by Von Hummelauer, Commentarium in Deuteronomium, 
Paris, 1901. 


* Commentary on Deuteronomy, pp. xlv., xli. 
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behoves us to examine closely the laws to which he refers 
his readers, and to see whether the differences which he points 
out justify his contention. To do this more thoroughly we 
shall now deal with only two of those laws, and postpone 
the examination of the others to some future time. 

I. “‘ In Exodus xxii. 16 sq.,” Dr. Driver expressly tells us 
‘* the law of seduction stands at the close of a list of cases of 
pecuniary compensations for injury to property : the offence 
is consequently treated as one of pecuniary loss to the 
father, who must be compensated by the seducer purchasing 
the damsel as wife for the full price (mdhar) of a virgin. In 
Deuteronomy the corresponding law (xxii. 28 sq.) appears 
not among the laws of property, but among laws of purity ; 
and, though it is still provided that the offender shall marry 
the damsel and make compensation to the father, a fixed 
fine takes the place of the variable mdhar.”’ ! 

To facilitate a comparison of these two legal enactments 
we place side by side a literal rendering of their wording in 
the Hebrew text :— 


Exopus XXIt. 


16. If a man entice a virgin who 
is not betrothed and lie with her, he 
shall surely pay the purchase-price 
(mohar) for her to be his wife ; 

17. If her father utterly refuse to 
give her to him, he shall pay money 
amounting to the purchase-price of 


DEUTERONOMY XXII. 


28. Ifa man find a girl, a virgin who 
is not betrothed, and seize her and lie 
with her, and they be found, 

29. Then the man who lay with her 
shall give to the girl’s father 50 (sicles) 
of silver and she shall be his wife, 
because he has dishonoured her: he 





virgins. may not put her away all his days. 


Whoever examines attentively these Scriptural passages 
in themselves and in their context can easily realise the two 
differences which Dr. Driver considers as pointing to a date 
decidedly later than the Mosaic time—to a date, in fact, 
which he takes to be as late as that of Manasses or of Josias. 
He can readily see that Deuteronomy xxii. 28 sq. imposes 
‘a fixed fine” of 50 sicles of silver upon a man who has 
had unlawful intercourse with an unbetrothed virgin, 
whereas Exodus xxii. 16 sq. simply prescribes that such a 
one shall pay the purchase-price of virgins. In like manner, 
by referring to the respective contexts of the two 
passages under consideration, he can easily realise that 
Exodus xxii. 16 sq. “‘ stands at the close of a list of cases of 


* Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. xxviii. sq. 
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pecuniary compensations for injury to property,’ while 
Deuteronomy xxii. 28 sq. “‘ appears not among the laws of 
property, but among laws of purity.” ’? He will, therefore, 
readily grant the existence of these two important differ- 
ences. He will even willingly admit that if these were all 
the differences to be observed between Exodus xxii. 16 sq. 
and Deuteronomy xxii. 28 sq., they might not unnaturally 
be construed into an argument “ tending to show that the 
two codes are separated from each other by a considerable 
interval of time, in the course of which the social and political 
organisation of the community had materially developed, 
and the code of Exodus had ceased to be adequate to the 
nation’s needs.” It might be urged that the reckoning of 
the law of seduction among the laws of property by the 
framer of the decree in Exodus xxii. denotes a decidedly 
lower view of moral relations between man and woman 
than the placing of the same law by the writer of 
Deuteronomy xxii. among the laws of purity, and that, 
consequently, a much longer lapse of time between the two 
codes than is admitted by the traditional authorship of 
Deuteronomy should be deemed necessary to account for 
the origin and gradual acceptance of the loftier view 
embodied in Deuteronomy xxii. A similar reasoning might 
be based on the other difference: the fixing of the fine to 
50 sicles of silver by the author of Deuteronomy might 
reasonably enough be regarded as pointing to a period long 
after Israel’s settlement in Chanaan—to a time when, on 
the one hand, commerce had so far progressed as to render 
silver common among the Hebrews, and when, on the other, 
the prolonged experience of social life had disclosed the 
drawbacks of requiring from the seducer of an unbetrothed 
virgin only a variable indemnity such as is prescribed by 
Exodus xxii. The tendency of these and similar arguments 
is obvious—.e., it gives plausibility to the conclusion that 
the two differences pointed out by critics are actual 
‘* modifications ’’ made by the author of Deuteronomy for the 
purpose of adapting the law of Exodus xxii. 16 sg. to. the 
materially altered circumstances of a date much later than the 
close of the forty years’ wanderings. And, as stated above, 
one might be tempted to admit the plausible character of 
these arguments if the two differences thus far examined were 


* Cf. Exodus xxii. 1-15. * Cf. Deuteronomy xxii. 13-27. 
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the only ones to be observed between Exodus xxii. 16 sq. 
and Deuteronomy xxii. 28 sq. But one is compelled to 
reject such plausibility when one notices between these 
Scriptural passages— 

Exopus xxi. DEUTERONOMY XXII. 

16. If a man entice a virgin who is 28. Ifa man find a girl, a virgin who 
not betrothed and lie with her, he shall is not betrothed, and seize her and lie 
surely pay the purchase-price (méhar) with her and they be found, 
for her to be his wife ; 29. Then the man who lay with her 

17. If her father utterly refuse to shall give to the girl’s father 50 (sicles) 
give her to him he shall pay money of silver and she shall be his wife, 
amounting to the purchase-price of because he has dishonoured her: he 
virgins ; may not put her away all his days; 


another difference which clearly shows that in wording the 
latter text as he did, the Deuteronomic writer was actuated 
by a purpose which abstracts from any particular period of 
time, earlier or later. The other difference to which we 
refer is briefly this :—The law of Exodus bears on a case 
of seduction through persuasion : “ If a man entice ("N5)) 
a virgin,” &c. ; that of Deuteronomy on a case of deflowering 
through violence : ‘‘ If a man find a girl, a virgin . . . 
and seize her (mw5m),” &c. The difference is obvious, and 
shows how the purpose of Deuteronomy xxii. differs from 
that of Exodus xxii.: while Exodus aims at punishing a 
simple case of seduction, Deuteronomy wants to punish a 
case of rape. Bearing this in mind one can readily see 
that the two crimes respectively contemplated in Exodus 
xxii. and Deuteronomy xxii. might be committed at any 
stage in the development of the political and social organi- 
sation of a nation, and that, consequently, the character of 
the respective penalties imposed is altogether independent 
of an earlier or later period of time. From which it is clear 
that Dr. Driver’s use of the other differences to prove his 
contention as to the late date of Deuteronomy is decidedly 
unwarranted. it is indeed true that the law of Exodus xxii. 
‘* stands at the close of a list of cases of pecuniary compensa- 
tions and treats the offence as one of pecuniary loss to the 
father,” and that the law of Deuteronomy xxii. ‘‘ appears not 
among the laws of property, but among the laws of purity ”’ 

but this difference is naturally accounted for by the hiawes 
which we have pointed out in the respective purpose of 
the two laws. In the law of seduction proper (Exodus xxii.), 
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the wrong to be punished is not really one requiring the 
vindication of the girl’s purity, since she is described as 
yielding freely to the seducer’s persuasion, and since, as the 
saying has it, “‘ Scienti et volenti non fit injuria.” In that 
regard, then, strict justice has not been violated ; the only 
wrong actually to be compensated for is that inflicted on 
the father, in whose dominion the girl was, and whose 
property vested in his virgin-daughter has been so damaged 
by the seducer’s conduct that he can no longer expect 
for her the purchase-price of virgins—so that, viewed from 
the standpoint of the lawgiver’s purpose, the decree of 
Exodus is rightly placed among the laws of property. But 
the case stands very differently with the ravisher, distinctly 
contemplated in Deuteronomy xxii. In this case the wrong 
to be vindicated is not one simply of material loss for the 
father; it is pre-eminently one of deliberate outrage to 
purity not only in the eyes of the girl who has suffered 
violence, but also in those of the father, who is distinctly 
aggrieved by the felony of his daughter’s ravisher, so that, 
viewed from the standpoint of the lawgiver’s purpose in a 
case of rape, the law of Deuteronomy appears very justly 
“not among the laws of property, but among the laws of 
purity.” 

The other difference appealed to by Professor Driver in 
order to show that Deuteronomy xxii. 28 sq. is much later 
in date than Exodus xxii. 16 sq. is no less naturally explained 
by taking into account the difference in purpose, which is 
undoubted, between these two passages. Every criminal 
code, at whatever time composed, punishes rape more 
severely than seduction through persuasion, and it is in 
distinct harmony with this that the decree enacted in 
Deuteronomy xxii. differs from the one recorded in Exodus 
xxii. Ina case of seduction proper of an unbetrothed virgin 
(Exodus xxii.) there are two guilty parties: the man who 
has enticed a virgin and the seduced virgin herself. Despite 
any promise of future marriage by the seducer, the girl knew 
full well that, even though she would yield to the man’s 
unlawful advances, her father might still prevent the 
promised marriage from taking place; yet she freely con- 
sented to the seduction, and on that account she is justly 
left, by Exodus xxii., without the least personal redress 
against the seducer, justly left to suffer all the consequences 
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naturally entailed by her criminal conduct. The seducer’s 
punishment in Exodus is likewise most just: Whether the 
girl’s father agrees or not to the marriage of the two parties 
concerned, the seducer must indemnify the father to the 
extent in which he has been injured in one belonging to him, 
and that extent is exactly the purchase-price (mdhar) of 
virgins, on the payment of which he would be willing to give 
his daughter in marriage to a man otherwise acceptable 
to him. In a case of rape of an unbetrothed virgin 
(Deuteronomy xxii.) there is only one guilty party—viz., 
the ravisher—whose felony has injured in a most serious 
manner both the girl whom he has outraged and her 
father, and whose crime naturally demands to be punished 
much more severely than that of the simple seducer. Con- 
formably to this, and not to any altered circumstance of a 
much later period in Hebrew history, Deuteronomy xxii. 
decrees a punishment in every way more severe than 
Exodus xxii. To begin with, the father of the dishonoured 
girl is not supposed to be satisfied with the purchase-price 
of a virgin, which in certain cases might be comparatively 
low, and which in all cases might appear too low to one justly 
resentful against his daughter’s ravisher; nor yet is he 
allowed to exact from the criminal a sum which would 
depend on his own will, and which his wrath might lead 
him to fix at an altogether exorbitant figure. In view of this, 
the lawgiver himself in Deuteronomy determines the precise 
amount of the fine which the seducer must pay to the father, 
and he fixes it at 50 (sicles) of silver, a fine which recent 
legal authorities among the Jews rightly consider as a 
heavier pecuniary penalty than the one enjoined in Exodus 
xxii.' The intention of Deuteronomy xxii. 28 sg. to punish 
the ravisher more severely than the seducer spoken of 
in ‘Exodus, is also clearly expressed by the additional 
penalty—viz., forfeiture of the right to divorce which 
the former incurs. While the mere seducer is simply 
condemned by Exodus xxii. 16 sg. to pay the purchase-price 
of virgins, the ravisher is expressly deprived by Deuteronomy 
xxii. 28 sq. of the right of ever dismissing the outraged girl 
after his marriage with her. For, as justly remarked by 
Amram,’ “‘ to compel a man to keep and support a woman 


: Cf. D. W. Amram, The Jewish Law of Divorce, London, 1897, p. 43. 
* Loc. cit., p. 29. 
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all her life, in a society where all enjoyed the utmost freedom 
in sending away their wives, must have been a very severe 
punishment.” * 

Two important consequences flow manifestly from the 
foregoing examination of the differences between 
Deuteronomy xxii. 28 sg. and Exodus xxii. 16 sg. First, 
these differences may be easily accounted for otherwise than 
by appealing with Driver and other critics to the altered 
conditions of a much later date. In the second place, 
they are such as can be naturally ascribed to one and the 
same lawgiver—to Moses himself for that matter, as is 
affirmed by Jewish and Christian tradition—who, as could 
most reasonably be expected, enjoined a different and more 
severe punishment upon the ravisher than upon the seducer 
of an unbetrothed virgin. 

II. The second set of laws which we wish to examine in 
the present paper bears on the provisions relative to the 
“ seventh year ” in Exodus xxiii. 10 sq. and in Deuteronomy 
xv. 1-6. In connection with these legislative enactments, 
Dr. Driver writes : * “‘ In Exodus xxiii. 10 sg. the provisions 
of the sabbatical year have a purely agricultural reference ; 
in Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 the institution is applied so as to 
form a check on the power of the creditor. Had both laws 
been framed by Moses it is difficult not to think that in 
formulating Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 he would have made 
some allusion to the law of Exodus xxiii. 10 sqg., and men- 
tioned that, in addition to the provisions there laid down, the 
sabbatical year was to receive also this new application.” 
The exact import of our critic’s words is not doubtful. 
Although Professor Driver uses the guarded expression, “ it 
is difficult not to think,’ which might denote some uncertainty 
on his part as to the absolute correctness of his position, 
he is quite sure that the difference which he points out 
between Deuteronomy xv. and Exodus xxiii. bespeaks a date 
much later than the time of Moses—a date, in fact, as late as 
that of the reign either of Manasses or of Josias. He is so 
sure of this that immediately afterwards he reckons this 
difference among the “‘ modifications such as cannot reason- 


1 It is the same severe punishment which is inflicted in connection with 
another crime, evidently most heinous in the eyes of the Deuteronomic 
lawgiver, C/. Deuteronomy xxii. 13-29. 

* Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. XxXxXViil. 
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ably be attributed to the altered circumstances or prospects 
of the nation at the close of the forty years’ wanderings” ; 
and that a little later he refers to this difference, among 
others, as tending to show that Deuteronomy originated in 
the seventh century B.C.’ Let us therefore compare 
attentively Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 with Exodus xxiii. 10 sq., 
in order to see whether Dr. Driver’s contention is actually 
justified. The following is a direct rendering from the 


original Hebrew of these two passages :-— 


Exopvus xxiii. 


10. Six years thou shalt sow thy land 
and * thou shalt gather its produce. 

11. But the seventh thou shalt re- 
lease it ((O22U’)and let it lie fallow,that 
the poor of thy people may eat ; and 
what they leave the beasts of the field 
shall eat. So shalt thou do with thy 
vineyard (and) with thy oliveyard. 


DEUTERONOMY XV. 


1. At the end of seven years thou 
shalt make a release ("O7w’). 

2. And this is the nature of the re 
lease : every creditor shall release what 
he has lent to his neighbour : he shall 
not press (for payment) his neighbour 
and his brother, because of the pro 
clamation of Yahweh’s release. 





3. A foreiyner thou mayst press (for 
payment) ; but whatever of thine is 
with thy brother, thy hand shall 
release ; 

4. Howbeit there shall be no poor in 
thy midst* (for Yahweh will surely 
bless thee in the land which Yahweh, 
thy God, gives thee as an inheritance 
to possess it), 

5. If only thou diligently hearken 
to the voice of Yahweh, thy God, to 
observe to do all these commandments 
which I command thee this day. 

6. For Yahweh, thy God, will bless 
thee us He hath spoken to thee : and 
thou shalt Jend to many nations, but 
thou shalt not borrow ; and thou shalt 
rule over many nations, but they shall 
not rule over thee. 





1 Cf. loc, cit., pp. xlvi., xlviii. 

? The conjunction “ and” (}) at the beginning of Exodus xxiii. 10 in the 
present Hebrew text is not found either in the Septuagint or in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

* Of the different renderings of this difficult clause which have been proposed 
by Biblical scholars, the one adopted seems to be the most probable. Cj. 
Driver, Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. 176; Crampon, La Sainte Bible, 
Rome, 1905, p. 174, &c. 
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An impartial examiner of these legislative enactments 
can easily realise their actual resemblances and differences, 
from which Dr. Driver has drawn the following conclusion :— 
‘‘ Had both laws been framed by Moses, it is difficult not to 
think that in formulating Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 he would 
have made some allusion to the law of Exodus xxiii. 10 sq., 
and mentioned that, in addition to the provisions there laid 
down, the sabbatical year was to receive also this new 
application.” + He can readily see that both decrees lay 
down provisions concerning the seventh year, are equally 
designed for the relief of the poor in Israel, and prescribe 
some manner of release for the indication of which they both 
use the same Hebrew verb ODw and with the same literal 
meaning: “ to let drop.” He can readily see also that, 
together with these general resemblances, the two laws 
under consideration present the following important differ- 
ences :—(1) In Exodus xxiii. 10 sq. the year of release is 
prescribed in view of the agricultural pursuits of the nation 
at large, while in Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 it is enjoined as a 
check upon the power of a special class in Israel—viz., 
that of creditors ; (2) the law in Deuteronomy xv. leaves in 
full vigour the institution of a release every seventh year, as it 
is described in Exodus xxiii., and adds to it another use 
of the same institution, whereas the law in Exodus does not, 
from all that can be gathered from its particulars, stand in 
any such relation to a previous legislation. Bearing 
distinctly in mind these general features of Exodus xxiii. 
10 sg. and Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 the same impartial examiner 
will not feel the least difficulty in believing—despite Dr. 
Driver’s assertion to the contrary—that one and the same 
lawgiver, Moses, could formulate Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 
exactly as it is worded—viz., without any express allusion 
to the law of Exodus xxiii., or any distinct mention of the 
fact that he is adding to the provisions of the earlier law 
regarding the sabbatical year. It will be plain to him 
that Deuteronomy xv. is so connected with Exodus xxiii. 
by its general resemblances and especially by its use 
of the same Hebrew root Ow, that its simple reading 
reminds one at once and without effort of the previous 
decree in Exodus. Hence he can easily understand that 
in formulating Deuteronomy xv. 1-6, as it is actually 


‘ Driver, On Deuteronomy, p. xxxviii. 
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worded in the original Hebrew, one and the same 
lawgiver, Moses, would think it unnecessary to add to this 
implicit, but direct and manifest allusion, another one, 
an explicit one, such as is claimed by Professor Driver. It 
will be plain to him also that the general differences which 
exist between the two decrees in question are such as to 
exclude the necessity on Moses’ part to state distinctly in 
Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 that its new application of the 
sabbatical year was additional to the provisions laid down 
in Exodus xxiii. 10 sq. He readily sees that since Moses 
prescribed the year of release in Deuteronomy xv. so as to 
affect one of the many classes in Israel affected by the law 
in Exodus, and so as to affect it in a respect clearly different 
from the agricultural one specified in Exodus xxiii. 10 sq., 
Israel’s great lawgiver had no reason for apprehending lest 
his second law in Deuteronomy should be understood 
otherwise than as laying down new and additional provisions 
relative to the sabbatical year. It is therefore not difficult, 
but rather natural, for him to think that Moses actually 
formulated Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 without mentioning that, 
in addition to the provisions laid down in Exodus, the 
sabbatical year was to receive also the new application set 
forth in the Deuteronomic Code. 

It is indeed true that Professor Driver thinks that 
Deuteronomy xv. “ expands the principle of the law of 
Exodus (‘ and the poor of thy people shall eat ’) and applies 
it so as to meet the requirements of a more developed state 
of society than that contemplated in Exodus xxi.—xxiii,” ! 
and that, consequently, Deuteronomy should be considered 
as originating in a time as far distant from the Mosaic age 
as the reign of Manasses or the early years of the reign of 
Josias. This is, in his eyes, the only reasonable conclusion 
to be drawn from the differences between the two laws 
which he sets forth in the following terms :—‘‘ In Exodus 
xxiii. 10 the provisions of the sabbatical year have a purely 
agricultural reference ; in Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 the insti- 
tution is applied so as to form a check on the power of the 
creditor.” * And to this the unbiassed examiner of the two 
laws in question could hardly object, if the difference just 
stated was incompatible with the state of Hebrew society 


' Driver, Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. 178. 
* Driver, loc. cit., p. XXViii. 
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at the close of the forty years’ wanderings, and pointed 
exclusively to “‘ the more highly organised civic life”! of 
the seventh century B.C. But the more closely he looks 
into the text of these laws, the more strongly he feels con- 
vinced thatthe actual expansion and the new application of the 
principle of the law of Exodus by the writer of Deuteronomy 
xv. 1-6 may, and indeed should, be referred to the early 
time affirmed by Jewish and Christian tradition rather than 
to the late date claimed by Dr. Driver. Taking up first 
the law of Exodus xxiii. 10 sq., he is naturally and forcibly 
struck by the primitive character of the conception of land 
ownership which it embodies, and also by the simplicity of 
the manner in which the conception is utilised to relieve 
the needs of the poor in Israel. And the more he examines 
the tenor of that first law relative to the sabbatical year 
the less difficulty he experiences in ascribing its provisions 
to some such early state of society as Professor Driver 
himself contemplates when, in connection with Exodus xxiii., 
he writes: ? “‘ Analogous usages in other countries make it 
probable that it,is a relic of communistic agriculture— 
1.¢., a Stage of society in which the fields belonging to the 
village are the property of the villagers, individuals acquiring 
the use of only a certain portion for a limited period, and 
the rights of the community being recognised by the indivi- 
dual landowners being obliged, at stated intervals, to 
renounce their claims to the use, or produce, of the soil, in 
favour of the body of villagers generally. The sabbatical 
year of Exodus . . ._ is similarly an institution limiting 
the rights of individual ownership in the interests of the 
community at large. Such a limitation, it is evident, might 
readily be adopted so as to minister to the needs of the 
poorer classes ; and this is the point of view under which 
it is regarded in Exodus xxiii. 10 sq.”’ Passing next to the 
legislation in Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 the same impartial 
examiner of its actual contents is soon convinced that, 
taken in their obvious sense, they point no less clearly than 
those of Exodus xxiii. to a very simple state of society. 
This appears manifest to him with regard to the general 
distinction in Deuteronomy xv. between creditors and 
debtors, for such a distinction is found even in the most 
elementary stages of social development. The loans them- 


* Driver, loc. cit., p. 178. ® Driver, Joc. cit., p. 1.7. 
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selves referred to in the same decree are no other than 
simple advances, not necessarily of money alone, but of 
whatever a man may borrow from his neighbour for the 
relief of some temporary difficulty or impoverishment ; no 
interest is supposed to be demanded on them ; and, as the 
context and the terms of Deuteronomy xv. 4-6 show, they 
fall decidedly under the category of deeds of philanthropy 
and charity:; and all this undoubtedly points to relations 
between man and man which do not suppose a complex 
civic life. The release of the debt contracted by the poor 
Israelite, enjoined in Deuteronomy xv. upon his fellow 
Israelite who is better circumstanced, is a natural conse- 
quence of the primitive view that one should give a helping 
hand to his distressed ‘‘ brother,” and willingly cease claim- 
ing an advance made to him in a time of distress, if that 
distress should be so prolonged as to make it evident that 
neighbourly and brotherly love should cause one to cancel 
a debt, which continued misfortune renders a Hebrew 
incapable of paying. The term fixed by the Deuteronomic 
lawgiver for the remission of debts is very naturally the 
sabbatical year, because that year was already marked by 
Exodus xxiii. as the one on the return of which the members 
of the Hebrew race should especially show their brotherly 
love towards “‘ the poor of their people.”” And so it comes 
to pass, that the careful examiner of the new and additional 
provisions relative to the sabbatical year which are laid 
down in Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 naturally regards them as in 
no way incompatible with the close of the forty years’ 
wanderings, as in no way requiring, or even suggesting, a 
high and complicated state of society gradually reached 
centuries after the framing of Exodus xxi.—xxilii. 

This straightforward interpretation of the contents of 
Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 seems to have altogether escaped Dr. 
Driver’s attention, for in his commentary on the passage 
(p. 178) he writes as follows :—*‘ In the law of Deuteronomy, 
the same institution (that of the sabbatical year) is made 
the basis of a provision for the relief of the distressed debtor. 
In so far as the cultivation was actually suspended during 
the seventh year, the landowner and his dependants would 
be deprived largely of their usual means of obtaining a 
livelihood : associated trades would also be slack : hence it 
would be a time when borrowers would be less able to meet 
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their liabilities ; and it would be not more than reasonable 
that the more wealthy creditor should be restrained from 
pressing them for payment, The principle of the law of 
Exodus (‘and the poor of thy people shall eat’) is thus 
expanded and applied so as to meet the requirements of a 
more developed state of society than that contemplated in 
Exodus xxi.—xxiii., its benefits being extended to a class 
who, in the more highly organised civic life and the increas- 
ing opposition between rich and poor which prevailed under 
Solomon and his successors were, it may be, even more in 
need of relief than those originally benefited by the law of 
Exodus.” While these words of Professor Driver bespeak 
his inability to realise the primitive character of Hebrew 
society, which is truly pictured in Deuteronomy xv. 1-6, 
they also disclose the reason of this inability. One thing is 
plain to the attentive reader of our critic’s interpretation of 
the provisions of the Deuteronomic passage. He readily 
sees that Dr. Driver had beforehand made up his mind that 
Deuteronomy originated in the seventh century B.C., and 
that under this preoccupation he has described the state of 
society in that century as the one presupposed by 
Deuteronomy xv. 1-6. It is because of this that the learned 
critic speaks, for instance, of “‘ associated trades,”’ of “* the 
landowner and his dependants being deprived largely of their 
usual means of obtaining a livelihood ” during the sabbatical 
year, of ‘‘ the increasing opposition between rich and poor 
which prevailed under Solomon and his successors,” &c., 
all features natural enough in the reign of Manasses or in 
the early years of the reign of Josias, but not necessarily 
suggested, as an impartial examiner of the Deuteronomic 
decrees clearly sees, by the actual contents of thatdecree. It 
is plain, therefore, that Dr. Driver’s conception of the state 
of society described in Deuteronomy xv. takes for granted 
the very point to be proved, and that consequently his 
appeal to the differences between that passage and the law 
in Exodus xxiii. 10 sg. to evidence the late date to which he 
refers the origin of the Deuteronomic Code is inconclusive. 
Taken in their obvious sense, and without undue additions 
to their text, the contents of Deuteronomy xv. 1-6 point to 
& very primitive state of society not more developed than 
the one contemplated in Exodus xxiii. 10 sq., to one which, 
for all we know, is much more compatible with the close of 
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the forty years’ wanderings than with the very late date 
commonly claimed by critics for the origin of Deuteronomy. 

In our next paper we shall examine with care and im- 
partiality the other two laws in Exodus xxi.—xxiii. and 
Deuteronomy xv. which Professor Driver appeals to as 
establishing his contention concerning the actual date of the 
Deuteronomic Code. 

Francois E. Gieor. 
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Repetition of Extreme Unction. 


Frew of those who have devoted any attention to the matter 
will differ from the main conclusion at which Dr. Toner 
arrived in his article on this subject in the April number 
of the THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. That conclusion was 
that it is a solidly probable opinion that Extreme Unction 
may be validly repeated on the same person in the same 
sickness even though there has been no change in the 
state of the sickness. Dr. Toner, of course, admitted 
that such a proceeding would be contrary to present dis- 
cipline. But present discipline, he maintains, defers to 
the common opinion among theologians that Extreme 
Unction cannot be validly administered to a sick person 
as long as he remains in the same state of sickness. Some 
would seem to look forward to a change of discipline in 
this matter if only the common opinion can be dislodged. 

I think something may be said concerning this supposed 
common opinion and concerning the desirability of a 
change of discipline, and so I will accept Dr. Toner’s 
courteous invitation to discuss these two points in the 
following article. 

I do not think that, at any rate since the time of 
Benedict XIV., it can be said that the common opinion 
of theologians has been against the validity of a repetition 
of Extreme Unction in the same state of the same sickness. 
There can hardly be question about the opinion of 
Benedict XIV. himself. Catalanus dedicated his com- 
mentaries on the Roman Ritual to him. With rather 
fulsome flattery he says in the Dedicatory Epistle that he 
has altogether neglected the Casuists, who, he asserts, 
have for the most part done no little injury to Christian 
discipline and morality by their lax, foolish, and erroneous 
Opinions about the sacraments and their administration. 
He professes to have derived much of his information from 
the synodal Acts of St. Charles Borromeo and from what 
Benedict XIV. himself has most wisely taught in his most 
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renowned work, De Synodo Dioecesana. If we turn to his 
commentary on the rubric which prescribes that Extreme 
Unction should not be repeated in the same sickness unless 
it is protracted, so that after recovery the sick person falls 
again into the danger of death, we find that Catalanus 
has the following:—‘‘ An eodem morbo, eodemque in- 
firmitatis statu durante, iterari Extrema Unctio possit, 
nec Tridentinum Concilium, nec ejus Catechismus deter- 
minarunt, quod id scirent pendere a disciplina, uti notavit 
Van Espen.” So that, according to Catalanus, it is merely 
a question of discipline whether Extreme Unction should 
be repeated or not during the same dangerous state of the 
same sickness. If now we turn to the De Synodo of 
Catalanus’ patron we there find that Benedict XIV. had 
before his mind practically all the evidence on this question 
which we possess to-day. He says that there used to be 
a variety of opinions on the point. Some held in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries that Extreme Unction can 
only be received once lawfully in a lifetime; others later 
on maintained that it could not lawfully be received oftener 
than once a year; while others held that it could be 
repeated often in the same sickness, and that in early times 
it was repeated on seven successive days. Then the learned 
Pontiff adds :—‘‘ Sed uwsus postea ab universa Ecclesia 
receptus, a theologis communi calculo approbatus, et 
Synodorum ac Ritualium auctoritate roboratus, obtinuit, 
ut semel dumtaxat, in eadem infirmitate Extrema Unctio 
adhibeatur: una siquidem necessarias suppeditat vires 
ad illa incommoda evitanda, que morbus affert quo actu 
seeger laborat ... Durante autem eadem infirmitate, si 
post susceptam Extremam Unctionem morbus ita remittat 
ut sgrotus mortis periculum evasisse videatur, sed ante- 
quam convalescat iterum in vite discrimen relabatur, 
etiam juzta presentem disciplinam poterit absque scrupulo 
denuo sacra Unctione muniri; ... uti videre est apud 
citatum Van Espen, qui non inopportune Parochos monet 
ne nimium scrupulose in hoc se gerant ; sed si dubitent an 
revera morbi status sit mutatus, seu num idem vel diversum 
sit vite periculum in quo egrotus versatur, expedire ait 
ut ad Sacramenti iterationem propendeant, eo quod hee 
iteratio conformior sit veteri Ecclesize consuetudini, et per 
eam novum spirituale subsidium et levamen infirmo 
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obveniat.”* Although in these passages Benedict XIV. 
does not expressly say that Extreme Unction can be repeated 
validly during the continuance of the same danger in the 
same sickness, it is plain that he regards the whole 
question as one of mere discipline, as Catalanus expressly 
says that it is. He attributes the present rule on the 
subject to the usus ab universa Ecclesia receptus ; he refers 
to it as juxta presentem disciplinam; and he approves 
of the advice of Van Espen to parish priests that they 
should not be too scrupulous about repeating Extreme 
Unction. In case of doubt, he says, whether the state of 
the sickness has changed or remains the same, or whether 
the danger of death is different or not, it is well to lean 
to a repetition of the sacrament, because such a repetition 
is more in keeping with the ancient practice of the Church, 
and thereby new spiritual help and consolation is given 
to the sick person. It is to be observed that Benedict XIV. 
could hardly have written in this way if he had thought 
that the opinion was even probable that Extreme Unction 
cannot validly be administered during the same state of 
the same sickness. For such an opinion would touch the 
valid administration of a sacrament, and we may not, 
except in case of necessity of which there can be no question 
here, use a merely probable opinion concerning the validity 
of a sacrament. What we read in Dr. Heiner’s recently 
published Opera inedita of Benedict XIV. throws additional 
light on the Pontiff’s opinion on this question. Referring 
to the Greek practice, according to which several priests 
together administer Extreme Unction, he says :—*‘ Cono- 
sciamo che imbevuti i Teologi Latini della massima di non 
ripetere nella stessa malattia !Estrema. Unzione, vedono 
mal volentieri che i Sacerdoti chiamati per amministrare 
quel Sacramento, ungono uno dopo laltro ciaschedun 
membro che deve ungersi, proferendo ciaschedun d’essi 
nell’ ungere le parole della forma, valutando cio per 
contrario al loro sistema, e come una vera piu volte ripetita 
amministrazione dell’ Estrema Unzione. Ma per andare 
al riparo di questo, che credono grave inconveniente,” &c.? 
It is clear, I think, from this extract that Benedict XIV. 
himself did not think much of the difficulty felt by many 
theclogians about the repetition of the sacrament of Extreme 
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Unction. This conviction will be strengthened if we quote 
here the words of Van Espen to which Benedict XIV. refers, 
Van Espen says: —‘‘ In his itaque unusquisque Ecclesie 
sue legem et consuetudinem sequi debet; alias si discip- 
lina non obstaret, absurdum non esset, pluries in eadem 
etiam infirmitate eodemque infirmitatis statu, hoc sacra- 
mentum juxta antiquum Ecclesis Latine et hodiernum 
Grecorum morem conferre ... Ex his discat parochus, 
ab iteratione hujus sacramenti se non debere scrupulose 
abstinere ob periculum nullitatis sacramenti ; sed duntaxat, 
ne in disciplinam jam stabilitam impingat: adeoque si 
dubium sit, num forsan morbi status ita fuerit mutatus, 
ut etiam juxta modernam disciplinam reiterari queat, 
magis pro reiteratione inclinandum ; eo quod hec reiteratio 
conformior sit veteri Ecclesie consuetudini, tum quod per 
eam novum ipsi infirmo subsidium spirituale sperari possit.””! 
There we have the definite reason assigned why a parish 
priest need not be scrupulous about repeating this sacra- 
ment when he is in doubt whether the sick man is 
in the same danger of death; it is merely a question 
of discipline, there is no doubt about the validity of the 
sacrament. 

The theologians who have written on Extreme 
Unction since the time of Benedict XIV. have for the most 
part been content to quote his doctrine on the question 
before us. Many of them like Sardagna and Voit merely 
synopsize the Pope’s teaching. Very few of them, as far 
as I have seen, face the question whether a repetition of 
Extreme Unction in the same danger of death would be 
valid or not. They say that it cannot be repeated in the 
same state of the same sickness, and quote the Council of 
Trent and the Ritual in proof of this doctrine, but they do 
not as a rule discuss the question whether such a repetition 
would be invalid as well as unlawful. Still the great 
majority imply at least that it is only a question of discipline. 
St.:Alphonsus may be taken as the representative of the 
moralists. He quotes the doctrine of Benedict XIV. 
given above, and then explains it by saying that there must 
be*a positive doubt, or a probable opinion, that the sick 
person is in a new danger of death before Extreme Unction 
can be repeated, otherwise, he says, in mere negative doubt 
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the precept of Trent must be observed. These words 
show that St. Alphonsus understood the question of the 
iteration of this sacrament to be merely disciplinary, and 
that there could be no question about the validity of the 
sacrament, as otherwise it would not be lawful to follow 
a probable opinion concerning its administration. 

The Wirceburgenses, whom we may take as representa- 
tives of the dogmatic theologians of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, teach that Extreme Unction is one 
of the sacraments which may be repeated since it does not 
impress a character on the soul. They mention the fact 
that formerly this sacrament was repeated during the 
same dangerous state of the same illness, but in the words 
of Benedict XIV. they add that for many centuries the 
practice of the Church has been that it should only be 
administered once during the same danger of death arising 
from the same sickness. 

Collet, who wrote about the same time as_ the 
Wirceburgenses, says:—‘‘ Unctio pluries conferri valet. 
Quin et olim in eodem morbo iterabatur; quod hodie 
fieri prohibitum est, nisi egritudo physice vel moraliter 
diversa sit.” * 

Billuart, a few years earlier, wrote :—‘‘ Quidquid sit de 
consuetudine que dicitur olim apud aliquos invaluisse 
pluries iterandi unctiones in eodem infirmitatis statu... 
certum est nunc non licere.” Tom. xix., p. 51. 

Reuter says :—‘‘ In eodem tamen morbo et statu szpius 
per se loquendo suscipere non licet; secus in diversis.”’ 
Pt. IV., Tract. vi., q. 3. 

All these are among the best and most representative 
theologians of the latter half of the eighteenth century ; 
they were in common use in the nineteenth as they are 
still in the twentieth. It can hardly be said, I think, that 
the facts brought to light by the great historical theologians 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries about the 
administration of Extreme Unction fell into oblivion during 
the latter half of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. There are, indeed, two or three 
theologians of this period who teach that the repetition of 
Extreme Unction in the same danger of death is invalid. 


Sasserath is one of these, who says:—‘‘ Eodem autem 
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mortis periculo perseverante etiam invalide iteratur, ut 
cum aliquibus tenet Bosco.” ' 

But neither Sasserath nor Bosco are in the front rank of 
theologians. Fr. Billot, 8.J., teaches the same doctrine, 
but he quotes no authority for the opinion, and the only 
reason which he gives is anything but convincing as applied 
to the repetition of Uxtreme Unction. 

In the period before the time of Benedict XIV. there 
were more theologians of note who taught that during the 
same danger of death Extreme Unction cannot be repeated 
validly. Among these are La Croix, G. Hurtado, Sporer 
and Herincx, and the three last assert that this was the 
common opinion of Doctors. The words of Benedict XIV., 
which were quoted above, indicate the same, and so we 
may allow that before the time of Benedict XIV. the view 
was commonly accepted that this sacrament cannot 
validly be repeated in the same danger of death. Most 
of the theologians of this period whom I have consulted 
do not expressly teach either one view or the other, 
Suarez, for example, says:—‘‘ Hine ergo fit [quia non 
mprimit characterem] ut sacramentum hoc simpliciter et 
absolute sit iterabile ... secundum quid seu durante 
ejusdem morbi necessitate sacramentum hoc non posse 
iterari.”’ * 

How unsafe it would be to conclude from these last words 
that Suarez held that Extreme Unction cannot be repeated 
validly in the same danger is shown by what Arriaga wrote 
a little later. He uses the same words as Suarez— Durante 
eodem periculo vitz non posse iterari’’—but he adds :— 
““ Ubi adhuc nova questio esse potest, An ita non possit 
bis dari intra idem periculum ut id sit solum illicitum; 
an vero ita ut sit etiam invalidum, seu irritum sacramentum, 
ex defectu capacitatis in subjecto. Respondeo, rem esse 
omnino incertam, quia de hoc puncto nihil Concilia 
definierunt.” * He thinks, however, that if the question 
could be settled by the practice of the Church, we should 
have to conclude that a repetition of this sacrament in the 
same danger of death would be invalid. 

If, however, we go back to the eleventh and’ twelfth 

1 De Extrema Unctione, n. 12. 
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centuries we shall find ourselves confronted with two 
opposite opinions and practices on the point at issue. One 
maintained that Extreme Unction could not be adminis- 
tered twice to the same person, any more than the anointing 
in Baptism, or the priesthood, or the consecration of a 
church or chalice could be repeated. The other, apparently 
much more common than the first, simply and without 
distinction, held that Extreme Unction was of the number 
of the sacraments that could be repeated. Peter Lombard 
held this view. His words are :— 

“ Sacramentum vero altaris, et poenitentis et conjugii 
sepe iterari videntur, quia s#pe sacramentum corporis 
suscipitur, frequenter poenitentia agitur, conjugium spe 
contrahitur. Quare ergo unctio similiter non _ potest 
iterari ? Si morbus non revertitur, medicina non iteretur. 
Si vero morbus non potest cohiberi, quare medicina debet 
prohiberi ? Sicut oratio iterari potest, ita et unctio 
iterari posse videtur: utraque enim illic commemorat 
Jacobus, et utrumque alteri cooperatur ad conferendam 
alleviationem corporis et anime. Cur ergo negatur 
unctionem super infirmum posse iterari, ad impetrandam 
sepius sanitatem mentis et corporis, cum propter infir- 
mitatem eadem sepe iteranda sit oratio?... Si vero 
ad susceptionem sacramenti: de quibusdam verum est, 
quod non iterantur crebra susceptione, de aliis vero 
quibusdam non: quia frequenter sumuntur, ut hoc 
unctionis sacramentum quod in omni pene Ecclesia szepe 
repetitur.”’ * 

His argument, therefore, is that doses of medicine are 
repeated until either the disease is conquered or it conquers 
the patient ; prayer for health is repeated, why should not 
the unction also be repeated. The holy oil indeed is not 
consecrated twice, but as the same subject can repeatedly 
receive penance, and the Eucharist, so this sacrament of 
Extreme Unction can be often received, and in fact in almost 
all the Churches it is frequently repeated. 

Albert the Great, seeking to apply the well-known rule 
of law, discovered a distinction by means of which he 
reconciled the two opposite opinions. ‘‘ Dicendum,” he 
says, ‘‘ quod hoc sacramentum sicut cetera quedam iteratur, 
si causa eorum iteratur: sicut expresse dicit Augustinus 
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in litera, Si morbus non revertitur, medicina non iteretur, 
Si vero morbus non potest cohiberi, quare medicina debet 
prohiberi? Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod non fit 
injuria sacramento, quando iteratur super idem subjectum, 
sed quando iteratur super eandem causam numero: unde 
illa sacramenta que habent causas suas immobiles non 
iterantur, ut baptismus quia originale nunquam redit, 
et confirmatio, quia debilitas ex fomite nunquam redit, 
Similiter privatio potestatis Ecclesiastice nunquam redit 
in eo qui suscipit ordinem: et ideo illa nunquam iterantur, 
Quedam autem habent causas mobiles super idem subjec- 
tum ; et ideo in eodem homine iterantur, licet non eadem 
de causa. Et per hanc solutionem patet qualiter concor- 
dande sunt ambe opiniones que recitantur in litera, et 
patet solutio ad ultimum.”’ ! 

To the difficulty about prolonged sickness where the cause 
seems to be always numerically the same, and, therefore, 
according to his distinction the sacrament should not be 
repeated, Albert, not without serious doubts and mis- 
givings, applies a physical theory of the time. The four 
humours of the human body were thought to undergo a 
change during the progress of the four seasons, and so after 
a year’s interval the sickness could not be the same. 
Extreme Unction, therefore, might be repeated after a 
year’s interval. Later theologians have sometimes laughed 
at Albert’s application of physics, as he understood the 
science, to theology. Too many of them have failed to 
learn caution from his example, and like him they have 
tried to solve theological questions by the application of 
the philosophical or physical theories of their time. 
Almost up to the period of the Council of Trent many local 
synods in France and in England applied Blessed Albert's 
rule in practice and forbade the administration of Extreme 
Unction to the same person oftener than once a year. St. 
Thomas, the great disciple of Albert, saw what was sound 
in the distinction of his master and put it in a truer light. 
He teaches that this sacrament may be repeated inasmuch 
as it does not produce an effect which is perpetual. This 
may be done even in the same sickness when the danger of 
death ceases and returns again. 

‘“* Respondeo dicendum quod hoc sacramentum non 
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respicit tantum infirmitatem, sed etiam infirmitatis statum : 
quia non debet dari nisi infirmis qui secundum humanam 
estimationem videntur morti appropinquare. Quedam 
autem infirmitates non sunt diuturne: unde si in eis 
datur hoc sacramentum tunc quando homo ad statum 
illum pervenit quod sit in periculo mortis, non recedit a 
statu illo nisi infirmitate curata: et ita non debet iterum 
inungi. Sed si recidivum patiatur, erit alia infirmitas ; 
et poterit fieri alia inunctio. Quedam vero sunt exgri- 
tudines diuturne, ut hectica, hydropisis, et hujusmodi : 
et in talibus non debet fieri unctio nisi quando videntur 
perducere ad periculum mortis: et si homo illum articulum 
evadat, eadem infirmitate durante, et iterum ad similem 
statum per illam egritudinem reducatur, iterum potest 
inungi, quia jam quasi est alius infirmitatis status, quamvis 
non sit alia infirmitas simpliciter.” ? 

St. Bonaventure agrees with St. Thomas on this question. 
The teaching of St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure became 
the common doctrine cf the schools, and it was adopted 
by the Council of Trent and the Roman Ritual. _It is not 
a mere compromise between two opposite views. It is 
grounded on the nature and effects of the sacrament with 
which it deals. For Extreme Unction is a sacrament 
instituted for the benefit of those who are dangerously ill, 
of those who are in danger of death from sickness. So 
that it produces its effects whenever the recipient of it is 
reasonably presumed to be in danger of death. Those 
efiects are many and various; Extreme Unction infuses 
sanctifying grace into the soul, it removes the remains of 
sin, it forgives venial sin and sometimes even mortal sin, 
it cheers, soothes, consoles the sick person, and if God sees 
good it restores him to bodily health. The effects which 
are peculiar to this sacrament are the cheering, soothing, 
consoling of the sick person, and at times the restoration 
of his bodily health. The other effects are common to 
other sacraments, and more properly belong to them, 
especially to Penance, of which Extreme Unction is the 
complement. If remission of sin or an increase of sanctify- 
ing grace is desired, it will be better for the sick person 
to go to confession or receive Holy Communion again. 
There is no necessity for him to receive Extreme Unction 
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again in the same danger of death in order to obtain the 
special fruits of this sacrament. The reason is because 
those special fruits are in the nature of actual graces and 
favours which are not necessarily given immediately on 
receiving this sacrament, but the reception of the sacra- 
ment gives the recipient the right to receive them at suitable 
times during his sickness. As long as the same danger 
lasts the sacrament once received gives him a title to receive 
its special effects; a repetition of the sacrament could not 
do more for him in this respect. This does not prove that 
a repetition of Extreme Unction in the same danger would 
be invalid, but it does show that it is not necessary. Indeed 
Extreme Unction is not a necessary means of salvation 
at all, nor is its reception by the sick a matter of precept ; 
but the above argument shows that its repetition is not 
even necessary in order to procure its special effects during 
the same dangerous state of illness, and its other effects 
can be more satisfactorily obtained in other ways. 

The doctrine which has just been laid down does not, 
I think, differ in substance from that of Richard Middleton 
(Mediavilla), the celebrated Minorite of the thirteenth 
century. In his commentary on the Sentences he says :— 

** Respondeo quod hoc sacramentum aliquo modo itera- 
bile est, aliquo modo non. Circa enim eundem infirmum 
eadem infirmitate in numero respectu ejusdem infirmitatis 
status iterari non debet. Quia quodlibet sacramentum 
circa materiam propriam una vice sortitur totum suum 
effectum si non sit indispositio in suscipiente. Et ideo 
eadem hostia bis non consecratur quia in prima consecra- 
tione efficitur corpus Christi verum sub una specie, nec 
idem conjuges bis desponsantur. De baptismo, confir- 
matione, ordine clarum est. In solo sacramento poeni- 
tentize dubium est quandoquidem respectu eorumdem 
peccatorum in numero iteratum qualibet vice haberet 
aliquem effectum. Quia tamen idem homo in numero 
potest pluries infirmari et in eadem infirmitate in numero 
possunt esse status diversi in quorum quolibet infirmus 
est in notabili et probabili periculo mortis, ideo cum infirmo 
nullum imprimat indelebilem effectum potest et debet 
eidem homini pluries conferri vel pro diversis infirmitatibus 
vel pro ejusdem infirmitatis diversis statibus supradictis. 
Nec te moveat quod dictum est sacramentum Eucharistie 
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una vice circa eamdem materiam totum suum sortiri 
effectum, quia ab eodem homine est pluries suscipendum. 
In ejus enim susceptione non consistit illius sacramenti 
essentia, et ideo quamvis pluries suscipiatur et in eodem 
suscipiente pluries habeat effectum tamen essentia sacra- 
menti circa eamdem materiam non iteratur, et iteratum 
non haberet effectum ... Et quia circa eundem infir- 
mum eadem infirmitate respectu ejusdem infirmitatis status 
hoc sacramentum totum suum sortitur effectum si non sit 
aliquis defectus ex parte suscipientis ideo hoc modo non 
iteratur.” ? 

This, then, is the doctrine on which the modern discipline 
regarding the repetition of Extreme Unction is grounded. 
It would seem to show that no change in that discipline 
is desirable, and if taken together with certain other reasons 
it will, I think, explain why the historical investigations 
of such men as Launoi, Van Espen, and others brought 
about no change of discipline in the administration of 
Extreme Unction. 

For it is not difficult to discover the reasons why Extreme 
Unction was administered less frequently than perhaps 
it might have been during the Middle Ages. Sometimes 
bishops forbade its too frequent reception in the same 
sickness lest it should come to be held in too little esteem 
and reverence. Thus Stephen Poucher, Archbishop of 
Sens, issued the following decree in 1514 :— 

“Cavere debent sacerdotes, ne aliquis infirmus szpius 
inungatur in eadem infirmitate, ne sacramentum istud 
vilescat ; potest tamen iterari hoc sacramentum in diversis 
infirrmitatibus vel in eadem recidiva, quia non habet 
effectum perpetuum, eo quod sanitas mentis et corporis 
que sunt ejus effectus, reiterari possunt, et amitti, et 
recuperari.”” 

A similar decree couched in the same words was issued 
by Louis, Bishop of Chartres, in 1524, and the authority 
of the Holy Fathers was claimed for it—Juxta sanctorum 
Patrum decreta.? 

This reason for not repeating Extreme Unction is not 
without its weight still. The Church even now forbids 
Holy Communion oftener than once a day, and some priests 

‘In Lib. IV., dist. 23, a. 2, q. 6. 
* Launoi, De sacram. Unctionis, L, p. 552. 
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think that in some places the Sacrament of Penance igs 
beginning to lose something of its efficacy as a remedy 
against sin from its too frequent repetition without due 
preparation. Besides, it is only right that the priest should 
be considered. In populous districts, where each priest 
not unfrequently has two or three thousand souls to look 
after, there may easily be half a dozen who are in danger 
of death at the same time. Even under modern discipline 
the administration of the last sacraments to the sick makes 
a serious demand on the time of the overburdened priest. 
What would be the case if each sick person demanded 
Extreme Unction every day ? 

Another reason why Extreme Unction came to be 
administered less frequently than it might have been was 
the avarice of the clergy. Benedict XIV. conjectured 
that this was the reason why the ancient custom of employ- 
ing several priests in its administration fell into desuetude, 
Each priest required his fee, and the poor began to speak 
of Extreme Unction as the sacrament of the rich. It was 
doubtless on this ground that we find many English synods 
prescribing that this sacrament should be administered 
without fee by the parish priest. Thus, among the decrees 
of the Synod of Exeter held under Peter Quivil in the year 
1287, we read the following :— 

** Qui si difficiles se exhibuerint in hac parte, et infirmis 
poenitentibus et petentibus gratis absque ulla exactione 
pecuniz sacramentum hoc non contulerint cum gratia 
sit gratis data et non pretio conferenda, convicti super 
hoc, juxta canonicas sanctiones punientur condigne.” ' 

Other Councils made similar provisions, as that held at 
Durham about the year 1220, and another held a little 
later in Scotland.’ 

In our days Extreme Unction is administered without 
fee, and so, perhaps, there would not be much danger 
on this head if it were more frequently received. Still the 
means which have been found useful in other ages for the 
suppression of abuses may sometimes be retained as the 
best means of preventing their coming back to life. 

But the chief reason for not repeating Extreme Unction 
more frequently seems to have been the repugnance of the 
people themselves. Even nowadays we come across 


' Wilkins, Concilia, II., p. 135, ? Wilkins, I., pp, 583, 615. 
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instances of this strange repugnance to receive the sacra- 
ment of healing and consolation. I could mention instances 
of this feeling which have occurred within my own recollec- 
tion, not only among the poor and ignorant but also among 
the well-to-do and educated. The synods of the Middle 
Ages mention several curious superstitions connected with 
this feeling, which it required all the authority of the Church 
to correct. Thus Walter of Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, 
held a synod in 1240 and made the following decree among 
others :— 

“Sunt autem quidam, ut audivimus, qui post percep- 
tionem hujusmodi sacramenti, sanitati pristine restituti 
nefas reputant, vel uxores suas cognoscere, vel carnes 
comedere, vel etiam aliqua ratione nudis pedibus ambulare. 
Horum autem errorem, utpote doctrine sanz contrarium, 
execramur, et eos communicationibus, et monitionibus 
duximus corrigendos, quia ferro abscindenda sunt vulnera, 
que fomenta non capiunt, ecclesiastica coercione, si necesse 
fuerit, preecipimus per sacerdotes eorum ab his erroribus 
revocari. Quidam etiam in tantum abhorrent hoc percipere 
sacramentum, quod hoc sibi vix in solo mortis articulo 
sustinent exhiberi; propter quod forsan accidit quod ejus 
expertes plurimi ab hac luce subtrahuntur. Contra 
hune igitur errorem cum aliis, eos per sacerdotes suos et 
predicatores alios, crebris exhortationibus precipimus 
premuniri.” ? 

Mention is made of similar superstitions in many synods 
held both in England and in other countries, so that they 
were widespread and difficult to eradicate.? This strange 
repugnance of the people against the reception of Extreme 
Unction, together with the doctrine of Albertus Magnus, 
may have had its weight in inducing various synods and 
bishops in the Middle Ages to make laws prchibiting the 
reception of this sacrament oftener than once a year. 
Launoi mentions nine diocesan rituals which contained 
such a prohibition, and to these we may add the synodal 
decree of Raynold, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, which Lyndwood, at the 
end of the next century, inserted in his Provinciale and 
glossed. This shows that it was still in force at the eve of 
the Reformation in England. 


Wilkins, I., p. 670. *Cf. Wilkins, L, pp. 583, 615; II., p. 135. 
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These decrees may, perhaps, be regarded as a compromise 
between two extremes. They rightly insist on the doctrine 
that Extreme Unction may be repeated, but they prescribe 
that it should not be repeated in favour of the same person 
in the same sickness oftener than once a year. It seems 
to me, then, that if we bear in mind the special effects of 
Extreme Unction and the experience of the past, we shall 
not be tempted to try to change the modern discipline of 
the Church on this subject. While admitting that the 
repetition of this sacrament is, to a large extent, a question 
of discipline, which might be changed, we should, as it seems 
to me, be slow to interfere with the wise practice which has 
been universal at any rate since the time of the Council 
of Trent. 


T. Siater, S.J. 
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“De shall be Saved, vet so as by 
Fire.” 


(I. Cor. iii. 15.) 


WE have all been familiar with these words from childhood, 
they have in one pithy sentence summed up the Catholic 
doctrine of Purgatory, and we have heard them scores of 
times from the pulpit; indeed, they are redolent of November, 


and bring to our ears the melancholy cadences of the “ Dies 
Irae.” 


It may not then be amiss to enquire what precise apolo- 
getic value this text has ; does it, or does it not, prove the 
doctrine of Purgatory ? 


We give the context in full, as it is essential to a correct 
view of the Apostle’s meaning :— 


“4 For while one saith, I indeed am of Paul ; and another, I am of Apollo; 
are you not men? What then is Apollo, and what is Paul ? 

“5 The ministers of him whom you have believed; and to every one as 
the Lord hath given. 

“6 I have planted, Apollo watered ; but God gave the increase. 

“7 So then neither he that planteth is any thing, nor he that watereth ; 
but God who giveth the increase. 

“8 Now he who planteth and he who watereth are one: and every man 
shall receive his own reward, according to his own labour. 

“9 For we are God’s coadjutors : you are God’s husbandry, you are God’s 
building. 

“10 According to the grace of God, that is given to me, as a wise architect, 
I have laid the foundation : and another buildeth thereon. But let every 
man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. 

“11 For other foundation no man can lay, but that which is laid ; which 
is Christ Jesus. 

“12 Now if any man build upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble : 

“13 Every man’s work shall be manifest : for the day of the Lord shall 
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declare it, because it shall be revealed in fire: and the fire shall try_every 
man’s work, of what sort it is. 


“14 If any man’s work abide, which he hath built thereupon: he shall 
receive a reward. 


“15 If any man’s work burn, he shall suffer loss : but he himself shallbe 
saved, yet so as by fire.” 


Several questions at once suggest themselves :—(a) The 
Apostle is making use of metaphor, are all his terms used 
in a metaphorical sense ? The building is a figure of speech, 
is the fire also a figure of speech? (b) Is he speaking of 
the Last Judgment or of the Particular Judgment? (c) Of 
whom is he speaking—the teachers or the taught? Or is 


he speaking indeterminately of both? (d) Is he speaking 
of Purgatorial fire ? 


I, 


How far are the Words of the Apostle Metaphorical ?—In 
vv. 6-9 he uses the metaphor of a husbandman, so frequent 
in Holy Scripture (Isaias v., St. John xv., &c.); “I have 
planted, Apollo watered, but God gave the increase.” He 
then passes on to another figure, that of a building, one 
which is frequent in his mouth, and from which the word 
** edify ” has derived its moral signification. He links the 
two metaphors together when he writes: “‘ For we are God’s 
coadjutors, you are God’s husbandry, you are God’s build- 
ing.” This latter metaphor he develops in vv. 10-15. But 
is it metaphor throughout? In other words, is the fire 
part of the metaphor ? Some would hold that the whole 
is an allegory; that the Apostle draws a picture of a building 
composed of materials of which some are incombustible, 
while others fall an easy prey to the flames. This allegory, 
they would say, is continued down to the end of v. 15, and 
that the Apostle is speaking allegorically in that verse is, 
so they maintain, rendered clear by the expression he there 
makes use of: “‘ He shall be saved, yet so as by fire.” 

But it seems to us impossible so to understand the 
Apostle. For, in the first place, he is not speaking alle- 
gorically at all, though he is using a metaphor. Thus in 
vv. 9-10 he describes the work of the Christian teachers 
under the figure of a building; in vv. 10-12 he cautions them 
as to the character of the work they erect on the foundation, 
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because (v. 13) the fire of the Day of the Lord shall try it. 
Surely in these last words he is stating something which he 
regards as a physical fact ; he has left the realm of metaphor. 
And that this is so seems clear when we try to read it all in 
the metaphorical sense—or rather as an allegory—for this 
it would become if the metaphor be extended to the end of 
the passage. For in an allegory all the parts must have a 
certain inter-relation, they must naturally harmonise ; but 
what has fire to do with a house ?_ It is not one of the things 
which a house has as a matter of course to withstand ; 
even nowadays, when fires play a very considerable part in 
our calculations, we do not often build our houses fire-proof. 
But St. Paul here clearly contemplates something which 
has got infallibly to be reckoned with. When Our Lord 
spoke of the house which was, or was not, calculated to 
withstand the floods, the floods after all might come or not. 
Yet it was only because those floods were a contingency 
which had to be reckoned with that Our Lord could draw 
so telling a picture, it was precisely because such floods were 
in that land a real practical danger that He could introduce 
them into His picture. And so here St. Paul can only 
introduce the fire into his picture just because it was inevit- 
able, and because he was appealing to what was a common- 
place among his readers—viz., the coming of the Lord in 
fire to judge this world. 

St. Paul, then, to our thinking, speaks metaphorically 
when he is describing the work of the teachers under the 
figure of a house, but he passes over into the realm of solid 
fact when he talks about the fire. Nor is this conclusion 
invalidated by the words “ yet so as by fire”: in Greek 
Abtis S¢ cwOrjcerat ovtw Se ws Sia wvpds, where we have exactly 
the same expression as in St. John: “the glory as 
it were of the only-begotten of the Father.” The words 
‘as it were” are only a reminiscence of the Hebrew 3 which 
is often used shorn of its comparative force—e.g., Neh. vii. 2, 
** he seemed as a sincere man,” and in Isaias xiii. 6, “‘ the 
day of the Lord shall come as a destruction.” 

Thus St. Chrysostom remarks that when St. John speaks 
of the “‘ glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father,” the 
word ‘‘ does not denote comparison or likeness, but implies 
a strong assertion; as though the Evangelist had said: 
‘ We beheld His glory, such glory as it was but meet and 
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likely that the Only-begotten and true Son of the Father 
would have.’” Similarly in Acts ii. 3 the same particle is 
said to guard against a too material conception of the Holy 
Spirit. And when it is said of Our Lord that “ He also 
went up to the feast, not openly, but, as it were, in secret ” 
(St. John vii. 10), St. Chrysostom explains this as denoting 
a certain dcovoy/cg on Our Lord’s part. He uses the same 
expression when explaining St. Paul’s words in I. Cor. ix., 
20-21: ‘“‘ And I became to the Jews a Jew (as Iovédis), 
that I might gain the Jews ; to them that are under the law, 
as if (@s dd vowov), . . . to them that were without 
the law, as if (@s dvouos) I were without the law.” 


Il. 


Is the Apostle speaking of the Last Judgment ?—It has 
been generally, but perhaps somewhat hastily, considered 
that he is speaking of it and of it only. But a comparison 
of the many passages where “ the Day of the Lord” is 
mentioned by the Prophets and afterwards by the Apostles 
will show that this expression was used of temporal mani- 
festations of the wrath of God, of the General Judgment or 
Last Day, of which such temporal judgments were but 
preludes, and of the particular Judgment of individual men 
at the time of their death. It is used of the General Judg- 
ment in Isaias xiii. 6, 9, 13, a passage which finds its parallel 
in Joel iii. 14-18, and in II. Peter iii. 12-18 ; ep. also such 
passages as Job xix. 25, Is. xxxiv. 8, Ez. xxx. 3, Zach. xiv. 1. 
It clearly refers to temporal tribulation—generally to the 
Fall of Jerusalem at the hands of the Chaldeans—in such 
passages as Is, ii. 11-12, iii. 18; Lam. i. 12, ii. 22; Ez. vii. 
19, xiii. 5; Soph. i. 7, 14-15, ii. 3; Jer. xxx. 7, xl.i 10. In 
the Prophet Joel it is exceedingly difficult to say whether 
he is referring to some immediate and terrible visitation or 
to the General Judgment; his words are probably to be 
understood of both, the Prophet taking occasion from the 
immediate distress which he sees to be imminent to predict 
the still more terrible ‘‘ Day of the Lord,” which will also 
come with appalling certainty. 

But it is of particular importance for us to note the 
instances in which the expression seems to be used of the 
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Day of Judgment which will immediately follow on the 
death of every individual man. Thus in Job xx. 28 we are 
told of the wicked man that “‘ the offspring of his house shall 
be exposed, he shall be pulled down in the day of God’s 
wrath ” ; apparently the day of his death, cp. Ps. cxlv. 4. 
But a particularly good instance of this is furnished us in 
Prov. xi. 4: “‘ Riches shall not profit in the day of revenge, 
but justice shall deliver from death.” This instance is 
good, because the parallelism makes it clear that it is of the 
day of death that the wise man is speaking. In N. T. 
it is surprising how often the term is used to signify the 
judgment at a man’s death. Thus, when St. Paul delivers 
the incestuous man to Satan, “ that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” it is difficult to under- 
stand this of the Last Judgment (I. Cor. v. 5). We may 
dispute about the precise meaning of the Apostle in the 
Thessalonian Epistles, but it is certain that when he says 
“* there is laid up for me a crown of justice which the Lord 
the just Judge will render to me in that day ” (II. Tim. iv. 8), 
he is referring to the judgment which he anticipates at the 
moment of his death. So also St. Peter: ‘“‘ The Lord 
knoweth how to deliver the godly from temptation, but 
to reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be 
tormented ” (II. Peter ii. 9). 

Consequently it would seem that we have no right to 
limit St. Paul’s words in the passage under discussion to 
the Last and Great Day of Judgment. As St. Thomas 
says (in loc. lect. ii.): ‘‘ The ‘ Day of the Lord’ is said by 
way of contrast to the ‘day of man.’” And he adds: 
“* Tune dicitur tempus et dies alicujus rei, quando est in 
optimo statu et in maximo sui posse. . . . Quando 
ergo homo suam voluntatem implet, etiam contra Deum, 
tunc est dies hominis. . . . Dies vero Domini dicitur 
quando voluntas Domini completur de hominibus.”’ 

And when we return to the study of the Apostle’s words 
we are surprised to find that he gives no hint whatever that 
he is speaking of the end of the world, he merely reminds his 
readers that “‘ the Day of the Lord”! will try their works 
of what value they are. He says no words about its being 
the Last Day, it is sufficient for him that it is their last day, 


'* Of the Lord” is not found in the Greek text, and appears to be limited 
to the Latin versions. 
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the day on which their reign is over, when it is no longer 
** vyoluntas hominis,” but ‘‘ voluntas Dei,” which is in 
question. We shall return to this point at a later period. 
Suffice it to say that the Fathers of the Church who refer 
to these words speak in general terms only, they do not 
distinguish, any more than did St. Paul, between the Last 
and the Particular Judgments, for them it was sufficient 
that a day would come for every individual man to render 
an account of his soul, a day when his works would pass 
through the fire: ‘it is appointed unto man once to die 
and after this the judgment ” (Heb. ix. 27). Thus St. Basil, 
commenting on Isaias xiii., refers to St. Paul’s words to 
the Corinthians: ‘“‘If any man has not built upon the 
foundation of his life wood, hay, or stubble, let such an one 
desire the Day of the Lord in which the fire will prove every 
man’s work of what sort it is. But if any one be not pure 
or not free from forbidden deeds—let him dread that day ! ”’ 

He talks of the Last Judgment because he is commenting 
on that chapter of Isaias which tells of it, but he himself 
speaks in purely general terms, as any preacher might do. 


ITT. 


Of whom is the Apostle speaking ?—He is clearly speaking 
to the Corinthian Christians as a body, but of whom is he 
speaking ? Is he speaking of the teachers or of the taught, 
or is he speaking of both? It is impossible to deny that 
his words refer primarily to the teachers, and commentators 
generally analyse the passage somewhat as follows :— 
In vv. 4-8 he dwells upon the subordination of the teachers 
to God, who “ gave the increase ” and Who will ultimately 
reward His subordinates. In his second metaphor, vv. 9-15, 
he continues the same train of thought, he has laid the 
foundation, he was their first teacher, others have succeeded 
him, “ another buildeth thereon, but let every man (that is, 
every subsequent teacher) take heed how he buildeth 
thereupon.” He then proceeds to enumerate the various 
kinds of buildings which these teachers can erect at their 
will on the foundation he has laid (v. 12), but he warns these 
same teachers that (v. 13) “‘ the Day of the Lord” will 
prove the value of what they have so built up, fire will try 
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it, if their works—viz., the fruits of their teaching—burn, 
they, the teachers, will suffer loss ; on the contrary, if their 
work survive the fire, they, since from. their teaching those 
works derived their durable character, will reap a reward. 
So far he has spoken only of works altogether good or 
intermixed with evil,’ the former will bring gain to those 
who by their teaching were responsible for those good works, 
the latter will be productive of suffering to those who were 
responsible for them, yet since these works were not wholly 
bad they will not cause the final loss of those responsible 
for them, they “ shall be saved yet so as by fire.” 

He then goes on to point out the lot of those evil teachers 


who by their teaching have in effect destroyed the founda- 
tion once laid :— 


“16 Know you not that you are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you ? 


“17 But if any man violate the temple of God; him shall God destroy. 
For the temple of God is holy : which you are. 

“18 Let no man deceive himself. If any man among you seem to be wise 
in this world, let him become a fool, that he may be wise. 

“19 For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God : for it is written : 
I will catch the wise in their own craftiness. 

“20 And again, The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they 
are vain. 

“21 Let no man, therefore, glory in men.” 


*‘ If any man violate the temple, &c.”—viz., if any man 
destroy the true foundation by bad teaching ‘him shall 
God destroy.” Hence he warns them not to attach undue 


importance to merely secular wisdom, “‘ let no man glory 
° 9? 
in men. 


We think it certain that he is referring to works so compounded. The 
Apostle is often explained as speaking of merely two different classes of men, 
those who build up gold, silver, precious stones, and those who build up 
wood, hay, stubble, &e. But it seems to us that ‘this hard and fast division 
does not do justice to his thought. If he is speaking solely of the teachers 
we can then imagine that he is, as so many understand him, speaking of one 
single building to which all contribute differently, some gold, silver, and 
precious stones, and others wood, hay, stubble, &c. In this case there would 
be no question of works compounded of good and less good actions, yet that 
such actions are contemplated by the Apostle seems to us necessary if we 
would rightly understand v. 15. For how could any man’s work be said to 
burn if it did not contain some combustible material? And how, on the 


other hand, could any man be “ saved yet so as by fire” if_he had nothing 
to show but combustible material ? 
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Now, if the above be a correct analysis of the Apostle’s 
teaching it will be clear that he is speaking of the teachers 
only and not of the taught, and that he is telling the former 
to look forward to that Day in which the true value of their 
teaching will be made manifest. At the same time it is 
possible that he insensibly passes from the teachers to the taught, 
and that in vv. 12-15 he is laying down general principles 
for all in general ; thus it is worth noting that St. Chrysostom, 
than whom no one more minutely analyses the text of the 
Apostle, considers that whereas he began by speaking about 
the teachers he continues by addressing his words to the 
taught. On the words “‘ we are God’s coadjutors ” he says : 
‘he abstains from making very light of their teachers ” 
(Hom. viii. 6), but on the words “ let every man take heed 
how he buildeth thereon” he says: ‘“‘ Here, I think, and 
in what follows, he puts them upon their trial concerning 
practice after he had once for all knit them together and 
made them one.” In Hom. ix. 4 he insists on this view, 
thus on the words: “‘ If any man’s work shall abide,” he 
says: ‘‘ The foundation is Christ . . . the building 
seems to me to be actions. Although some maintain that 
this also is spoken concerning teachers and disciples and 
concerning corrupt heresies, but the reasoning does not 
admit it. For if this be the meaning, in what sense, while 
the work is destroyed, is the builder to be saved, though it 
be through fire ? In justice the author ought rather of the 
two to perish, but now it will be found that the severer 
penalty is assigned to him who hath been built into the work. 
For if the teacher was the cause of the wickedness, he is 
worthy to suffer severer punishment, how then shall he be 
saved? If, on the contrary, he was not the cause, but the 
disciples became such through their own perverseness, he 
is no wit deserving of punishment, no, nor yet of sustaining 
loss ; he, I say, who builded so well. In what sense then 


does he say, he shall suffer loss ? From this it is plain that 


the discourse is about actions.” 

St. Chrysostom then goes on to point out how in vv. 16-17 
St. Paul prepares the way for his teaching in the fifth 
chapter on fornication, and he instances a similar mode of 
procedure on the part of the Apostle in the tenth and eleventh 
chapters. 
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We may be inclined to dispute St. Chrysostom’s argument,' 
but it is after all of small practical importance whether St. 
Paul is directly referring to the teachers only or also to the 
taught, for the same doctrine must apply to them as to the 
teachers, the latter ‘‘ build up” by teaching, the former by 
co-operating, and it would be idle to say that St. Paul did 
not mean this. In favour, however, of the view that he is 
referring to the taught it should be remarked that all 
through this first epistle St. Paul seems to have in view 
the negligence of the Corinthians themselves and their 
inclination to trifle with sacred things, hence he here insists 
on the grave responsibilities they have incurred in receiving 
the faith. 

It must also be confessed that on the supposition that he is 
only addressing the teachers, it is difficult to explain v. 15— 
‘* if any man’s work burn he shall suffer loss, but he himself 
shall be saved yet so as by fire.” For we should have to 
paraphrase these words somewhat as follows:—‘ If any 
man’s work—+.e., if the works resulting in another from 
any teacher’s instruction—burn, he, the teacher, shall suffer 
loss.” Not only is nothing said, as St. Chrysostom has 
already pointed out about the punishment due to the 
unhappy man whose actual immediate works they are, 
though remotely of course they are the works of him who 
taught him, but further it is hard to understand how a 
teacher long dead could possibly be said to suffer for the 
works which a disciple affected by his teaching might do 
in some long subsequent future period. 

On the other hand, if we agree to see in the picture which 
St. Paul has sketched a view of what will take place in “‘ the 
Day of the Lord”’ in the case of all men, whether teachers 


It is noteworthy, too, that St. Thomas, who is most minute in his analysis 
of the line of thought in St. Paul’s epistles, and who thus follows in the track 
of St. Chrysostom, three times over declares that the Apostle’s words are to 
be understood of either the teachers or the taught : “ superaedificatio potest 
intelligi et quantum ad opera quae unusquisque superaedificat fidei funda- 
mento; et quantum ad doctrinam quam aliquis doctor vel praedicator 
superaedificat in fundamento fidei ab Apostolis fundatae.” And this 
though he commences his commentary on the chapter by saying: “ Supra 


Apostolus ostendit qualis sit conditio ministrorum, hic agit de remuneratione 
eorum.” 
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or taught, it is possible to form a clear idea of what the 
Apostle had in view. He wishes to bring home to his 
readers the grave responsibilities incurred by both teachers 
and taught in the Church. They are both of them entrusted 
with a priceless gift—viz., the true faith—and with that gift 
they are equally bound to co-operate each according to his 
measure. Consequently he likens them to men erecting a 
house on a firm and unalterable foundation which has been 
freely put at their disposal: “for other foundation no man 
can lay but that which is laid (more correctly ‘ lieth’), 
which is Christ Jesus.” 

They have, however, full liberty to erect whatever 
superstructure they please, the materials and their disposi- 
tion are left to them. St. Paul warns them, however, that 
in the ‘*‘ Day of the Lord ” their work will be tried by fire, 
and that they will be rewarded only for that work which 
survives the fire. He pictures them as actually engaged 
each upon their own building, when the summons comes 
and the conflagration breaks out, and by a bold figure he 
identifies the workmen with their work ; the pure material 
they have employed will pass unscathed through the fire, 
and they with it, but the impure, and therefore combustible, 
material will burn, and they with it. 

It is this bold identification of the workman with his work 
which perhaps makes it difficult to seize the precise meaning 
of the Apostle, but when once we have grasped it, then his 
thought is clear, and we see how he is enabled to argue that 
the workers, being each of them a composite whole, as 
identified with their works, will not wholly burn, but only 
in proportion as the edifice they have raised upon the 
supernatural foundation is impure and so consumptible. 
Thus all will be saved “ through the fire ’—+.e., all will have 
to pass through the fire, but all will not equally suffer in it. 
The merchant who suffers shipwreck, but gets to land by 
sacrificing his merchandise and so lightening the vessel, 
suffers in the loss of his goods, and may be said to be saved 
** yet so as by water.” The escape of Lot from the cities 
of the plain is a good example; indeed, St. Jerome, when 
commenting on the words of Amos iv. 11, “‘ a brand plucked 
from the burning,” refers to the case of Lot as a parallel 
instance (P. L., XXIV., 1032). 
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IV. 


Does St. Paul refer to the Fire of Purgatory ?—This text 
was much discussed at the Council of Florence, when the 
question of Purgatory was debated between the Greeks and 
Latins. In the Schedula' ultimately drawn up, and 
according to the appended statement of Andreas 4 St. Cruce, 
signed both by Greeks and Latins—though some Greek 
authorities deny this—the text is quoted at length, and 
the commentary affixed runs as follows :—‘‘* These words 
are to be understood of a purifying fire in the next world, 
as is evident from the expression ‘ he shall be saved yet so 
as by fire,’ for these words cannot be understood of the 
damned since they will not be saved, but will perish 
eternally ; neither can they be understood of those who die 
without sin, for of these he had just said ‘if any man’s 
work abide,’ and in those who die without sin there is 
nothing on which the fires of Purgatory can feed. It 
remains, then, to understand them of others who are to be 
purified in the next life.” * 


1 Acta Concil. Florent., Coll. xxii., ed., Rome, 1638. 

? It must be noted, however, that though this interpretation of the words 
of St. Paul is “‘ according to the mind ” of the Conciliar Fathers, no definitive 
interpretation of the words is given in the ultimate Decree of the Council. 
The Decree merely says: “ Item, si vere poenitentes in Dei caritate deces- 
serint, antequam dignis poenitentiae fructibus de commissis satisfecerint et 
ommissis, eorum animas poenis purgatoriis post mortem purgari” (cf. 
Denzinger, Enchirid, 588). Hence we have no decisive infallible interpretation 
of the text in question such as we have in the Tridentine Decree “ De Sacrificio 
Missae” (Sess. XXII., cap. 1). ‘‘ Apostolis quos tunc novi Testamenti 
sacerdotes constituebant, ut sumerent tradidit; et eisdem, eorumque in 
sacerdotio successoribus, ut offerrent, praecipit per haec verba: Hoc facite 
in meam commemorationem, uti semper Catholica Ecclesia intellexit et 





docuit.” 
On the other hand, among the condemned propositions of Luther the thirty- 
| seventh reads: “ Purgatorium non posse probari ex Sacra Scriptura quae sit 


in.canone.” These words may, of course, have a double signification—viz., 
that the Books of Maccabees are in the Canon, and that Purgatory can be 
proved from them ; but it seems more probable that the Decree means that, 
even abstracting from the books rejected by the Reformers, the doctrine of 
Purgatory can be proved from books which they accept as canonical. But 
if this is so it is hard to see what passage can be referred to if not the one 
we are discussing—viz., I. Cor. iii. 15. 

26 
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But St. Chrysostom’s commentary on this particular 
verse is most instructive. Not only.does he never seem to 
think of Purgatory in connection with it, but he explains 
the words as of Hell! We give his commentary because we 
fancy that its exceedingly forced character will prove the 
untenableness of his view :— 

** He said, ‘ he shall suffer loss:’ lo, here is one punish- 
ment : ‘ but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire ;’ lo, 
here again is a second. And his meaning is, ‘ He himself 
shall not perish in the same way as his works, passing into 
nought, but he shall abide in the fire.’ 

*** He calleth it, however, salvation,’ you will say ; why, 
that is the cause of his adding ‘ so as by fire’: since we are 
also wont to say, ‘ it is preserved in the fire ’ when we speak 
of those substances which do not burn up and become ashes. 
For do not at the sound of the word ‘ fire’ imagine that 
those who are burning pass into annihilation. And though 
he call such punishment salvation, be not astonished. For 
his custom is in things which have an ill sound to use fair 
expressions, and in good things the contrary. . . . And 
so here in saying ‘ he shall be saved’ he hath but darkly 
hinted at the intensity of the penalty, as if he had said, 
* but himself shall remain for ever in punishment.’ ” 

But in the course of his commentary St. Chrysostom 
makes use of an illustration which is very apropos. “‘ It is,” 
he says, “‘ just as if a man having on golden armour were 
to pass through a river of fire—he would emerge all the 
brighter for passing through it. But if he were to attempt 
to pass through it clad in hay he would, so far from profiting 
by it, only destroy himself ; so it is with men’s works.” 

This illustration is good, but it does not do justice to the 
whole of the Apostle’s thought, for St. Paul has not limited 
himself to gold and hay, the two extremes, but has been 
careful to add silver, precious stones, wood, hay, and stubble. 
These all represent different degrees of combustibility, and 
since the workman is here identified with his work they all 
connote different degrees of suffering; it need hardly be 
pointed out that the hay will be entirely burnt, not so 
perhaps the wood, certainly not the precious stones or the 
silver and gold. This fact enables us to see that all will pass 
ultimately through the fire, some—those whose works are 
only comparable to hay—will perish utterly, others may 
indeed have a great deal of inferior material in their works, 
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but yet much good material as well, they will suffer much, 
but their incombustible material will carry them through. 

St. Thomas has an interesting commentary on the passage 
when he is treating of venial sin: ‘‘ The Apostle says that 
he who builds wood, hay, stubble, shall be saved yet so as 
by fire. Hence these things cannot signify mortal sins. 
Consequently some have thought that by wood, hay, and 
stubble were meant good works built up upon the spiritual 
foundation, but into which venial sins have insinuated 
themselves, as, for instance, when a man occupies himself 
with his family affairs—which is a good work—but allows 
some superfluous affection for his wife or his children or 
his possessions to creep in, yet all under God and in such 
a way that he would not for their sake be led to do anything 
contrary to God. But this hardly seems correct. For it is 
clear that all good works are referable to love of God and 
our neighbour, and must consequently be classed with the 
gold, silver, and precious stones, and not with the hay, 
wood, and stubble. Hence we would rather say that 
venial sins themselves which creep into the good works of 
people who are engaged in earthly pursuits are what is 
signified by the wood, the hay, and the stubble. Thus 
wood, hay, and stubble are often collected in a house 
without forming part of the house’s substance, and can be 
burnt without the house being affected, so in the same way 
venial sins may be multiplied in a man and his spiritual 
edifice remain intact, for these he will suffer the fire, either 
of temporal tribulation in this world or of Purgatory after 
this life, and yet attain salvation” (I.-II. qu. Ixxxix. 2). 

St. Gregory Nazianzen, in his Easter sermon of the year 
362 (?), says: ‘“‘Show your love for Him .. . by 
building upon the foundation of the faith, not wood, or hay, 
or stubble, which are poor materials, and easily spent when 
the fire shall try our works or destroy them ; but gold, silver, 
precious stones, which remain and stand.” 

And in his “ Defence of his Flight’? (De Fuga, 10) he 
seems to have entered even more fully into the depths of 
the Apostle’s thought in this passage, for he says of one 
who is called to rule over others that: “‘ first of all he must, 
like silver and gold, never ring false or alloyed, or give 
token of any inferior matter, needing further refinement in the 
fire.” In the words we have underlined we seem to have the 
innermost thought of the Apostle who pictures men at the 
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Judgment as occupied on a building which is made up of 
various materials, all of them intermingled and so affecting 
one another, the gold giving a reflected glory to the wood, 
but the wood by its presence detracting from the glory of 
the gold, for even our good works are not wholly good, but 
have always some alloy of the world attaching to them. 

St. Gregory develops this thought at greater length when, 
in his Oration on the Theophania or Holy Lights (Orat. 
XXXIX. 19), he says: ‘* Let these, if they will, follow our 
way, which is Christ’s way ; but if they do not, let them go 
their own way. Perhaps in it they will be baptized with 
fire in that last baptism which is more painful and longer, 
which devours wood like grass, and consumes the stubble 
of every evil.” Here the Saint clearly contemplates the 
possibility of a long purgation by fire, and that, too, for 
men who in life have not too clearly followed in the way 
which is Christ’s. 

It is of interest to note, too, that in the fragments of 
Origen’s Commentary on I. Cor., recently unearthed by the 
Rev. Claude Jenkins (cf. J. T. 8. vi., pp. 113-116, and ix. 
231-247, Jan., 1908), we find much the same treatment of 
the passage in question as that we have adopted. Origen 
begins by pointing out that strife and envy are among the 
lesser sins ; he then distinguishes between sins which make a 
man earthly xA«os and those which merely compel us to 
regard him as “ carnal” capewos, thus following out the 
line of thought suggested by the Apostle in the opening 
words of the chapter. He appears to hint (p. 244, 11, 5-10) 
that the words of the Apostle are primarily directed to the 
teachers, but he never develops this line of thought. He 
at once makes a general application of it to himself: ‘‘ Let 
every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon.” “ This,” 
says Origen, “‘ he says to me too, lest I build carelessly 
though knowing that the fire will try of what sort my work 
is in that day. I must consider when I build up lest I 
build up ‘ wood, hay, stubble.’ For if I carelessly add 
worthless souls to the Church, I am adding to the fair founda- 
tion which is Christ Jesus, wood, sometimes hay, sometimes 
stubble.” Here he is clearly talking of himself as a teacher, 
but a little further on he says: ‘*‘ Come, let us see what is 
precisely meant. What has been said suits each one of us; 
for each of us, when we received the word of the Gospel, 
received the foundation which is Christ Jesus, so that in 
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every single thing which we do, or say, or think, we are 
building on that foundation.” He then gives examples of 
the various works we can build upon this foundation. But 
he nowhere mentions the Last Judgment, he simply takes 
it for granted that we shall all be sifted in the fire, he makes 
no attempt to decide what fire or what particular fire the 
Apostle is alluding to. 

The Council of Florence, then, and St. Thomas under- 
stand the passage in question as of Purgatory ; it is note- 
worthy that they do not make any distinction about the 
Apostle’s direct or indirect, explicit or implicit, teaching ; 
they interpret his words as though they inevitably and 
irresistibly taught the doctrine of Purgatorial fire. Thus 
the Council says: ‘‘ It remains to understand these words 
of others—i.e., neither the lost nor the perfect—who are 
to be purified in the next life.’ But, as we remarked at the 
outset, commentators in general understand St. Paul to be 
speaking of the Last Judgment. Yet if this were so it 
seems to us that it would be exceedingly difficult tofsee 
in his words any explicit teaching about Purgatory. Neither 
could we easily find a reference to “ the next life,” as does 
the Council of Florence. For, on the supposition that the 
Apostle is speaking directly and explicitly of the Last 
Judgment, we should have to understand by the “ fire ” 
that general conflagration of which Isaias (ch. xiii.) and 
St. Peter (II. Peter iii. 10-12) speak in such unmistakable 
terms. 

It is possible, it is true, to show that even if St. Paul is 
speaking only of that ultimate conflagration, his words yet 
imply the doctrine of Purgatory, but it is next to impossible 
to justify the words of the Council when it speaks of purifi- 
cation ‘‘ in the next life,” or those of St. Thomas when 
(supra) he explains them of “ Purgatory after this life.” 
For that final conflagration is essentially a question of this 
present life. It is, again, according to St. Thomas, question 
of a conflagration which is to precede the resurrection and 
the Last Coming of Christ to judge this world (cf. Summa 
_ Suppl., qu. lxxiv., esp. art. vii., where he takes his stand on 
the doctrine of St. Augustine De Civ. Dei. xx. 19 and 27). 

We say it is possible to see in this conflagration a necessary 
implication of the doctrine of Purgatory since we have no 
right to suppose that all who are yet living on earth at that 
last awful moment will be perfectly good or perfectly bad, 
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and since Purgatory is a question of temporal punishment, 
and time will then be ending, we are justified in arguing 
that for those who will then need purification that final 
conflagration will serve as their Purgatory ; as St. Thomas 
well expresses it :—‘*‘ Those who are alive when the end of 
the world comes will have very little for the fires of Purgatory 
to cleanse away, for they will have already been purified by 
the troubles immediately preceding the end. It may be, 
too, that the exceeding bitterness of their Purgatory will 
make up for the longer period of purification which might 
have otherwise been necessary ” (Quodl. II. xiv. ad 4m). 

But it seems to us much more simple and much more in 
accordance with the plain meaning of the Apostle’s words 
to understand him, as we have already said, as speaking 
of the “‘ Day of the Lord ”’ in the most general way without 
limiting it to the particular Judgment or to the General 
Judgment or to temporal tribulation. St. Thomas, whom 
we have quoted so often, distinguishes between these three 
‘* Days of the Lord,” and then on v. 13, “‘ for the Day of the 
Lord shall declare it, for it shall be revealed in fire,” com- 
ments as follows :—‘* The Day of the Lord—for the Day of 
Judgment shall be revealed in fire which shall go before the 
face of the Judge, burning up the face of the earth, over- 
whelming the wicked and purifying the just (Ps. xevi. 3). 
But the ‘ Day of the Lord,’ which is the day of a man’s 
death, will be revealed in the fire of Purgatory, by which 
will be purified whatever in him needs purification ; of this 
fire of Purgatory we may understand those words of Job 
xxiii. 10: ‘ He will prove (probabit—but vulg. probavit) 
me like gold which has passed through the fire.’ But the 
Day of the Lord, which is the Day of tribulation permitted 
by the Divine counsel, will be revealed in the fire of tribula- 
tion of which we read in Ecclesiasticus ii. 5: ‘ For gold and 
silver are tried in the fire, but acceptable men in the furnace 
of humiliation.’ ” 

The Apostle, then, speaks of Purgatory in this passage, 
he speaks of it directly and not merely by implication. At 
the same time he speaks of temporal tribulation, which is 
likened to a fire. He speaks also of the Last Judgment 
and of the ultimate conflagration which will precede it. 


Hueu Popsr, O.P. 














Scholasticism and Modern Chouabt. 


I. 


THE last few decades have witnessed the beginning of a 
change in the attitude of educated people towards 
Scholasticism. We are all familiar with the traditional 
assumption that this term stood for a system of opinions 
and beliefs entirely antagonistic to the richest and best 
achievements of what is described as Modern Thought. The 
assumption was an unquestioned principle with non- 
Christian thinkers, was widely prevalent among non- 
Catholic Christians and won the assent of some Catholics 
as well. On the whole it was taken for granted: verifica- 
tion was deemed superfluous. Even sincere and _ fair- 
minded searchers after truth had little suspicion that it 
might, after all, be only a prejudice; and less still that it 
might prove, on examination, to be a largely erroneous 
prejudice. Yet if such suspicions could be only aroused 
in real earnest, there is no doubt that many truth-loving 
people would be led in the direction of this conclusion. 
For, among the many systems of purely rational human 
beliefs—‘ philosophies,” ancient, medizval, and modern, 
as they are called—about the ultimate meaning of Man 
and the Universe, Scholasticism or Scholastic Philosophy ' 
has always put forward this ambitious claim: that it 
possesses more of the Philosophia Perennis—that is to say, 


‘ It has of late come to be pretty generally recognised that ‘‘ Scholas- 
ticism ” is an ambiguous term. It may mean scholastic theology, which is 
the science of the Christian Revelation as elaborated in the theological schools 
and teaching of the Catholic Church; or scholastic philosophy, which is a 
definite system of truths or beliefs about Man and the Universe, arrived 
at by unaided human reason, and quite distinct from, although de facto in 
harmony with, the contents of the Christian Revelation. The present 
article deals with scholastic philosophy. Cf. De Wulf, Scholasticism Old and 
New (Gill, Benziger, 1907), pp. 53-75, 190-200. Of course an important 
part of the teaching of scholastic philosophy deals with the proper attitude 
of Reason towards Revelation. Cf. Thoughts on Philosophy and Religion, 
I. E. Record, May, 1906. 
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a fuller and truer insight into the meaning of things—than 
any other system ever yet thought out by man. Catholics 
well versed both in Scholasticism and in other systems of 
philosophy have been always convinced of the justice of 
this claim. But the multitude of modern thinkers outside 
this small circle were wont to laugh it out of court unheard, 
as being prim@ facie extravagant. There are, however, 
signs that the claim is now being deemed at least worthy 
of investigation. 

This is mainly due to the fact that Scholasticism, hereto- 
fore confined to the Catholic schools, enshrined in Latin 
treatises and comparatively inaccessible to the educated 
public generally, has been undergoing a process of what we 
may call popularisation during the last thirty years. For the 
first time it has been presented with a fair amount of ful- 
ness in Courses of Philosophy, published in the principal 
living languages of modern times: works of which the 
Stonyhurst manuals in English, the writings of Kleutgen 
and Gutberlet in German, the Louvain Cours de Philosphie 
in French, may serve as examples. Not only are its leading 
principles and positions being thoroughly and exhaustively 
discussed in avowedly Catholic and Scholastic periodicals 
like the Revue Néo-Scolastique of Louvain, the Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch of Fulda, and the more recent Revue des Sciences 
Philosophiques et Theologiques.. But, what is more 
significant and more important, it is receiving a consider- 
able amount of attention—sometimes hostile, sometimes 
appreciative, but almost invariably serious and _ well- 
considered—in the pages of periodicals and reviews repre- 
sentative of the various other schools of modern thought. 
And this, indeed, is what might have been naturally expected. 
For, on the one hand, a tolerant, impartial and considerate 
attitude towards the claims of sincere thought and earnest 
research of whatsoever tone and tendency is an undeniable 
characteristic of the modern mind in its cultured and 
scholarly exponents; and, on the other hand, recent 
historical studies in Scholasticism and its comparison both 
with contemporary systems of philosophy and with the 
established conclusions of the natural sciences have 


*A valuable quarterly review commenced in 1907, published at Kain, 
Belgium. 
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introduced it into centres of modern speculation in a light 
which could not have failed—and has not failed—to fix 
upon it once more the attention of many thoughtful men. 

It is difficult to estimate the enormous advantages 
Scholasticism has derived, and is destined still to derive, 
from the researches of such scholars as De Wulf,' 
Baeumker,’ Von Hertling, Denifle,> Mandonnet, Minges, &c., 
into the history of medieval philosophy. Their works are 
steadily dissipating the widely prevalent prejudice that there 
was no philosophy worthy of the name in the ten centuries 
that intervened between the decline of Neo-Platonism and 
the dawn of modern philosophy with Descartes. 

At the same time the bold and persevering and largely 
successful attempts of the neo-scholastics to show that 
their philosophical principles fit in far more naturally 
with the established conclusions of the natural sciences 
than the idealistic tendencies of other contemporary 
philosophies do—those attempts have arrested the atten- 
tion of many present-day scientists, and are eliciting whole- 
some and fruitful discussions on the comparative merits 
of Scholasticism, Kantism, Hegelianism, Pragmatism, and 
many other “isms,” as ultimate rational conceptions 
about the totality of things.‘ Most of these systems labour 


* An English translation of Professor De Wulf’s Histoire de la philosophie 
médiévale is being just now published by Longmans, Green & Co. 

* Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters (Miinster), edited 
by Baeumker and von Hertling. 

* Archiv fir Litteratur- und Kirchen-Geschichte des Mittelalters (Berlin), 
edited by Denifle and Ehrle. 

* Cf. Rickaby, Scholasticigm, p. 100: ‘‘ The hope of Scholasticism as a 
philosophy for the future seems to rest on its alliance with Physical Science. 
Let scholastic metaphysicians be physicists, or with the physicists, and they 
may yet win back the sceptre from Hegel. Nor are the two families un- 
connected. The true ancestors of the physicists of to-day are not the 
Humanists of the Renaissance, but the Schoolmen of the thirteenth century. 
For scholasticism did make its endeavour by its own method and according 
to its own notions and opportunities to enquire into nature. Moreover, 
our physical science sadly needs the co-operation of some sound metaphysics ; 
for though the two provinces be distinct, yet they are adjoining, and pro- 
fessors of physical science are continually making incursions into metaphysics, 
not always with the happiest results.” As an interesting illustration of such 
incursion we may quote the following sentences from Professor R. K. 
Duncan’s fascinating volume, The New Knowledge (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1907, pp. 263, 8vo, price 6s. net) :—‘‘ If the universe is running 
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under this common disadvantage, that they are divorced 
from the natural sciences: they are philosophies of Mind 
only, not of External Nature. Scholasticism alone has 
never become a merely Mental philosophy: it offers us a 
philosophy of Nature as well—whether a satisfactory one 
or not, however, only the future can tell. A glance at its 
efforts in this direction, by way of illustrating the spirit 


and tendencies of modern Scholasticism, may prove not 
uninteresting. 


Il. 


It needs but little acquaintance with Scholasticism on 
the one hand to realise how deeply seated the matter-and- 


form theory is in its philosophy of Nature, and with 
current physical science on the other hand to see how 
thoroughly this is permeated with concrete, mechanical 


down its available energy into uselessness, there must have been a precise 
moment of time, however far back we may place it, when the energy was 
all available, and when it was initiated in a sudden beginning by a single 
creative act. Consequently, there must have been a time behind which 
our present laws did not operate. Also there must be a time in future when 
the universe will have grown to a definite exhaustion and death. The death 
will come gradually, but the beginning must have been sudden and due to a 
creative act. If,on the contrary, the waste of energy is replaced by growth, 
the universe is immortal or eternal, both in the future and in the past. If 
the old conception is true, it is necessary to say, ‘God made it, and started it 
at a definite time to run its course.’ If the second conception is true, we may 
say, ‘The Universe is God in one phase of Him, and it possesses His 
attribute of eternal duration’” (p. 245). May we? About such a world 
the most we could infer (from the premisses) would be its co-eternity as a 
creature with God, and dependently on Him as Creator : and such 
participated eternity of a creature is very different from the essential eternity 
of the Necessarily Existing Deity. ‘‘ This [pantheistic conception], to most 
people of scientific training, is (the author continues) the more acceptable 
conclusion.” If so, it is because their “ scientific training ” is so narrow and 
specialised as to make them oblivious of the evidences for Theism and 
Creation to be found in the phenomena of the religious, moral and social 
sciences, apart altogether from Physics; and possibly because it has been 
the fashion in recent times to assume (without proof) that physical hypotheses 
point ultimately to Pantheism. The author himself seems, nevertheless, 
to recognise the existence of a Transcendent Diety as Creator of the Universe. 
‘* Meanwhile (he writes, p. 257), we feel that we know this—‘ In the beginning 
God created’ and in the midst of His creation He set down man with a 
little spark of the God-head in him to make him strive to know. .. . ” 
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hypotheses on the nature of matter and its physical ener- 
gies—hypotheses whose ultimate elements belong to the 
sensible, picturable, or imaginable order of things—ether, 
atoms or sub-atoms, corpuscles, ions, electrons, moving 
in space with immense though theoretically measurable 
velocities.’ 

It seems a mere truism to remark that before an attempt 
can be made at a rapprochement between those two systems 
of conceiving the material universe we must have a clear 
understanding about the meaning and scope of all those 
various conceptions. Yet it is a truism that deserves a little 
thought. And, firstly, as to the matter-and-form theory : 
this seems to be at least antecedently capable of two 
distinct interpretations. Assuming that some, at least, 
of the different types or kinds of matter in the universe 
differ not merely in their structure, in the spatial arrangement 
and relations of even their most infinitesimal particles—by 
whatsoever name we may choose to describe the latter— 
but in their very substance, nature, essence ; and assuming, 
secondly, that these substantially different types of matter 
can and do change into one another, we have only two 
alternative ways of conceiving the manner of such change. 
Either the one disappears completely out of being and 
the other comes newly and in its totality into being, a 
process which we should describe as annihilation and 
creation; or, each material substance being conceived 
as composite, as composed of two substantial, constitutive 
principles, an active, specifying, determining principle, 
the “‘ form,” forma substantialis, and the passive, under- 
lying, determinable principle, the ‘‘ matter,”’ materia prima, 
the latter remains or persists throughout the change, while 
it is only the active principle of the former substance that 
passes out of being, and of the latter that comes into being. 
Now, conceived in this way, the notions of matter and form 
may be regarded as having for objects entities which are not 
in themselves phenomenal, sensible, physical, but principles 
that can be grasped by reason alone, that belong themselves 
to the exclusively intelligible or ultra-physical order. And 


? Anywhere between 10,000 and 90,000 miles per second is the velocity 
of a corpuscle: R. K. Duncan, The New Knowledge, p. 60. 
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we may ask what light can experimental research, ever 
hope to throw on the truth or otherwise of this conception 
of the ultimate constitution of matter? It certainly cannot 
reveal “‘ matter’ and “‘ form,” understood in this way, to 
our senses or imagination. The most it can do is to furnish 
us with data from which we may or must conclude that 
matter is constituted as the theory supposes. 

But there is another alternative way of conceiving 
“matter” and “form.” In order to bring the theory 
into comparison with modern scientific hypotheses and 
concepts, some scholastics have conceived matter and form 
as physical entities in the modern sense of the word 
physical—i.e., as picturable or imaginable entities, capable 
of being concretely imagined after the analogy of sensible 
or perceptible masses and motions of matter, just as the 
hypothetical ether, corpuscles, ions, emissions, radiations, 
and intra-atomic motions of modern physicists are con- 
cretely imaginable—all in terms of material masses and 
local or spatial motions. This conception may be prompted 
also by the fact that Aristotle propounded the matter-and- 
form theory as a physical theory. But with Aristotle 
** Physics” was not confined—as it is the tendency of 
moderns to confine it—to entities that are themselves 
** phenomenal,” i.e., perceptible or imaginable—but em- 
braced also entities in themselves ‘‘ noumenal,” i.e., 
intelligible, within the reach of intelligence alone, not of 
sense, wltra- or meta-physical principles of being. 

Father Rickaby, in his recent brochure on Scholasticism,' 


* Scholasticism, by Joseph Rickaby, 8.J. (London: Constable & Co., 
in the series Philosophies Ancient and Modern, 1908, 1s. net.) This is an 
extremely well-written, fresh, and suggestive little volume. Outside 
Catholic circles educated people who know a good deal about other systems 
of philosophy know practically nothing about Scholasticism. A perusal 
of Fr. Rickaby’s book will probably incline many of these to inquire further 
into scholastic teaching. They will be well advised to pass next to the English 
version of Professor De Wulf’s Introduction 4 la philosophie néo-scolastique : 
Scholasticism Old and New (Dublin, Gill; New York, Benziger, 1907), 
or to The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy, by Joseph Louis Perrier, Ph.D. 
(Columbia University Press, 1909, pp. 334. 8vo. Price, $1.75): an invalu- 
able work on Scholastic Philosophy and its revival within the last thirty 
years: clear in its expositions, impartial, objective and judicious in its 
criticisms, and containing an exhaustive bibliography extending over eighty 
pages. 
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says (p. 96) that in regard to primordial matter (materia 
prima) 


“the neo-Thomist has the option of two courses. Either he may declare, 
as some have done, that the notion is founded on obvious data of sense, 
and being built on what is plain to all men is independent of scientific 
research, or he may endeavour to find materia prima underlying atoms resolved 
into electric currents, or into whatsoever other elements, extended or unex- 
tended, the atom may finally prove resoluble. Which of these two courses 
the neo-Thomist will take, and if he take the second, what will come of it, 
we are wholly unable to forecast. But he will have to make up his mind 
decidedly on materia prima.” 


And in another place (pp. 84, 85), comparing the scholastic 
theory with atomism, he writes :— 


“The theory of primordial matter is fundamental in Scholasticism . . . 
Nowhere does Scholasticism trench more upon the domain of physics... 
The atomic theory, as it stands to-day, will require to be handled otherwise 
than as he [Suarez] deals with Democritus. The hypothesis of there being 
only one common mother-stuff underlying every variety of material body 
requires a confirmation which it has not received from Suarez. It is indeed 
a doubtful hypothesis. And the doubt will have to be cleared up, if ever it 
is cleared up, not by abstract arguments going upon the obvious phenomena 
of daily life, such as the burning of tow, but by all the elaborate apparatus 
now at the command of the chemist and the electrician: even the highest 
methods of mathematical calculus may be called in to aid. Verily there is 
work for the twentieth-century Schoolman who intends conducting a 
philosophical enquiry into materia prima.” 


Our apology for quoting these passages in extenso must 
be their extreme suggestiveness. The choice between the 
alternatives in the first one will be determined by inter- 
pretations of the matter-and-form theory as indicated above. 
If this theory be regarded as a metaphysical explanation of 
“‘ what is plain to all men’’—viz., the incessant change 
that is going on in Nature—then it will be “‘ independent of 
scientific research,” unless we suppose the latter capable 
of going beyond and behind phenomena and telling us 
whether or not there are substantial changes in Nature, 
whether or not all the variety in the material universe is 
ultimately due to never-ceasing change in the spatial 
motions and arrangements of the parts or mass of one homo- 
geneous substance. For if “‘ scientific research ’’ could ever 
assure us that all the varied phenomena of the material 
universe were ultimately due to structural modifications 
of one homogeneous material endowed with mere mechanical 
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energy—i.e., motion in space—that all change is therefore 
in outward form, motion, collocation of the parts of one 
substance, and none in the substance itself: then, indeed, 
would the existence of substantial change, and with it the 
matter-and-form theory, be disproved. 

Even, however, if “ scientific research” got so far, it 
would not have solved the riddle of the universe; for 
from a homogeneous mass and homogeneous (spatial) motion 
the present heterogeneous universe could never have 
developed: Ex homogeneo, heterogeneum oriri non potest ; 
and if heterogeneous primordial energies or potentialities 
be postulated in the primitive mass the scholastic will 
argue to heterogeneity of substance within that mass, and 
thus protect the basis of his theory still. 

But it is not likely that “‘ scientific research,” as carried 
on by modern scientists, will venture to pass beyond co- 
existences and sequences of observable phenomena, to 
pronounce on their innermost substance and _ genesis. 
Modern science eschews ultimate inquiries into the sub- 
stance, nature, essence of the materials and energies with 
which it deals, regarding such investigations either as 
beyond its scope or as barren and useless.’ 

With regard to the second alternative suggested by 
Father Rickaby, we doubt whether science will ever resolve 
the atom into “ unextended” elements. Even though it 
postulate corpuscles a thousand times smaller than the 
hydrogen atom,’ it seems in no way disposed to have 
recourse to principles or agencies devoid of mass and volume, 
but rather to build up the universe with constituents which, 
though supposed to be (physically) ultimate, are none 
the less imaginable, extended entities. Anyhow the assump- 
tion appears to be that the scholastic is to watch the 
scientific investigator at work and see if he can identify 
the materia prima of his theory with any of the latter’s 
hypothetical entities, with ether, atoms, corpuscles, 
electrons or the like; since he can hardly expect that the 
latter will embark on experimental investigations with the 
express purpose of testing the matter-and-form theory ; 


' CH. pp. 466, 467, infra. 
® See R. K. Duncan, The New Knowledge, p. 65. Cf. J. L. Perrier, The 
Revival of Scholastic Philosophy, p. 105. 
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nor even if one were to attempt this, is it easy to see what 
line of experimental investigation the latter theory could 
possibly suggest. 

Father Rickaby’s allusion to materia prima (in the second 
extract above) as a “‘ mother-stuff” suggests the con- 
ception of the former as a something that actually exists 
as such, after the analogy of the ether of modern scientists. 
The accuracy of the analogy is open to question. For the 
ether is usually conceived as a something that can and 
does exist as such, a something that possibly gives rise to 
visible, tangible matter by some process of mere structural 
modification ; whereas materia prima is not usually con- 
ceived as itself an existing material substance at all, but 
as a partial constitutive principle of all existing material 
substances whatsoever, whether these be directly per- 
ceptible by sense or not (the other partial constitutive 
principle of each‘ substance being a forma substantialis). 
The scholastic who conceives materia prima as “* one common 
mother-stuff,” actually existing and extended in space, 
will have to “‘ make up his mind decidedly on ”—formae 
substantiales. He will have to say by what sort of modifica- 
tions or changes—substantial or accidental ?—this “‘ mother- 
stuff” gives rise to “every variety of material body.” 
And he will be expected to explain how his position differs 
from that of the modern Mechanical or Atomist Philosophy, 
the fundamental tenet of which is that the material universe 
can be adequately explained by the evolution of one sub- 
stantially homogeneous, extended, material mass endowed 
with kinetic energy. 

Anyhow, the investigator who hopes to determine the 
ultimate nature of matter and of its energies by “ the 
elaborate apparatus now at the command of the chemist 
and the electrician,” and “‘ the highest methods of mathe- 
matical calculus ””—whether he be a scholastic or not, 
and whether we agree to call such investigation a scientific 
investigation or a “ philosophical enquiry ”—will have to 
face frankly the further task of explaining what he under- 
stands by a change or difference in structure or in substance, 
by different modes of energy, by energy itself, by inertia, 
mass, volume, continuity of matter, modifications of the ether, 
and a whole host of concepts about which scientists appear 
not yet to have come to any very definite understanding. 
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This brings us to the conditions on the side of physical 
science itself ' for a rapprochement between its theories and 
the principles of Scholasticism. The hypotheses of present- 
day scientists about the phenomena of the inorganic 
universe are eminently practical in character—that is to say, 
they are so conceived as to lend themselves easily to experi- 
mental verification, to the application of “‘ the highest 
methods of mathematical calculus,” to exact quantitative 
measurement in terms ultimately reducible to terms of 
mass, time, distance, and motion. Naturally, therefore, 
the scientist is anxious to introduce into his hypotheses 
only such concepts as will admit of such processes of manipu- 
lation—atoms or corpuscles travelling through space, with 
velocities measurable in terms of mass, time and distance. 
Naturally, too, he endeavours to carry on his investigations 
with the smallest possible number of such concepts: to 
dispense—if he can—with “‘ substance,” “‘ power,” “‘force,”’ 
** quality,” ‘“‘ nature,” “‘ purpose,” in a word, with all 
such entities as will not lend themselves directly or in- 
directly to exact quantitative measurement. 

But now, having rid himself of all those impedimenta, or 
tried to do so, he may propose to himself one or other of 
two distinct aims. He may determine to deal merely 
with the quantitative, spatial, phenomenal, measurable side 
of the material universe, to discover by means of his 
apparatus new collocations of the material masses and 
energies at his disposal, to bring to light new manifesta- 
tions and modes of those energies and the antecedent 
phenomenal conditions for their realisation. Confining 
himself to this practical—we might almost say utilitarian— 
object, the discovery of perceptible or sensible effects and 
of the “‘ how” of their occurrence, he may abstain from 
every other conceivable order of investigation about these 
latter, from enquiring into the ultimate “why” of these 
phenomena, into the inner nature of the material masses 
and energies with which he is dealing.” He may regard 


' See above, p. 461. 

* Interpreting Cusa’s “learned ignorance” as applying to “ the things 
of this Universe,” Father Rickaby writes (op. cit., p. 59) :—“ So far as physical 
science goes, the best physicists now echo his words. The generalisations 
of physical science are not final, absolute, adequate; they are provisional 
colligations of facts already discovered, put together under a formula which 
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physical science as having to deal with phenomena only, 
with material facts and their phenomenal conditions, with 
the laws of co-existence and sequence obtaining between 
them, leaving to what he would call metaphysics or 
philosophy every further and other order of enquiry into 
them. This is an intelligible attitude, although, perhaps, 
somewhat unsatisfactory in so far as it may insinuate a 
divorce or antagonism between those various orders of 
enquiry. 

But the physical scientist may also propose to himself 
the much more ambitious aim of giving an adequate and 
ultimate rational explanation of the material world by 
means of his limited stock-in-trade of explanatory notions. 
This, of course, is what the Positivist Philosophy has tried 
to do in offering us its purely mechanical explanation of 
the universe. Should the scientist face this more 
ambitious task, he is conceiving Physical Science in the 
larger Aristotelian sense of a Philosophy of Nature, a 
Cosmology ; and before we can compare his theories with 
the matter-and-form theory of the scholastic, he “‘ will have 
to make up his mind decidedly on ” ether, atoms, corpuscles, 
ions, electrons, modes of energy, electricity, and so forth, 
and tell us what these things are, what exactly he means 
by them, whether they are substances, qualities, modes of 
the same substance or of different substances, and how and 
why they are inter-related.' Father Rickaby tells the 
scholastic he must ‘‘ make up his mind decidedly on 
materia prima.” It is equally incumbent on the non- 
scholastic philosopher of nature to think clearly about the 
ultimate concepts of his own proper theories. And possibly 
when he tries to do so he may find himself in no better 
condition than the scholastic: in no way nearer to a true 
ultimate solution of the problems that surround him. 

To illustrate this let us take one example, that of the 
hypothetical ether—that alternative to actio in distans, 


seems most likely to lead to discovery of further facts. They are working 
hypotheses, not unfounded in the past, full of promise for the future. But 
in the future they may be discarded, or other colligations, tying together 
new discoveries, will help the inquirer to still further research. Even to the 
end of time the ultimate nature of things seems likely to remain a mystery. 
Who shall finally say what is electricity or what is life ? ” 
7 Cf. infra, p. 469. 
2H 
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which has proved such a fertile source of speculation and 
discovery in modern science. The author of a recently 
published, very excellent and useful volume on The Revival 
of Scholastic Philosophy, Dr. L. J. Perrier, raises some 
important questions in reference thereto :— 


“There seems . . . to be not the slightest doubt as to the existence 
of the ether. But if we advance one step further and try to investigate its 
inherent constitution, we will find ourselves involved in darkness and con- 
demned to nescience. 

“Some physicists have regarded the ether as composed of minute 


particles, of a sort of atoms, infinitesimal in comparison with those of ordinary 
atoms, but still atoms.” ! 


He mentions Lord Kelvin, Whetham, Herbert Spencer, 
Veronnet, as supporting this view.” Then, remarking rightly 
that “‘as an explanation of distance action, ether, thus 
understood, simply shifts the question,’ he continues :— 


“The opposite view, more generally maintained nowadays, is thaf 


ether is not composed of atoms separated by void space, but is itsel 
absolutely continuous.” 


Quoting Larmor and Lodge in favour of this conception, 
Dr. Perrier passes from actio in distans to point out the other 
horn of the dilemma ; the difficulty (or impossibility ?) of 
motion in a continuous medium :— 


“If ether be perfectly continuous, it must be incomparably more solid 
than any other object. That this is not the case is almost an evident truth, 
inasmuch as if ether were endowed with such a degree of solidity it is incon- 
ceivable how movement in it would be possible. 

“‘ Modern physicists reply to this objection by saying that we must not con- 
ceive ether as an ordinary material substance. ‘ The properties of ether,’ says 
Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘ must be somewhat different from those of ordinary matter.’ 
We doubt whether this remark will seem convincing. Ether is either material 
or itis not. If it is material, it must be, like matter, composed of particles— 
either continuous or discrete—and the laws which apply to matter in general 
must apply to it also. If, on the other hand, it is not material, it is incon 
ceivable that it may act upon matter or be a connecting link between atoms.” 


The fact is, of course, that ether must be conceived to 
have at least some analogies with ordinary matter, to 


1P. 103. 


* Mendeléef also regards the ether as non-continuous or atomic, as “a 
definite form of matter,’ whose atomic weight would be about one-millioneth 
that of hydrogen.—Duncan, The New Knowledge, pp. 250-1. Cf. p. 185 
for the ether conceived as a “ frictionless fluid.” 
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resemble the latter in some properties, to some extent; 
otherwise it would be a useless postulate, for no intelligible 
functions could be hypothetically ascribed to it. Further- 
more, contradictory properties may not be ascribed to it; 
it must be conceived either as absolutely continuous or as 
porous: a scientific hypothesis must be self-consistent. 
Perhaps it is neither absolutely continuous nor composed 
of non-contiguous atoms or particles, but partially con- 
tinuous—after the rough analogy of a sponge. 

Anyhow, enough has been said to show that the 
possibility of motion in a continuous medium is a difficulty 
as well as actio in distans, and that if there is some in- 
definiteness among scholastics in regard to materia prima, 
neither are scientists quite definite about the ether. It is 
universally conceived as a something extended in space: 
in this, at least, its mode of existence is material. But it 
is only when the possibility of its vibrations and wave 
motions comes to be analysed that we begin to feel how 
little we know about it: to use Father Rickaby’s words 
in another context,' “ the difficulty grows upon you as vou 
think of it.” 


II. 


We have glanced at the matter-and-form theory and at 
the modern ether hypothesis merely to illustrate one of the 
points of contact between Scholasticism and Modern 
Thought. The very recent discoveries of the Réontgen 
and Becquerel rays and of radio-activity have led to the 
conception of an electrical theory of matter which bids fair 
to revolutionise physical science: with its development 
chemical atomism as an ultimate explanation of the con- 
stitution of matter will soon appear almost as antiquated 
as the theory of the four elements. But in this newest 
theory, no less than in the older ones, there is much need 
for greater clearness of thought. Itis certainly not ultimate ; 
for it does not attempt, at least explicitly, to put its 
concepts into the categories of substance, quality, causality, 
&c.2 The modern scientist or philosopher may, perhaps, 
demur to being requested or expected to follow out his 


' Op. cit., p. 5—the Universals’ Problem. 
> Cj. supra, p. 466, and note 2; 
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theories into such ultimate categories. But he must do 
so if he is to reach a fundamental rational conception of the 
nature and significance of the universe. 

According to Father Rickaby, “‘ The idealism of our day 
abolishes substance or permanent being altogether, and 
recognises accident, not as anything permanently ‘ in- 
hering’ (for there is nothing left to inhere in), but as a 
fleeting ‘ state of consciousness.’”’’ But as well might a 
person try to rid himself of his reason itself as of the dis- 
tinction between substance and accident. As long as he 
retains the use of the former he cannot escape admitting 
the latter. He may call substance by other names, and 
flatter himself that he has exorcised it from his philosophy ; 
but in vain. Even should he resolve all reality into “‘ states 
of consciousness,’ the inevitable duality is still there: 
** consciousness’ as substance, and its ‘‘ states ”’ as accidents. 
No; the supposition that modern philosophy has abandoned 
the scholastic “substance” or really declared it to be 
** unknowable ” is simply due to a misunderstanding about 
terminology.? And this remark is of very wide application. 
If ‘‘ it is difficult for our minds to see the points at issue” * 
in the scholastic disputes of the Middle Ages, it is not 
because those “ points at issue” are different from the 
points debated in the philosophies of the present day. 
The problems are identical: only the view-points from 
which they are approached and the terms in which they are 
expressed are different. And it is open to question whether 
this difference quite justifies Father Rickaby’s remark that 
the ‘‘ gauge on which the medizval mind ran was not our 
modern gauge.”* Neither man’s reasoning faculty nor the 
problems it has to grapple with have changed essentially 
from the thirteenth century to the twentieth. No doubt there 
are very many and very essential differences in thought and 
view between current scholasticism and other modern 
systems. But before we can find out how far we agree 
and how far we differ, we must thoroughly understand the 
thought underlying our respective terminologies. 


1 Op. cit., p. 13. 

* Cf. Mercier, Ontologie, 3rd edit., 1902, pp. 262, sqq. 
* Rickaby, op. cit., p. 12. 

* Ibid. 
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“Scholastic and modern philosophy differ in their orientation. . . 
Scholasticism is ever referring to God, modern philosophy has for its centre 
man. In which particular, perhaps, it may be found that modern philosophy 
stands to Scholasticism as geocentrism to heliocentrism in astronomy.” ! 


And again :— 
“There are clear fixed principles which, living in no age of the world, 
would St. Thomas ever unsay . . . he would be no friend to the Kantian, the 


Neo-Kantian, the Hegelian synthesis. Between Hegel and St. Thomas, between 
Kantism and Scholasticism, there is a truceless war. They cannot amalga- 
mate, there is no via media between them, their first principles * are in mutual 
contradiction, they will never ‘ meet in a higher unity.’ Neo-Thomism.. . 
must be dualist, it cannot bear any tincture of Idealism, Monism, 
Pantheism. Its God must be a transcendent God, ‘ high above all nations 
and His glory above the heavens.’ He must be a Creator and His creative 
act must be a free act. He must be one and the same, complete in Himself 
whether the world exists or not. There must be no being anywhere that is 
not of Him. ... This philosophy is extremely unpopular in the world at 
present. Scholasticism, however, cannot court popularity by foreswearing 
itself. If you are a Monist, then you are not a Thomist, nor a Scotist, nor 
even a Terminist. You are outside the School.” * 


Even so; but admitting fundamental divergencies, 
let us also recognise and welcome the scattered portions 
of man’s heritage of truth in whatsoever system we find 
them. Let us discriminate truth from error before we 
condemn. And while welcoming whatever of truth there 
is in other systems, let us emphasise the greater and richer 
truth of our own ; for most current systems are fragmentary, 
while Scholasticism is a full philosophy: and the whole 
truth has a harmonious beauty which must appeal to the 
truth-seeking and truth-loving mind. 

That Kant and Hegel rule the intellectual world with 
undisputed sceptre; that scholasticism is so very un- 
popular ; that it is still a merely clerical philosophy ; that 
it has yet to be laicised and to permeate and influence the 
culture of the century,‘ are statements that may be fairly 
called into question. Is the educated world satisfied with 


' Op. cit., p. 79. 

2 Rather their conclusions? Contradictory “first” principles cannot 
be really first. Whatever truths or positions are admitted in common by 
two conflicting philosophies must serve as the first principles or starting- 
points of comparison and discussion between them. 

* Pp. 94, 95. 

* CH. op. cit., pp. 85-102. 
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current non-scholastic philosophies ? Does not its shifting, 
unsteady, discontented attitude towards them bear witness 
to the contrary? And has not Scholasticism already 
influenced, profoundly and beneficially influenced, educated 
thought in Belgium, in Germany, in France, in Italy, in 
America? Isit notin honour already ina goodly number of 
universities and respected in many more? Is there any 
reason to doubt the salutary, bracing influence it will have 
on Irish culture at the teaching centres of the two new 
universities which are just now opening the long-closed 
avenues of learning to the Irish people ? 

Of course the “ golden wisdom” (aurea sapientia) of 
scholasticism must be presented to those who seek for it, 
in a suitable and attractive setting, if it is to have the 
widespread effects we hope for on the culture of the rising 
generations ; and Father Rickaby can scarcely be serious 
in suggesting that we should determine whether Scholas- 
ticism will ‘ ever overleap the walls of the Seminaries .. . 
take a hold upon the universities . . . [and] . . . colour, 
as Kant and Hegel at this day colour, the thought of the 
writers in our magazines,’ by sending the “* ordinary 
educated man” to spend “ a week with St. Thomas, Duns 
Scotus, and Suarez.” Nor does he believe in such a method 
himself, for to the ordinary man “ Scholastic tomes are only 
less archaic than Babylonian bricks.” * No; if Scholasticism 
is to influence modern thought, it must be a Neo-Scholas- 
ticism. It must be modernised—i.e., purged of medieval 
errors, reformed, supplemented, extended, harmonised with 
modern science, presented in intelligible language to the 
youth of our day. It will be all the better of such renova- 
tion; it will bear it and profit by it. For, as Father 
Rickaby well remarks, “‘ It is a product of human reason, 
like any other philosophy. It has not come down from 
heaven, but man made it, and man may change it... . 
Hence there is no impiety in the idea of a Neo-Scho- 
lasticism.”’ * 

** Neo-Scholasticism will require great leaders; or if 
the age of great personalities be for ever past, then the 
organised co-operation of many ordinary men in all seats 
of learning, knowing one another, and acting together. 


' Pp. 89, 90. > P. 91. 
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Nothing great will be done by spasmodic efforts: nothing 
will be achieved by second-rate minds working in 
isolation.” * 

The idea of co-operation is a golden one, and eminently 
practical. To co-operation is due the world-wide repute 
of the Louvain Philosophical Institute. The great leader 
may perhaps come, but we cannot afford to wait for him. 
There is much valuable work in the cause of Truth—which 
is the cause of humanity—that we, ordinary men with 


second-rate minds and under, might accomplish by co- 
operation. 


P. Correy. 











Che Biblical Commission and the First 
Chree Chapters of Genesis. 


Dr CHARACTERE Historico Trrum Priorum CAPITUM 
GENESEOS. 


I. Utrum varia systemata exegetica, quae ad excluden- 
dum sensum litteralem historicum trium priorum capitum 
libri Geneseos excogitata et scientiae fuco propugnata sunt, 
solido fundamento fulciantur ? 

Resp.—Negative. 

II. Utrum non obstantibus indole et forma historica libri 
Geneseos, peculiari trium priorum capitum inter se et cum 
sequentibus capitibus nexu, multiplici testimonio Scriptu- 
rarum tum veteris tum novi Testamenti, unanimi fere 
sanctorum Patrum sententia ac traditionali sensu, quem, ab 
Israelitico etiam populo transmissum, semper _ tenuit 
Ecclesia, doceri possit, praedicta tria capita Geneseos 
continere non rerum vere gestarum narrationes, quae 
scilicet obiectivae realitati et historicae veritati respon- 
deant ; sed vel fabulosa ex veterum populorum mythologiis 
et cosmogoniis deprompta et ab auctore sacro, expurgato 
quovis polytheismi errore, doctrinae monotheisticae accom- 
modata ; vel allegorias et symbola, fundamento obiectivae 
realitatis destituta, sub historiae specie ad religiosas et 
philosophicas veritates inculcandas proposita; vel tandem 
legendas ex parte historicas et ex parte fictitias ad 
animorum instructionem et aedificationem libere com- 
positas ? 

Resp.—Negative ad utramque partem. 

Ill. Utrum speciatim sensus litteralis historicus vocari 
in dubium possit, ubi agitur de factis in eisdem capitibus 
enatratis, quae christianae religionis fundamenta attingunt, 
uti sunt, inter caetera, rerum universarum creatio a Deo 
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facta in initio temporis; peculiaris creatio hominis ; 
formatio primae mulieris ex primo homine ; generis humani 
unitas ; originalis protoparentum felicitas in statu iustitiae, 
integritatis et immortalitatis ; praeceptum a Deo homini 
datum ad eius obedientiam probandam ; divini praecepti, 
diabolo sub serpentis specie suasore, transgressio; pro- 
toparentum deiectio ab illo primaevo innocentiae statu ; 
nec non Reparatoris futuri promissio ? 

Resp.—Negative. 

IV. Utrum in interpretandis illis horum capitum 
locis, quos Patres et Doctores diverso modo intellexerunt, 
quin certi quippiam definitique tradiderint, liceat, salvo 
Keclesiae iudicio servataque fidei analogia, eam quam 
quisque prudenter probaverit, sequi tuerique sententiam ? 

esp.—Affirmative. 

V. Utrum omnia et singula, verba videlicet et phrases, 
quae in praedictis capitibus occurrunt, semper et necessario 
accipienda sint sensu proprio, ita ut ab eo discedere nun- 
quam  liceat, etiam cum locutiones ‘ipsae manifesto 
appareant improprie, seu metaphorice vel anthropomor- 
phice, usurpatae, et sensum proprium vel ratio tenere 
prohibeat vel necessitas cogat dimittere ? 

Resp.—Negative. 

VI. Utrum, praesupposito litterali et historico sensu, 
nonnullorum locorum eorumdem capitum interpretatio 
allegorica et prophetica, praefulgente sanctorum Patrum et 
Ecclesiae ipsius exemplo, adhiberi sapienter et utiliter 
possit ? 

Resp.—Affirmative. 

VII. Utrum, cum in conscribendo primo Geneseos capite 
non fuerit sacri auctoris mens intimam adspectabilium 
rerum constitutionem ordinemque creationis completum 
scientifico more docere, sed potius suae genti tradere 
notitiam popularem, prout communis sermo per ea ferebat 
tempora, sensibus et captui hominum accommodatam; sit 
in horum interpretatione adamussim semperque investi- 
ganda scientifici sermonis proprietas ? 

Resp.—Negative. 

VIII. Utrum in illa sex dierum denominatione atque 
distinctione, de quibus in Geneseos capite primo, sumi 
possit vox Yém (dies), sive sensu proprio pro die naturali, 
sive sensu improprio pro quodam temporis spatio, deque 
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huiusmodi questione libere inter exegetas disceptare 
liceat ? 

Resp.—Affirmative. 

Die autem 30 Iunii anni 1909, in audientia ambobus 
Ris Consultoribus ab actis benigne concessa, Sanctissimus 
praedicta responsa rata habuit ac publici iuris fieri mandavit. 


Romae, die 30 Iunii 1909. 


FuLcRANvs Vicourovx, P.S.S. 
LAURENTIUS [ANssENS, O.B.S. 
L.K S. 














Rew Books. 


The One Volume Bible Commentary. Edited by J. R. Dummelow, M.A. 
Large 8vo. Pp. cliii + 1092. Macmillan & Co. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 


The editor of this remarkable effort is to be congratulated on having 
succeeded in gathering into one fairly handy volume such a vast amount 
of up-to-date information on the Bible. The work is, of course, not intended 
for scholars, but meant to meet the wants of the ordinary Bible reader, yet 
many of the general articles which take up the first 150 pages may be read 
with interest by anyone. The work is written by Protestants for Protestants, 
and hence it is unnecessary to say that it contains many things to which a 
Catholic must take exception. Nor must he take exception only to what it 
contains, but also to some of its omissions, for, like the Revised Version, 
it has not even a reference to the Deutero-canonical parts of the Old Testament. 

As generally happens in works to which many authors have contributed, 
the contributions in the present instance are of very unequal value. It isa pity 
that neither the general articles nor the commentaries upon the different 
books are signed. It is true the names of the various contributors are given 
at the beginning of the work, but then one is not able to fasten responsibility 
for any particular article or commentary on a particular individual, and 
there is no doubt that the absence of such responsibility does not tend to 
promote scrupulous accuracy. Still, as we are dealing with a book meant 
for popular use, we must not be too exacting, and perhaps we ought to be 
satisfied with the responsibility necessarily attaching to the editor. 

The general articles deal with the larger questions suggested by the Bible, 
Thus, there is an article dealing with the general introduction to the Bible, 
and another containing an introduction to the Pentateuch; then there are 
articles on the Creation Story and Science, on Genesis and the Babylonian 
inscriptions, on the Heathen Religions referred to in the Bible, on the 
Messianic hope, on the life of Jesus Christ, on the Synoptic problem, on 
miracle, on the Atonement, on Inspiration. In all, there are twenty-nine 
such articles, averaging in length about five pages. In the Introduction 
to the Pentateuch the Mosaic authorship is rejected ; on the Synoptic problem 
the priority of St. Mark’s Gospel is stoutly defended, and while oral tradition 
is allowed to have probably exercised some influence over the composition 
of the Synoptics, the resemblances are held to be altogether too close to 
allow us to suppose that the principal common source was mere oral tradition. 
The articles on Christ’s Person, on Miracle, on the Resurrection are sound 
and, as far as they go, satisfastory. 

The notes in the commentary are necessarily very brief, but very many of 
them will be of great service to the ordinary Protestant reader. On St. 
Matthew i. 25 one is pained as well as surprised to find it admitted that, after 
the birth of Jesus, Joseph and Mary may have lived together as man and 
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wife. Again, on St. John ii. 4, the old exploded view that Jesus rebukes His 
mother, is coolly set forth. On St. John v. 39, the old rendering, “ Search 
the Scriptures,” which for long did duty as the battle cry of Bible readers, 
is amended, after the Revised Version, into “Ye search.” The Lucan 
authorship and the historical value of the Acts are maintained. The Pauline 
authorship of thirteen Epistles is defended, but the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is held not to be his. 

I have said enough to give the reader a general idea of this remarkable 
work, which is really a triumph of condensation. The seven maps, bound 
into the volume at the end, add greatly to its usefulness for the ordinary 
reader. J. MacRory. 





L’ Evangile. Synopse, Vie de Notre-Seigneur, Commentaire. Par Abbé 
Verdunoy. 12mo. Pp. xx + 380, avec 1 carte et 2 plans. Paris: 
Lecoffre. Price, 3 fr. 50. 


Abbé Verdunoy begins with a Table des Matiéres, in which he gives what 
he considers to be the chronological sequence of the events of Christ’s life, 
the passages from the different Gospels bearing upon each incident being 
indicated at the same time in parallel columns. Then follows an Introduc- 
tion of some thirty pages, touching briefly the nature of inspiration, the 
Synoptic problem, and the composition and character of the individual 
Gospels. The body of the work is made up for the most part of the text of 
the Gospels, which is given in full in small type, but after each section of the 
text some notes are added, which, though often too meagre, are always, as 
far as they go, judicious and helpful. The author tells us in his preface 
that it has been his aim to teach Christians to read the Gospel, to enable them 
to relish and realise these unique pages, and to that end to point out the real 
bond that exists between the different fragments, and throw light upon the 
obscure passages of a work written nineteen centuries ago by men who differed 
from us in time and race and country. Let us hope that an aim so com- 
prehensive and praiseworthy may be attained even partially. 

There is not very much in the work that calls for any special notice. 
Generally speaking, it proceeds upon traditional lines, and in the case of 
serious difficulties suggests briefly the various methods of solution that at 
one time or another have found favour among Catholics. The present form 
of the Synoptic Gospels, with their striking similarities accompanied by 
equally striking divergences, is held to be due most probably, not to the 
literary dependence of the later Evangelists upon the earlier nor to the use 
of a common written source or sources, but to the form of the early preaching, 
which was pr or to any written Gospel: “ La catéchése orale a été donnée, 
répétée, tantét dans les memes termes, tantét en termes différents; les 
premiers receuils écrits ont conservé similitudes et divergences, qui ensuite 
ont passé dans nos évangiles ” (p. 11). 

Abbé Verdunoy, while rightly admitting that the Fourth Gospel is per- 
meated with a certain symbolism, has no hesitation about maintaining its 
historicity. He holds, however, that the distinctive character of Our Lord’s 
discourses in the Fourth Gospel cannot be explained by any mere adaptation 
to the needs or claims of Jerusalem and its doctors, but must be sought in 
the fact that St. John abridged the discourses very considerably, and in doing 
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so threw them into his own distinctive style. ‘But it may well be 
doubted whether such a view removes all difficulty. Whatever liberty in 
abridging we may suppose in St. John he must have retained Christ’s leading 
thoughts, and it is these, more than the style, that constitute the peculiarity 
of the discourses of the Fourth Gospel. 

The view put forward in regard to Gospel quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment seems too loosely expressed. “ For the rest,” we read, “ let us not seek 
here for literal citations (he means quotation of passages in their literal sense) ; 
for St. Matthew and his contemporaries, the Old Testament refers in its 
entirety to the Messiah; every time, therefore, that they find a passage or 
even a word capable of being adapted to a fact in the life of Christ, they take 
it as a prophecy of this fact without troubling themselves much as to the 
real sense ” (p. 15). Whatever may be thought about the sense in which 
some few passages of the Old Testament are cited in the Gospels, the 
above cannot be regarded as a just description of the Evangelists’ general 
method of quotation. Again, I could wish that the author had been 
more explicit in regard to his view of inspiration. On page 5 he quotes 
Fr. Prat as saying that God teaches all that is taught in the Bible, but He 
teaches only what is taught by the sacred writer, and the latter teaches only 
what he intends to teach. He then proceeds to say: ‘‘ This remark, which is 
fundamental, explains certain divergences met with among the Evangelists. 
Thus Jesus cures, according to St. Matthew, two blind men when leaving 
Jericho; according to St. Mark, one blind man when leaving; according to 
St. Luke, one blind man when entering; SS. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
while they all preserve the essential words, do not report in the same terms 
the words of consecration of the chalice; the Synoptics say that Our Lord 
died on the Paschal Day; St. John, on the morrow. Similarly, the circum- 
stances of the Resurrection and the apparitions that followed are not identical 
in the four Evangelists. All these pages, all these details are inspired, all 
are true in the sense in which the writers recorded them. We may note, more- 
over, that there is question only of details of the smallest importance” (p.5). 

I confess I find it hard to understand what exactly is here meant. Is it 
meant that St. John, for instance, really differs from the Synoptists as to the 
day of Christ’s death, but does not teach the difference, or that 8S. Matthew 
and Luke really differ as to the blind men, but that one or other or both do 
not intend to teach what they state? This must be the meaning, I think ; 
but then what is the use of saying that all these details are not only inspired 
but also true in the sense in which they were recorded? There cannot be 
truth in regard to details, about which the sacred author did not intend to 
teach anything. The fact seems to be that Abbé Verdunoy regards inspira- 
tion as quite compatible with inaccuracies as to minor details. This is hinted 
in the close of the extract just given, and appears clearly from a passage on 
pp. 11-12, where, after discussing the origin of the Synoptics, he says: “In 
any case and whatever hypothesis we adopt, let us renounce henceforth the 
harmonistic methods by which it was long attempted to reconcile the diver- 
gences, and let us not demand from the Evangelists a minute exactness in 
details, which was quite foreign to the literary habits of their time.” He 
therefore supposes the Evangelists not to be minutely exact. But how, 
then, can it be said that all the details are true in the sense in which the 
Evangelists recorded them? I suppose that the answer would be that where 
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there is inexactness the Evangelists are not teaching anything. Such a view 
of the Gospel details has not been condemned by the Church, but it seems 
to be opposed to the teaching of Leo XIII. Abbé Verdunoy is a Canon of 
the Diocese of Dijon, and his work bears the Imprimatur of the Bishop of the 
Diocese. J. MacRory. 





The Dates of Genesis. A Comparison of the Biblical Chronology with that of 
other Ancient Nations. With an Appendix on Chronological Astronomy. 
By Rev. F. A. Jones. 12mo. Pp. 333. London: The Kingsgate 
Press. 1909. Price, 5s. net. 


This is a work of very considerable research, and hence, though written 
in a popular style, not likely to be duly appreciated except by experts. The 
main contention of the work is that the Bible does supply us with a chron- 
ology of the ancient world, and that this chronology is substantially correct. 
As is well known, there are three versions of the dates of Genesis, the Hebrew, 
Septuagint, and Samaritan, and our author maintains that the Hebrew 
version, on the basis of which we are accustomed to reckon some 4,000 years 
before Christ, is much more trustworthy than either of the other two, which 
are held to depend more or less upon Manetho. To the objections raised 
against the chronology of the Bible by archeology and other sciences, he 
replies by going minutely into much of the alleged evidence and showing that 
it lacks force to shake his conclusions. He reminds us that a new edition of 
the Catalogue of Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum 
was published last year, in which all dates before 2500 B.C. are withdrawn 
on the ground of uncertainty pertaining to the famous Nabonidus inscription. 
He freely admits that certain archeological remains, as, for instance, those 
of Nippur and Tello, belong to a time earlier than the date he assigns to the 
flood, but he urges that it has yet to be proved that all such remains are not 
antediluvian. 

He contends that the Babylonian chronology proves on examination 
to be almost identical with that of Genesis, and makes a close scrutiny of 
both for the purpose of proving that the Bible chronology is not derived from 
the Babylonian. The chronologies of India and China too, though commonly 
regarded as dealing with almost infinite aeons of time, are examined and 
adduced in support of the Hebrew dates of Genesis. Much stress is laid 
by the author upon the fact that all the ancient chronologies converge upon 
practically the same period—about the middle of the third milennium B.C.,— 
for the great catastrophe known to us as the deluge. Two chapters are 
devoted to Egyptian chronology, and towards the close of them our author 
writes :—“ Nowhere have such claims been made for a remote antiquity 
inconsistent with the dates of Genesis as in the Egyptian department of 
archeology, but little by little these claims have been abated till it only 
needs the frank abandonment of the very deceptive system of Manetho, 
as interpreted, to set Egyptologists free to discover the truth. That the 
truth in Egypt will prove in complete harmony with that which may be 
demonstrated elsewhere, we may be quite sure. It would be saying too much 
to assert that Egypt fully confirms the dates of Genesis, but, at least, we 
have shown a possible and even a probable agreement, supported by ancient 
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testimony, and not actually contradicted by the monuments” (p. 223). The 
author carefully shows that certain widely-accepted conclusions of “ Biblical 
Critics”’ are contradicted by the universal testimony of ancient literature and 
remains, which witness to the fact that Monotheism preceded Polytheism in the 
history of religion. There is no doubt that very many of the arguments 
usually adduced against what is called the Bible chronology proceed upon the 
assumption of the slow evolution of man from the savage state, an assump- 
tion which is in direct conflict not only with the account in Genesis, but with the 
teaching of Christ on the social conditions of the earliest times (Matt. xix. 4-8). 
It will take some time for even experts to pronounce a judgment on the 
worth of Mr. Jones’ arguments. Meantime, there is no reason why we should 
pin our faith to any chronology of the Bible. If science ever place beyond 
any possible question the much greater age of man on the earth than Genesis 
would at first sight seem to admit, I believe the text of Genesis can be 
explained in accordance with it. For if we must admit lacunae in the 
genealogies of our Lord in the New Testament, as we certainly must, for 
instance in St. Matt. i. 8, there may also be lacunae in the genealogies of 
Genesis. That the age of each parent is given in Genesis at the time when 
he is said to have begotten the next in the list is no objection to our view, 
for if St. Matthew could represent Joram as begetting Ozias when in reality 
it was only the great grandfather of Ozias he begot, why might not Seth 
(Gen. v. 6) be said to have lived 105 years and begotten Enos, when in reality 
it was some progenitor of Enos who was begotten at that time? But if such 
gaps are possible in the genealogical lists of Genesis, then there is, properly 
speaking, no Bible chronology, and many more generations than those men- 
tioned in the Sacred Text may have intervened between Adam and Jesus 
Christ. But, whatever may be thought of this possible avenue of retreat, 
Mr. Jones’ contribution to the question of Bible chronology is fresh and 
scholarly, and we heartily commend it to our readers. J. MacRory. 





Die Menschenopfer der alten Hebraer und der benachbarten Volker. Ein 
Beitrag zur alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte. Von P. Dr. Evaristus 
Mader, 8.D.8., Professor der Exegese am Priesterseminar zu Tivoli 
(Rom.). (Biblische Studien, XIV., 5 u. 6 Heft.). Freiburg: Herdersche 
Verlagshandlung. 8vo. Pp.xx + 188. 1909. Price, M.5.60. 


This is an inquiry regarding the human sacrifices of the Old Testament, 
and an attempt to answer the question, so important in the history of religion, 
whether human sacrifice was a species of worship sanctioned by.God Him- 
self or rather a form of idolatry imported into Palestine by the heathen. In 
view of the energetic efforts made by Moses and the Prophets against the 
abomination, it might seem that the first part of the question can be readliy 
answered in the negative. Nevertheless, so many characteristics of Yahve, as 
well as peculiar forms of worship and individual facts in the history of Israel, 
seem to stand in contrast with the Old Testament prohibitions of human 
sacrifice, that Rationalists have advanced the theory that those prohibitions 
are only a late and clumsy fiction of the priests in the time of Josias, and that 
Yahve himself was only an old Semitic fire-god who first developed into 
the sublime Deity of the Prophets in the imagination of the great leaders 
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of Israel. The Hebrews would thus, in the first period of their history, be 
nothing different from the heathen Semites; nay, in comparison with the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, among whom it has been supposed human 
sacrifice did not exist, they would stand on a distinctly lower level of civilisa- 
tion, and the existence of human sacrifice among them would be due, not to 
the influence of heathen idolatry, but to the demand of their own national 
God. 

In combating this Rationalist view, Dr. Mader, in the first part of his work, 
examines and sets forth for the first time all the extra-Biblical parallels which 
are capable of throwing light on the origin, nature, and history of the Hebrew 
worship of Moloch. Through four chapters he inquires into the human 
sacrifices of Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, &c., and establishes their 
relation to the Hebrew cult of Moloch. Some of the results arrived at are 
new and striking; for instance, the inquiry in the first chapter proves that 
for no other people of antiquity is human sacrifice better established than for 
the Egyptians; and this although it has been constantly asserted that no 
trace of such sacrifices can be found among them. Indeed, our author believes 
that there is excellent reason to ascribe the origin of human sacrifice among 
the Hebrews to the Egyptians. He examines, in the fourth chapter, the 
relation between Phcenician idolatry and the cult of Moloch, and opposes 
the view which would derive the Hebrew sacrifice of children from the 
Pheenicians. 

The second part of the work discusses the human sacrifices of the Hebrews 
in their relation to the orthodox worship of Yahve. In the first chapter 
are set forth those characteristics of Yahve which might seem to recall 
Moloch ; the second chapter examines, on the one hand, the alleged divine 
command to offer human sacrifices (Ez. XX., 25 ff., the sacrifice of the first- 
born, &c.), and, on the other, the express prohibitions of such sacrifices in 
the Pentateuch. The last chapter sums up the history of the Hebrew worship 
of Moloch from Abraham to the Babylonian captivity. The conclusion 
resulting from the second part of Dr. Mader’s work is that while, on the one 
hand, the Old Testament religion was inferior to that of the New Testament 
in its ideas of God and the world, on the other, Divine worship in Israel 
can never have been a merely reformed and spiritualised cult of Moloch, 
but already in its earliest stages embraced a world of ideas to which neither 
Babylonians nor Egyptians nor Greeks were ever able to attain, and which 
affords the best proof that special Divine revelation and guidance were 
granted to Israel. J. MacRory. 





The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. V. Diocese—Fathers. London: Caxton 
Publishing Company; New York: Robert Appleton Company. Pp. 
795. Price, 27s. 6d. 


The appearance of the fifth volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia within 
twelve months after the publication of its predecessor bids fair to prove 
that the editors are seriously determined to perform their task with all speed 
compatible with scientific excellence. It often happens that science yields 
to the clamour of the publisher for fresh copy; but the editors of 
the Encyclopedia rarely subordinate learning to any consideration. 
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The present volume begins with “ Diocese” and ends with ‘“‘ The Fathers 
of Mercy.” Within these limits there are many subjects which are of 
interest to students of the sacred sciences in general and to Irish readers 
in particular. 

A. Van Hove opens the fifth volume with an instructive article on “‘ Diocese,” 
from which it appears that at present the Catholic Church throughout the 
world has “9 patriarchates of the Latin, 6 of the Oriental Rites; 6 subur- 
bicarian dioceses; 163 (or 166 with patriarchates of Venice, Lisbon, and 
Goa, in reality archdioceses) archdioceses of the Latin, and 20 of the 
Oriental Rites ; 675 dioceses of the Latin and 52 of the Oriental Rites; 137 
vicariates Apostolic of the Latin, and 5 of the Oriental Rites ; 58 Prefectures 
Apostolic of the Latin Rite; 12 Apostolic delegations; 21 abbeys or pre- 
latures nullius diocesis—i.e., exempt from the jurisdiction of the diocesan 
bishop. There are also 89 titular archdioceses and 432 titular dioceses.” 

Dr. Donnelly, Bishop of Canea, has written an enlightening article on 
** Dublin,” which is illustrated by views of Glendalough; the Pro-Cathedral, 
Marlborough Street ; St. Patrick’s Cathedral (exterior and interior) ; Convent 
of the Sisters of Loretto, Dalkey; Christ Church. The diocese of Dublin 
has one archbishop ; one bishop (of Canea); 74 parishes; 70 parish priests ; 
4 administrators ;. 190 curates, &c.; 9 priests in the diocesan seminary ; 
21 chaplains ; 293 secular clergy ; 247 regular clergy; 193 public churches, 
chapels and oratories; Catholic population, 407,514; non-Catholic popula- 
tion, 112,498. Though the Catholic population is nearly four times as great 
as the non-Catholic population, there are two Protestant Cathedrals in the city 
of Dublin and only a Pro-Cathedral for the Catholics. Though the Protes- 
tants are in possession of Christ Church and St. Patrick’s, they are only 
usurping cuckoos; both Cathedrals were built for Catholic worship, but 
were stolen from Catholics under the safeguards of persecuting laws. Christ 
Church, formerly known as the Holy Trinity Cathedral, was founded in 
1038 by King Sitric II. St. Patrick’s was founded in 1190 by Archbishop 
Comyn, and was made a Cathedral Church by Archbishop Henry de Loundres. 
In 1228 Archbishop Luke succeeded de Loundres, and some of his principal 
works were the re-erection of St. Patrick’s and the addition of the nave to 
Christ Church in its restored condition. At the Reformation the Cathedrals 
were taken from the Catholics; they remain to this day as monuments of 
Protestant bigotry and intolerance. The foundations of the Catholic Pro- 
Cathedral were laid by Dr. Troy, who was Archbishop of Dublin from 1786 
till his death, which occurred in 1823. We hope that before long Catholic 
Dublin will have a Cathedral which will be worthy of the capital of Catholic 
Ireland. 

The article on “ Duns Scotus” has been written by Parthenius Minges, 
O.F.M., 8.T.L., Ph.D., Prefect, Collegio San Bonaventura, Quaracchi, near 
Florence. Having discussed various arguments in favour of the Irish origin 
of the subtle Doctor, the author concludes that the question of Scotus’s 
native land must still be considered an open one. He considers that the 
entry in the Catalogue of the library of St. Francis at Assisi, under date 
1381, is indecisive, though it speaks of the subtle Doctor as “ ex provincia 
Hiberniz.” The arguments from the names “Scotus” and “ Duns” are 
rejected as applying with equal truth to Scotland and Ireland. Local 
traditions are put aside as of unproved antiquity, and epitaphs are rejected 
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as too late and too poetical. Having given a sketch of Scotus’s Philosophy, 
Theology, and teaching on the relations between Philosophy and Theology 
the learned author sums up the character of Scotus as follows :—“ Scotus . 
is a genuine Scholastic philosopher who works out ideas taken from Aristotle, 
St. Augustine, and the preceding Scholastics. He is universally recognised 
as a deep thinker, an original mind, and a sharp critic ; a thoroughly scientific 
man, who without personal bias proceeds objectively, stating his own 
doctrines with modesty and with a certain reserve. It has been asserted 
that he did more harm than good to the Church, and that by his destructive 
criticism, his subtleties, and his barbarous terminology he prepared the ruin 
of Scholasticism, indeed that its downfall begins with him. These accusations 
originated to a great extent in the insufficient understanding or the false 
interpretation of his doctrines. No doubt his diction lacks elegance ; it is 
often obscure and unintelligible ; but the same must be said of many earlier 
Scholastics. Then, too, subtle discussions and distinctions, which to this age 
are meaningless, abound in his works; yet his researches were occasioned 
for the most part by the remarks of other Scholastic philosophers, especially 
Henry of Ghent, whom he attacks perhaps even more than he does St. Thomas. 
But the real spirit of Scholasticism is perhaps in no other Scholastic so pro- 
nounced as in Scotus. In depth of thought, which after all is the important 
thing, Scotus is not surpassed by any of his contemporaries. ... The 
Church has not condemned a single proposition of his; on the contrary, 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception which he so strongly advocated 
has been declared a dogma.” It seems strange that, besides the sentence 
just quoted, the author’s treatment of the connection of Scotus with the 
Immaculate Conception should be confined to the following :—‘ Scotus 
also defends energetically the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. 
All objections grounded on original sin and the universal need of redemption 
are solved.” 

The historical articles on England are by Fr. Thurston and W. 8. Lilly, 
the former treating of pre-Reformation times, and the latter dealing rather 
imperfectly with England since the Reformation. Fr. Thurston has also 
learned articles on Papal Diplomatics; Catholic Directories; Domesday 
Book ; Dominical Letter ; Easter Controversy ; the Elevation ; Encyclical ; 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The articles bearing on questions of Canon Law and Moral Theology are ex- 
cellent as a rule. Fr. Lehmkuhl has a very fine articleon Divorce in Moral 
Theology. He discusses the subject of Christian marriage, which has been 
consummated, under the following heads :—(1) The original indissolubility 
of marriage and its restoration by Christ. (2) Divorce among the Israelites. 
(3) The dogmatic basis and practical application of the complete indissolu- 
bility of consummated marriage within the Catholic Church. (4) Declara- 
tion of nullity. Speaking of non-Christian marriage he discusses the Pauline 
privilege, the Papal authority to dissolve a non-Christian marriage, and the 
dissolution of marriage contracted in infidelity by profession in a religious 
order. In connection with Christian marriage which has not been consum- 
mated, he speaks of dissolution by religious profession and by Papal 
authority. He also discusses questions concerning imperfect divorce or 
separation. It is a pity that the eminent theologian does not discuss the very 
practical question of lawfulness of co-operation with the iniquitous divorce 
laws which prevail in most modern States. 
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It is somewhat surprising that the article on “Espousals” has been 
admitted into an Encyclopedia which rightly claims the merit of scientific 
accuracy. Consider the following statement :—“ In the United States engage- 
ments were, as a rule, not considered effective enough to entail the impediment 
of public honesty which, unless the engagement were properly revoked, would 
render null and void the marriage of either affianced party with a blood 
relation in the first degree of the other party. .’ The plain 
meaning of this text is that if a valid engagement were properly revoked 
the diriment impediment would cease; yet every. theologian knows that 
mere revocation of the engagement does not produce that effect. Again, 
the writer says :—“ As to the obligation of contracting espousals in writing, 
it is to be noted that the law does not concern itself with the promise of 
marriage as a matter of conscience; only with establishing the fact that 
espousals have no legal value and will not be considered in the case of conten- 
tion by ecclesiastical courts, unless they are in writing. Hence, in foro 
interno the Church leaves the matter to the confessor.” A glance at the 
literature which has grown round the decree “ Ne Temere ” would show the 
writer that the best authorities maintain it to be practically certain that the 
new law makes informal espousals invalid im foro interno as well as in foro 
externo. The statement that “ until Easter of 1908, there was no written 
document prescribed for espousals except in Spain” is not historically 
accurate. In Latin America a written document of betrothals has been 
necessary for some years, and the Roman decision concerning the absence 
of this document goes far towards proving that the new universal law annuls un- 
written espousals in foro interno. The writer also says :—‘‘ The document must 
be signed by both parties—man and woman—promising to marry each other 
on or within some definite date.” Where he found this teaching in the decree 
“Ne Temere,” it would be difficult to discover. Evidently the editors were 
in - aaeee when they permitted this article to appear in their valuable 
work. 

The Scriptural and Dogmatic Articles are worthy of the closest study. 
Fr. Gigot on “The Book of Ecclesiasticus” ; Dr. Driscoll on “ Ezechias ”’ ; 
Fr. Gietmann on “ Book of Ecclesiastes” ; Dr. Ladeuze on “ The Epistle 
to the Ephesians ” ; J. Schets on “‘ Ezechiel ” ; and Dr. Souvay on “ Esdras,” 
are all quite at home in the subjects to which they devote attention. Articles 
like those by Dr. Coghlan on “ Dogma” and “ Dogmatic Facts”; by Dr. Toner 
on “ Eschatology ” and “ Extreme Unction”; by Fr. Pope on “ Faith” and 
“ The Rule of Faith,” show that dogmatic subjects have received their due 
share of scientific treatment. 

Amongst the many philosophical articles having a theological bearing, 
those by Dr. Maher, 8.J., on “ The Law of the Conservation of Energy,” 
and by Fr. Wasmann, 8.J., and Fr. Muckermann, 8.J., on “ Evolution,” 
deserve special mention. 

The full page illustrations, the coloured plates, and the maps form 
attractive portions of the volume. J. M. Harry. 





Commentarius i Decretum “‘ Ne Temere.” Ludovicus Wonters, C.SS.R. 
Amstelodami (Amsterdam): C. L. Van Langenhuysen. Pp. 93. Price, 10d. 


We have received for review the second edition of Commentarius in 
Decretum “‘ Ne Temere,” by Fr. Wonters, C.SS.R., the first edition of which 
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has been already noticed in our columns. This second edition treats of many 
questions which were not discussed in the first edition, and the principal one 
of these has reference to the binding force of an oath which has been taken 
to fulfil informal betrothals. Like all the best commentators on the new 
matrimonial legislation, Fr. Wonters holds that informal betrothals as such 
have no binding force in conscience ; and the question then arises whether 
an oath to fulfil such espousals has any force in conscience. Cardinal Gennari 
and Ojetti maintain that such an oath has no binding force, since a contract 
which the positive law invalidates on account of the public good must be 
considered prohibited, and consequently an oath to fulfil it must be regarded 
as invalid. Fr. Wonters points out that such a prohibiting law would give 
occasion to innumerable sins, and in reply to the main question makes a dis- 
tinction. If, he says, the affianced parties intend to take an oath which is 
independent of the validity or invalidity of the contract of espousals, then the 
oath is binding ; but if their intention is merely to back up a contract in so far 
as it is valid and no further, then the oath falls through with the contract. 
In practice he holds that whenever the parties are conscious of the invalidity 
of their betrothals their intention in taking a supplementary oath is to bind 
themselves independently of the contract. He holds, also, that the same 
is true when they are not conscious of the invalidity of their espousals because 
in fact they do not mean to make the obligation of religion depend on the 
obligation of justice. Hence the obligation of religion arising from an oath 
is present even if the contract of espousals be consciously or unconsciously 
invalid. While accepting the distinction made by Fr. Wonters between 
an oath that is dependent on and an oath that is independent of the contract 
of espousals, we find it hard to lay it down as a universal rule that people 
who, unconscious of the invalidity of their betrothals, take a supplementary 
oath mean to take on themselves an independent obligation of religion. At 
times, of course, as circumstances will show, that is the case; but at other 
times, as circumstances will also show, the obligation of religion is merely 
accessory to the contract of espousals, and as such must cease with the 
espousals, If the obligation of fidelity in such a case would be merely 
accessory to the obligation of justice, may not the same hold of the obligation 
of religion ? 

Fr. Wonters also treats in the new edition of the lawfulness of co-operating 
with unlawful marriages by asking and receiving the matrimonial consent. 
He also asks what is to be done if a mixed marriage, for which no dispensa- 
tion has been obtained, is invalid because of the impediment of clandestinity. 
He, moreover, treats fully of delegation under the old and under the new 
legislation. Finally he adds two appendices, of which the first treats of the 
formalities formerly required by clandestinity, and the second of which 
explains what is meant by domicile and quasi-domicile. 

We congratulate the author on the publication of this second edition of 
his very useful commentary. J. M. Harry. 





The Irish Dames of Ypres. By the Rev. Dom Patrick Nolan. Dublin: 
Browne & Nolan. 1908. 

This book, the work of an Irish Benedictine, is one that can be strongly 

recommended. It deals with the foundation and history of the Irish Convent 
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at Ypres, the only Irish abbey of the Order of St. Benedict, and the only 
religious house of any nationality that survived the stormy days of the 
Revolution in the Low Countries. Dom Nolan has consulted all the available 
sources of information on the subject, and has woven the information which 
he collected into a delightful and fascinating narrative. He tells how the 
Abbey was founded in 1665 ; how in 1682 it was acquired for the Irish nation ; 
how in 1686 Abbess Butler, the first Irish Abbess of Ypres, was elected ; how the 
Stuarts befriended the institution and brought some of the community to 
Dublin in 1688 ; and how, after the disastrous defeat at the Boyne, the Dublin 
convent was sacked and the nuns obliged to return once more to Ypres, 
The history of the house at Ypres during the wars of Louis XV. and during 
the French Revolution struggles, and during the nineteenth century (1888), 
is told at length. 

In the second portion of the volume (363-496) many of the letters written 
by Abbess Butler to the members of the Stuart family and many of the letters 
written by members of the exiled Royal Family to members of the community 
are given. Those letters serve to throw a new light on the several points 
in connection with the ecclesiastical history of Ireland at the period and on 
the influence of the Stuarts in the nomination to Irish bishoprics. In the 
appendix are given the inscriptions on the tombstones at Ypres, the will of 
Abbess Butler, and the list of nuns connected with Ypres from its com- 
mencement till 1830. The value of the work is much enhanced by seventeen 
beautifully executed illustrations. 

Dom Nolan writes as an Irishman who has his heart in the subject. His 
book is a valuable contribution to the history of Ireland, especially as regards 
its connection with the Stuart family. It is written with all the care and 
attention to accuracy of detail for which the Benedictine Order has been always 
remarkable. Like the author, we, too, wish that the book may help to 
arouse amongst Irishmen an interest in the venerable Order of St. Benedict. 
Were a few houses of Benedictines established in Ireland, and did they set 
themselves to the scientific study of Irish history, we might have results 
similar to those which have attended their efforts elsewhere. Fortunately 
a beginning has been made by the foundation of a Benedictine house at 
Gorey, Co. Wexford. JaMEs MacCarrrey. 





The Origins of Christianity. By the late Charles Bigg. Edited by T. B. 
Strong. The Clarendon Press. 1909. 


This work was prepared and sent to press by the late Dr. Bigg, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, but before the work of printing 
was begun Dr. Bigg died. The editor has, however, made no changes of 
serious importance. He has contented himself with verifying the references, 
and has allowed the book to appear just as it was written. It is a book of 
513 pages dealing entirely with the history of the Christian body for the first 
three centuries. It treats of the persecution under Nero, Domitian, 
Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Severus, Decius and Diocletian, the 
writings and doctrine of Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, 
Ireneus, Cyprian, Clement of Alexandria and Origen, the errors of the 
Gnostics, the Montanists, the Rationalistic Unitarians, and the Spiritual 
Unitarians, the Foundation of the Church of Rome, the Easter Controversy, 
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the Heathen Notices of Christianity in the second century, the Western 
Anti-Sabellian Theology, and the Church of Antioch. 

The bare enumeration of the principal subjects handled by the author 
is sufficient to show the importance of the work, while at the same time the 
fact that he has allowed himself only such small space for these subjects 
gives an indication of his method of treatment. It is neither a dry scientific 
study nor is it a mere popular handbook. Controversies as to the literature, 
its date and interpretation, are avoided. Dr. Bigg has not attempted to 
define his own position in regard to other writers on the same subject. He 
has not given exhaustive references, but he has set down the results of many 
years of reading, and described the impression which his own independent 
study of the ancient writers has left upon his mind. 

With many of the conclusions of Dr. Bigg no Catholic writer could have 
much sympathy, and with many others few writers of any school of thought 
at the present time would like to express their agreement. Dr. Bigg sets 
down his views on the most difficult questions very often without the shadow 
of an argument to support them, a method of dealing with history which, 
although necessary to a great extent in the lecture hall, is not calculated 
to make a good impression on the outside world. But the style of writing 
is most attractive. A good picture of the early Christian life is drawn by a 
man who was neither too liberal nor too conservative. It is a work which 
should be read by students interested in the early history of the Church. 

James MacCarrrey. 


Die Frauenfrage. Von Viktor Cathrein, S.J. Third Edition. Freiburg 
in Breisgau: Herder. 1909. Pp. viii + 240. Price, 2 M. 40. 


It is not long ago since we reviewed a large work on the Frauenfrage or 
Woman Question, by Father Résler, a German Redemptorist, and now we 
have before us a smaller work on the same subject by the eminent Jesuit 
sociologist, Father Cathrein, who is already well known to English readers. 
Neither of these authors undertakes to settle every detail of the woman 
question as it is agitated in our day, but both wish to bring to bear upon its 
solution those principles of morality and of revealed truth which are overlooked 
by many of those who deal with the subject. In his preface Father Cathrein 
expressly disavows the illusion that the general social question or the woman 
question in particular can be solved axiomatically by the mere enunciation 
of theoretical principles, however incontrovertible these may be; but he 
insists at the same time that in seeking a solution one cannot afford to lose 
sight of fundamental principles and to be guided solely by considerations of 
passing expediency. “ Fortunately,” he continues, “ we Catholics have a fixed, 
clear and well-defined general viewpoint (Weltanschauung) which embraces our 
whole individual and social life, and furnishes us with the clearest and most 
certain principles for solving the entire social problem. The purpose of the 
following pages is to bring together the great leading principles that are 
to guide us in solving the woman question. It is not my purpose to deal in 
detail with all the special problems included under the woman question or 
to write a complete manual on the subject.” 

Conformably to this scope Father Cathrein—after an introductory chapter 
sketching the status of woman in pre-Christian times, under Christianity 
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and among non-Christian peoples, and explaining the origin and status of 
the modern Frauenfrage—goes on in successive chapters to discuss “ The 
Woman and the Family,” “ Woman’s Part as a Breadwinner,” “ Female 
Education and Study,” “The Woman and Politics,” “Charitable Activity 
of Woman”; and in a brief concluding chapter he points out the bearing 
on the woman question of the worship of the Mother of God. 

It is easy to anticipate what, on Christian principles, Father Cathrein 
has to say of woman’s natural destiny to, and place in, family life. The vast 
majority of women are destined for marriage and motherhood, and this 
fundamental fact must always be kept in mind in discussing any particular 
aspect of the Frauenfrage. Once married, of course, the duties of mother- 
hood and of the home take precedence of everything else. In this connection 
interesting statistics are given, from which it appears, for example, that, 
according to the official returns for 1895, 88.25 per cent. of the women of 
Germany between the ages of forty and fifty years were or had been married— 
the corresponding percentage for those over fifty being 89.04, for those between 
thirty and forty 81.50, and according to a later return (1900) for all 
marriageable women (over sixteen) 53.54. These figures illustrate very well 
the above statement as to woman’s natural destiny. . .. Under the bread 
and wage earning question several interesting tables of statistics are also given, 
and these enable one to approach the abstract question of female labour 
or employment with a knowledge of concrete facts and conditions. On the 
abstract question itself Father Cathrein lays down the principle “ that women 
may unhesitatingly be allowed to engage in any industrial or professional 
work for which they possess the requisite capacity, provided the interests 
of morality and the well-being of the family do not stand in the way ” (p. 105). 

On the education of girls, Father Cathrein has many interesting things 
to say, and he goes through the whole curriculum from Kindergarten up to 
University Degrees. He evidently prefers private high schools for girls to 
those set up by the State, and complains of the unfair discrimination against 
the former, on the part of the Prussian authorities especially, as the result of 
which the nuns’ schools are severely handicapped. It is only as a rule the 
daughters of higher and middle class families who can be expected to attend 
these high schools, but he urges that all who can do so ought to give their 
daughters every opportunity of obtaining the highest possible moral and 
intellectual culture, so that they may be fit as wives and mothers to adorn 
their future homes. As regards university education for girls, he advocates 
the principle that they should be admitted to the university courses on 
precisely the same conditions as young men, though in his advice to parents 
he does not, in view of the possible dangers to faith and morals, and of other 
objections, recommend a university course as a good thing for girls generally. 
It is chiefly in the interests of those girls who, as teachers or as members 
of some other profession, have to make or better their living on the strength 
of their university education that he advocates equality of conditions between 
the sexes. 

Regarding the special question which the suffragettes have made their own, 
we will give Father Cathrein’s opinion in his own words :—“ If, then, I am 
to speak from the Catholic standpoint, I must premise that there is no question 
here of a Catholic dogma. The Church has given no definite decision on this 
question, nor is it likely to do so soon. But in my opinion the political 
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emancipation of the woman necessarily leads to consequences which are 
difficult to reconcile with the teaching of the Church regarding the duties 
and relations (Aufgabe und Stellung) of both sexes, especially in family life, 
and for this very reason I believe I ought to declare against this emancipation ” 
(p. 172). We have no space to give the reasons—somewhat lengthy and 
involved—by which this opinion is supported, but readers who are interested 
in the subject may consult the book itself. We would advise Father 
Cathrein, if he has occasion to come to England, to be careful to conceal his 
identity. If the militant suffragettes knew him as the author of such a 
doctrine they would probably give him a rough time. 

There is very little controversial matter in the remaining chapters, and 
their substance can be readily anticipated. The book, on the whole, is 
extremely interesting and very readable, and we can sincerely recommend 
it to all who take an interest in the Frauenfrage. P. J. Toner. 





Histoire Des Dogmes. Tome II. De 8. Athanase 4 S. Augustin. Par J. 
Tixeront. Paris: Victor Lecoffre (J. Gabalda et C*). 1909. Pp. iii 
534 in 12°. Price, 3 fr. 50. 


We are glad to be able to extend to this second volume of M. Tixeront’s 
History of Dogma the same welcome we gave to the first (IRIsH THEOLOGICAL 
QuARTERLY, Jan., 1906). Although the method of treatment is to some 
extent necessarily different on account of the vastly greater abundance of 
the materials to be dealt with and other changed conditions, the same qualities 
which characterise M. Tixeront’s work on the ante-Nicene period are in 
evidence in this volume also—competent scholarship, the objective scientific 
spirit, due perception of order and proportion, a clear and simple style; and 
the result is that we have a compendium of the history of Dogma for the 
period dealt with (318-430) that can be recommended as really excellent. 
The author tells us in the preface that his original intention was to include 
in this volume the whole period from Nicwa to Charlemagne, but every 
critic will agree that he has made a wise choice in reserving the remainder of 
this period for a third volume. 

Our readers will perhaps best understand the plan and contents of this 
volume if we mention the subjects dealt with in the eleven chapters that 
compose it. Chapter I. (pp. 4-18) gives a brief general survey of the Greek 
theology of the fourth century, of the principal schools and persons, and of 
the doctrine held regarding the rule or sources of faith. Chapter II. (pp. 
19-66) gives an account of the Trinitarian heresies of the fourth century, 
and of the definitions of the Church affirming the consubstantiality of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost with the Father. Chapter III. (pp. 67-93) deals 
with the doctrinal controversy against Arianism and Macedonianism as con- 
ducted by St. Athanasius and the Cappadocians, including the special 
question of the procession of the Holy Ghost. Chapter IV. (pp. 94-111) is 
devoted to an exposition of Apollinarianism—the special Christological 
heresy of the fourth century—and its condemnation. Chapter V. (pp. 112- 
132) sketches the doctrinal controversy against Apollinarianism, adding a 


general view of Greek orthodox Christology in the fourth century. Chapter 
VI. (pp. 133-201) summarises fourth century Greek theology on other than 
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Trinitarian and Christological questions—angelology, anthropology, soterio- 
logy, ecclesiology, sacramentology, mariology, eschatology. Chapter VII. 
(pp. 202-221) turns aside to study specially the theology of fourth century 
Syriac writers—Aphraates and St. Ephrem. Chapter VIII. (pp. 222-250) 
treats of heresies peculiar to the West in the fourth century—Donatism, 
Priscillianism, the errors of Helvidius, Bonosus, Jovinian, Vigilantius. Chapter 
IX. (pp. 251-353) is devoted to a general but comprehensive study of the 
Latin theology of the fourth century, covering all the subjects already 
mentioned. Chapter X. (pp. 354-435) is devoted specially to the theology 
of St. Augustine, considered apart from the Pelagian controversy, and 
Chapter XI. (pp. 436-513) deals in particular with St. Augustine and 
Pelagianism. A useful analytical Index is added. P. J. Toner. 


The Doctrine of the Last Things: Jewish and Christian. By Rev. W. O. E. 
Oesterley, D.D. London: John Murray. 1908. Pp. xv + 229. Price, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The writer tells us in his prefatory note that “ the following pages are not 
intended for scholars ; they are written, in the first place, for the large number 
of clergy whose manifold parochial duties make it impossible for them to find 
the requisite time for investigating the subject at first hand themselves, 
and who, nevertheless, desire to have, in succinct form, an outline of some 
of the main elements of eschatology as they existed in pre-Christian times. 

In the second place the writer has had in mind that large and increas- 
ing body of lay men and women who are deeply interested in the theological 
thought of the day, and who may desire to have some insight into one of the 

various New Testament problems which are exercising the minds of scholars 
at the present day.” Yet, notwithstanding its practical and popular scope, 
Dr. Oesterley’s work possesses no inconsiderable scientific value, and scholars 
may find it useful to consult it. Its purpose is not to give a full and 
systematic exposition of Jewish, and still less of Christian, eschatology, 
but to exhibit in an orderly way, and with sufficient fullness of quotation 
and reference, certain leading eschatological truths which are prominent in 
the New Testament, and were anticipated more or Jess clearly in the Old 
Testament, and in extra-canonical Jewish literature. Hence the greater part 
of the volume is taken up with the Jewish anticipations of Christ’s teaching 
as found in the Old Testament itself (Chapters II. and III.), and in the 
Apocalyptic (Chapters IV.-VI.) and the Rabbinical literature (Chapter VII.). 
The four principal headings under which such anticipations are grouped 
are :—(1) The Signs that Precede the End; (2) the Advent of the Judge ; 
(3) the Judgment on the Wicked; (4) the Blessedness of Righteous. But 
other headings appear, as (5) the Gathering of the Gentiles; (6): the 
Ingathering of Israel; (7) the Resurrection of the Dead; (8) the Advent 
of the Messiah; (9) the Messianic Banquet; (10) the Appearance of Elias, 
the Forerunner ; and it is easy to imagine what a wealth of material bearing 
on these several points the author is able to gather from canonical and extra- 
canonical Jewish literature. He has arranged his material in a skilful way 
so as to emphasise the closeness of the analogy between Christ’s teaching 
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and that of His predecessors, but without failing, where needful, to call 
attention \to some important corrections and developments. In the final 
chapters he goes on to present, for the most part in the words of the Gospels, 
Christ’s own teaching on those various points, beginning with an elucidation 
of His use of the term “Son of Man.” On cursory reading there is only 
one passage we have noted as clearly calling for rejection—viz., the statement 
(p. 186) that “according to the Gospel teaching it is only the Righteous 
who are to share in the Resurrection.” That the wicked are to appear visibly 
at the general judgment to receive their sentence of condemnation is clearly 
taught in the Gospels, and this clearly implies a resurrection, though, of 
course, not a resurrection to glory. If Christ sometimes refers only to the 
glorious resurrection of the just, this implies no denial of a different kind of 
resurrection for the wicked. P. J. Toner. 





Les Deux Aspects de ’ Immanence et le Probléme Religieux. Par Ed. Thamiry, 
Professeur & la Faculté de Théologie de Lille. Paris: Blond et C® 
1908. Pp. xxxiii + 308. 


This volume is a valuable contribution to Catholic Apologetics, and will 
be found useful by all who wish to get a clear grasp of the real issue involved 
in the much talked of modern philosophy of immanence. The issue is one 
of the old but ever new problems which philosophers in every age have to 
answer; and, broadly speaking, only one of two answers is possible: either 
the world as we know it, including ourselves, is self-sufficient and self- 
explanatory, or it requires, to account for its existence and activities, a supra- 
mundane Being, distinct from itself, and on whom it is dependent—viz., 
the God of Christian theism. The first alternative may be expressed in an 
almost infinite variety of forms, according to the particular style of phrase- 
ology that may happen to be fashionable for the moment, but, leaving aside 
cases where men setting out to be philosophers lose their way in a mental 
fog, the alternative to Christian theism is bound to work out ultimately 
into some recognisable form of Pantheism. The human mind cannot help 
seeking some ultimate explanation of the universe, and if a personal God 
is denied, this means that the universe must take the place which Christian 
theism assigns to God—in other words, that it must itself be God. This is 
the broad issue which the volume under review proves to be involved in the 
theory of immanence condemned by the Encyclical Pascendi. 

But it proves more than this. “ Immanence ”’ is only one of the many forms 
of expression in which Pantheism has been taught in ancient and in modern 
times, and our author undertakes a detailed study of the history of the idea 
specially connected with this form of expression. He finds it at least 
equivalently, if not verbally, in certain early philosophical systems in its 
absolute or Pantheistic form, and in successive chapters of this volume he 
traces and criticises later historical developments of the same idea. Con- 
currently he explains the true idea of Divine immanence (calling it relative 
as opposed to absolute), and traces its historical development, the rationes 
seminales of St. Augustine being made much of in this connection. We 
cannot give the details of his plan of treatment without taking up too much 
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space, but we would say, by way of a general appreciation, that he has 
achieved a high measure of success, though we are not altogether satisfied, 
on grounds of historical criticism, that St. Augustine’s rationes seminales 
properly belong to the question of Divine immanence. 


P. J. Toner. 





The Mass in the Infant Church. By the Rev. Garrett Pierse, D.D. Dublin : 
M. H. Gill & Son. 1909. Pp. v + 197. 


This is the dissertation presented last June to the Theological Faculty 
at Maynooth for the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and on the merits of which 
and of a four hours’ oral defence of theses covering the whole field of 
theology Father Pierse obtained his degree. Possibly the name ‘‘ Infant 
Church ” in the title will convey the idea that Dr. Pierse’s study refers to the 
apostolic age, and deals with New Testament material; but such is not the 
case. The study is confined to the second and third centuries, beginning 
with Justin Martyr and the other Apologists, and ending with St. Cyprian— 
monuments as well as writers being examined. Section I. deals with “ Docu- 
mentary Evidence,” and includes seven chapters: I. Introductory, II. St. 
Justin and other Apologists, III. and IV. The East and a Strict Sacrifice, 
V. and VI. The West and the Eucharistic Sacrifice, VII. The Epiclesis. 
Section II. deals with ““ Monumental and Liturgical Evidence,” and includes 
five chapters: VIII. Monumental Evidence for the Mass, IX. The Liturgy, 
X. The Sacrificial Idea in the Liturgy, XI. Some Circumstances of the 
Sacrificial Celebration, XII. Conclusions. Some drawings are reproduced 
from Wilpert’s Fractio Panis and Katacombengemilde. 

Dr. Pierse has studied very thoroughly the brief period to which he con- 
fined himself; no evidence bearing on his subject seems to have escaped 
him. And in presenting the evidence and drawing conclusions from it, he 
maintains the moderation and reserve and displays the faculty for 
appreciating historical values that are characteristic of sound critical scholar- 
ship. This will help all the more to win his reader’s confidence in the general 
conclusion at which he arrives, that the teaching and belief of the second century 
regarding the sacrifice of the Mass is substantially identical with the teaching 
of the Council of Trent : “ I have no hesitation in concluding that what these 
Fathers announce presents a striking identity with the Mass as understood 
by the Council of Trent. Sometimes it is implicitly announced ; sometimes, 
as in Cyprian, it is marvellously expressed even in the same explicit manner 
as it was defined after several centuries of close investigation ” (p. 193). As 
the first essay of a young theologian, Dr. Pierse’s dissertation merits very 
high praise, and we anticipate for it a favourable reception from the theo- 
logical public. P. J. Toner. 





Buddhism, Primitive and Present, in Magadha and in Ceylon. By Reginald 
Stephen Copleston, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. Second Edition. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1908. Pp. xvi + 301. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


The first edition of this work was published as far back as 1892, when 
the author was resident in Ceylon; but for this edition we are told “ the book 
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has been entirely re-written. Notice has been taken of such recent discoveries 
as have become known to the author; but the alterations are chiefly for 
clearness and better arrangement.” Dr. Copleston confines himself to the 
study of Buddhism as originally taught by Gotama (whose life he sketches 
from the oldest sources)—explaining “ The Moral System in General,” “ The 
Ideal of Buddhism,” “ The Abolition of Ignorance,” “The Metaphysical 
Formularies,” “ Disgust and Detachment,” ‘“ The Vices,” “ The Virtues,” 
“ The Precepts,” “ Special Moral Rules of the Community,” “‘ Monastic Rules 
of the Community,” “ The Female Community,” “ Religion of the Laity,” 
“ Caste,” and concluding by a “ General Estimate of the Moral System ”— 
as fostered by King Asoka in the third century B.C., when it was also 
introduced into Ceylon, and as it has since been maintained and developed 
in that island. Of the later types of Buddhism only that of Ceylon is noticed, 
but its history there is brought down to our day. To several chapters valu- 
able notes are added dealing with points of scholarship and criticism. While 
utilising, as he tells us, the works of many Oriental scholars who have dealt 
with the same subject, Dr. Copleston claims a certain independent value 
for his work, having studied himself in the original languages the literature 
which he quotes, and of which in some cases he gives his own translations. 
We are not ourselves competent to pass judgment on the scholarly merits 
of the work, but, having read a good many other books on Buddhism which 
are recognised as authoritative, it appears to us that Dr. Copleston’s deserves 
a place among the standard authorities. We should add that it contains 
fuller and more detailed information than is to be found in most other works. 
P. J. Toner. 


Christian Theology. By Milton Valentine, D.D., LL.D. Two Volumes. 
Pp. vili + 476 and vii +454. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication 
Society. 


These two large volumes contain what we may take to be a representative 
expression of orthodox American Lutheranism, based on the once authori- 
tative confessions of the German Lutheran body, and on the old-time classical 
theologians who wrote in defence of those confessions before the modern 
rationalistic spirit became dominant. But we wonder how many German 
professors of theology, nominally Lutheran, or how many pastors and laymen 
who have studied in the German universities would be satisfied to-day with the 
somewhat naive exposition of the eighteenth century German Lutheranism 
which is contained in the volumes before us. We have good reason to believe 
that the views here expounded no longer represent the beliefs of university 
educated Lutherans in Germany, the home of Lutheranism; though we are 
free to confess that we prefer the fragments of Christianity which orthodox 
Lutheranism retained to the utter rationalism which, in Germany at least, 
has already supplanted it. It is a somewhat strange phenomenon that in 
America, the iand of progress and enlightenment, old-time Lutheranism 
would seem to have maintained itself better than it has been able to do in its 
own home. Again we wonder on what title any Lutheran can rely when 
he describes the Lutheran system as ‘“ Christian Theology ”—all the more so 
when, as is the case with our author, he consistently ignores Catholic teaching, 
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or, if he refers to it at all, nearly always succeeds in misrepresenting it. We 
could easily point to numerous examples to enforce this point, but we hardly 
think it worth while to detain our readers by citing them, especially as they 
are so very numerous, and as it is too late at this age to pretend to ignore 
the exclusive claim of Catholicism to be the only logical inheritor of historical 
Christianity. 

Yet these volumes are useful to the student of theology—especially to the 
historical student—as embodying what has survived down to our own day 
as the official orthodox teaching of the American Lutheran body. 

P. J. Toner. 








Rotes. 


The Editors of the Irish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY avail themselves of 
the earliest opportunity of congratulating Dr. MacKenna on his promotion 
to the See of Clogher. Dr, MacKenna was one of the founders of this 
QUARTERLY, and up to the time of his appointment to Clogher has been one 
of the active Editors and contributors ; and while deeply regretting that they 
have lost the co-operation of such an able and energetic colleague, the 
remaining Editors cannot but feel gratified that the Holy Father has 
been pleased to mark his appreciation of Dr. MacKenna’s services to the 
Church by appointing him to such a distinguished office. The new Bishop 
of Clogher rendered invaluable services to the QuARTERLY, not alone by 
his learned and practical theological contributions, but also by his sug- 
gestions and advice in the difficulties which are inseparable from such 
an undertaking, especially in its earlier stages. For the work that he has 
done his late colleagues are deeply grateful. They hope that, though 
his new duties must prevent him from taking an active part in the afiairs 
of the QuARTERLY in the future, their readers may still look forward with 
pleasure to many valuable contributions from his pen. 


EO 
In our Notes in the July number we called attention to the foundation 
of a new Pontificial Biblical Institute at Rome, and gave such a general idea 
of its constitution and its purpose as could be gathered from the Apostolic 
letter of May 7, 1909, by which it was called into being. Since then—on 
July 2, 1909,—there has been issued the first number of the Acta Pontificii 
Instituti Biblici, giving further and more detailed information. Father 
Leopold Fonck, 8.J., has been appointed first President of the Institute, 
and intending students, who are looked for from every country, should address 
their communications to him at 120 Via del Seminario, Rome, giving specific 
information regarding their place of birth and present residence, the diocese, 
religious order or congregation to which they belong, what sacred orders 
or academical degrees they have received, and when and where they have 
received them. No fees are to be charged for enrolment or for frequenting 
the schools and the library of the Institute. 


+ 7 J 
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Besides the Acta Pontificit Instituti Biblici, which will be issued periodically, 
as often as may be deemed desirable, there will be a regular quarterly publica- 
tion, entitled Commentationes Pontificii Instituti Biblici, giving the most 
up-to-date biblical information and containing scholarly articles on various 
biblical topics, and a series of books and pamphlets, entitled Scripta Pont. 
Inst. Biblici, also dealing with biblical questions. The programme of studies 
to be followed at the Institute is given, and the method of study is to be 
thoroughly scientific in every department. Should the ideals entertained 
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by the Holy Father, and set forth in the published programme, be realised— 
and there is every hope that they will be realised—Pius X. will go down 
to history as having done a great service to biblical science in founding such 
an Institute. 


f~-s “° +¢ “ 


The Institute will be_open for students on November’5, and, pending final 
arrangements for its permanent quarters, it will carry on its work for the 
present in the Leonine College in the Prati. 

eo fe afe 

Meanwhile the Biblical Commission established by Leo XIII. has not been 
idle. We desire to call attention to the Responses it has recently given 
in reference to the first three chapters of Genesis, which will be found on page 
474 seq. The Commission declares that the various systems of interpretation 
which have sought to exclude the literal historical sense of these chapters 
have no solid foundation; it forbids anyone to teach that these chapters 
do not contain genuine history corresponding to objective reality and historical 
truth ; and it rejects every view that would regard the chapters as fabulous 
or allegorical or legendary. The Commission insists in a special manner on 
the historical truth of such parts of the chapters as touch the foundations of 
the Christian religion, as, for instance, the creation of all things by God at 
the beginning of time, the special creation of man, the formation of the first 
woman from the first man, the state of original justice, the fall from that 
state, &c. 

EO 

Having thus insisted upon the literal and historical sense of these three 
chapters, the Commission makes certain concessions in favour of the liberty 
of the exegete ; thus he is allowed to follow his own lights regarding a point 
on which the Fathers and Doctors of the Church were not agreed; he is 
not bound to take every word and phrase in the chapters in the literal sense ; 
he is not expected to regard the language as scientifically correct, and he may, 
if he choose, look upon Yém (day) as an indefinite period of time. But 
these concessions are of minor importance. The really important Responses 
are the first three, which declare and insist upon the historical character 
of the first three chapters of Genesis. Of course the enlightened readers 
of this periodical know that the Responses of the Commission, even when 
approved by the Pope, neither are nor pretend to be infallible. They must, 
however, be recognised as solemn judgments of the weightiest and most 
competent Church tribunal on biblical questions, and as such they claim the 
adhesion of all loyal Catholics. 

eo fo of 

It must have been a shock not only to advanced High Church and would-be 
Catholic Anglicans, but to all who believe in the Divine institution of the 
Episcopacy, to learn some time ago that the Dean of Canterbury was 
President, and no fewer than six Anglican Bishops Vice-Presidents, of an 
English association formed to pay honour to the memory of John Calvin 
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by erecting a public monument to him at Geneva, on the occasion of the fourth 
centenary of his birth. Could the dead heretic, who hated episcopacy and 
spurned all its claims, make himself heard to-day, he would surely protest 
against being honoured—or, perhaps we should say patronised in a con- 
descending way—by men who exercise and profess to believe in episcopal 
authority. And we wonder how his own strict disciples—some, no doubt, 
still remain—look upon this fraternising spirit of the prelates. This incident 
came as a kind of ironical epilogue to the recent Church Pageant which was 
intended to be such a brilliant illustration of the continuity or branch theory. 


Referring to the great Pageant itself, it is interesting to notice the impression 
it produced on the London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, who, 
in the issue of June 9, wrote as follows :—‘* The Church Pageant looks as if 
it attempts no more unity than is implied in the fact that an organisation 
called the Church existed from A.D. 313 to 1688, and that its dignitaries 
were present on certain occasions. An intelligent savage might come and see 
it without gathering from it the least idea that there is a Church to-day 
which holds itself to be the same Church. 

“ We leave off at the acquittal of the seven Bishops, and must make what 
we can of the gulf between then and now, after a series of jumps across gulfs 
from episode to episode. Moreover, this style of merely presenting scenes 
has this great drawback—that you must entirely leave out some periods, 
some great events or facts, because you are afraid of bringing them in in a 
method which does not allow a comment or explanation. The old connection 
of England with the Papal See must be kept severely in the background— 
indeed, right out of the picture as far as possible. The Friars must not be 
seen—they were great Papalists. Celtic Christianity must be misrepresented. 
St. Aidan, Columba, Oswald, and Dunstan may be put on the stage to show 
that our national Church did not entirely emanate from Rome.” 


oe fe ote 


A recent incident in France, which occurred while the present Premier, 
M. Briand, was still Minister of Worship, shows very clearly the practical 
wisdom of Pius X. in condemning the Associations Cultuelles provided for 
in the law of separation. The Bishop having found it necessary to inhibit 
the curé of the parish of Sains-les-Fressin and Toky (in the Pas-de-Calais), 
the latter refused to obey, and, joined by some parishioners, proceeded to 
form an association cultuelle, for recognition of which they applied to M. 
Briand. And, notwithstanding the fact that the inhibited curé was acting 
schismatically and in open defiance of his Bishop, M. Briand issued the decree 
of approval, thereby handing over possession of the Church to the disobedient 
priest and his followers. This is a sample of the spirit in which the framers 
of the separation law were prepared to foster schism and paralyse episcopal 
as well as papal authority by means of the Associations Cultuelles, although 
the law professed to give guarantees safeguarding such authority. When 
interpolated in the subject in the first week of July, M. Briand took up the 
position that it was not his business to inquire into the status of the priest, 
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and that there was room for an appeal to the Council of State regarding this 
point, as provided for in one of theYarticles of the law. One can readily 
imagine what a farce episcopal administration would become if every recalci- 
trant priest could thus defy inhibition, and the Council of State, now presided 
over by M. Briand, were the ultimate court of appeal. 


7 > *, 
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We have just received as we go to press from Messrs. Washbourne, London, 
a handsomely brought out volume, St. Vincent De Paul and the Vincentians 
in Ireland, Scotland, and England, A.D. 1638-1909, by the Rev. Patrick 
Boyle, C.M., but we must reserve it for fuller notice in a future issue. Mean- 
while we are sure that a great many of our readers will be glad to hear that 
such a book has been published, and the scholarly reputation of its author, 
the Rector of the Irish College in Paris, is enough to ensure it a hearty welcome 
without any words of commendation from us. Had we time to examine 
it just now we feel confident that we could sincerely recommend it as a most 
interesting and valuable historical work. The price is 3s. 6d. 


EO 

We have received from Messrs. Gill & Son, Dublin, an elegantly produced 
volume entitled The Light of the West, with some other Wayside Thoughts, 
by Lieut.-General the Right Hon. Sir William Butler, G.C.B. The volume 
is just out of the press, and, apart from the contents, is cheap at 5s. net, if 
we are any judge of artistic book-making. But it is the contents, of course, 
that count; and though, having received the book only a few days ago, we 
have not had time to read it through, perhaps the highest tribute we can 
pay to its readableness is to tell the plain truth—that we have had to muster 
up all the strength of will we possess to refrain from reading it from cover 
to cover, to the neglect of certain pressing duties. General Butler is master 
of a charming style, and possesses adequate knowledge of every subject he 
undertakes to handle, and it is a matter of no little surprise how, midst the 
varying and engrossing practical duties of a military career such as his, he 
has been able to preserve the taste of a litterateur and collect the information 
of a scholar. Yet that he has done so will be clear to anyone who reads the 
essays and lectures which make up the present volume. “ The Light of the 
West,” the opening theme, is a glowing description of St. Patrick’s work 
in converting our island to the faith, and of the providential value of that 
work in the history of Europe and of the world down to our own day. The 
titles of the other themes are—“‘ Napoleon and St. Helena,” “ Parnell,” 
“Gordon,” “They Were a Great People, Sir,” “ The Clan and the Boat’s 
Crew,” “A Ramble through Belgian Battlefields,’ “ At Mungret,” “ At 
Waterford ” ; and they are all well worth reading, as they must have been 
well worth listening to by those who heard them given as lectures. 


We have received from Blond et C Paris, a collection of essays entitled 
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Foi et Systémes, by E. Bernard Allo, O.P., Professor in the University of 
Freiburg (Switzerland). These essays have already appeared in various 
Reviews, and they are here reproduced substantially in their original form 
with an introduction of 32 pages, pointing out their common purpose and 
point of view. The titles of the several essays are—“ La Peur de la Vérité,” 
“ Penser pour Vivre,” “ Extrinsécisme et Historicisme,” “A la Recherche 
d’une Définition Du Dogme,” “ Trois Conceptions Philosophiques,” “ Germe 
et Ferment,” “Y a-t-il un Catholicisme Esoterique?” and as the titles 
sufficiently indicate they all deal with certain aspects of the movement which 
was in progress when they were written, and the extreme developments of which 
have since been condemned as Modernism. The author tells us that the volume 
was almost ready for the press when the encyclical Pascendi appeared, and 
that he did not find it necessary to make any changes in what he had written, 
having himself already opposed and rejected what the Pope condemned. 
The essays have at present an historical rather than a living interest, but 
they are well written, and will amply repay the labour of perusal. The 
price of the volume is 3fr. 50, and it runs to 300 pages. 


* 2 + 
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Notwithstanding Fawcett’s Act of 1873, which abolished tests in the 
University of Dublin, it appears that the Provost of Trinity College still 
has the power to require the attendance of students at Chapel. On Saturday, 
June 26, of the present year, the visitors, to whom certain tutors had appealed, 
made public their decision in the matter, and it was to the effect that the appeal 
of the tutors had failed, and that it is within the competence of the Provost 
to require attendance at Chapel, in accordance with the statute, De Cultu 
Divino, of students to whom he allots’'rooms. Doubtless the Provost is too 
wise in his generation to attempt to enforce the statute against the young 
Catholic gents who patronise Trinity College. 


EO 
It seems that the English Protestant clergy have found the Athanasian 
Creed too much for them. At a meeting of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
held last July, it was finally resolved, after lengthened discussion :—“ That 
the Quicunque cult should be retained in the Prayer-book without the existing 
rubric ” (that is, the rubric which enjoins the recital of the Creed on certain 
days at morning service), “and, that provision be made for the liturgical 
use of a form of the Quicunque vult without the warning clauses, and that it 
be referred to the Committee to say how this may best be done.” They 
are willing enough to urge their flocks to hold fast to the traditional teaching, 
but evidently they shy at threatening them in case they do not : 


Bo fe af 

In July last Lord Gorell, the late President of the Divorce Division of the 
High Court of Justice, England, asked the House of Lords to resolve “ That 
it is expedient that jurisdiction, to a limited extent, in divorce and matri- 
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monial cases should be conferred upon County Courts in order that the poorer 
classes may have their cases of that nature heard and determined in such 
courts.” After some discussion the motion was withdrawn on the under- 
standing that the Government will institute an inquiry into the whole subject 
of divorce, and the facilities to be given for it. The discussion brought out 
some very painful facts. It appears that the English courts are already 
dissolving marriages, or issuing those separations which too often mean 
practical dissolution, at the rate of nearly eight thousand a year. About 
six hundred are divorces a vinculo. Let us hope that no further facilities 
_ for either divorce or separation will be granted as a result of whatever inquiry 
may be instituted. It was on the plea of extending to the poor the privilege of 
the rich that the Divorce Act of 1857 was passed. Till then divorce could 
be obtained only by an Act of Parliament, as is still the case for Ireland. 
But we know to what deplorable consequences the change has led, and any 
further facilities granted now can lead only to still greater disaster. Apart 
from God’s primitive law and Christ’s teaching, public morality demands 
that the gates of divorce be closed, and not opened wider. 


Benziger Brothers have just published in four volumes a New Series of 
Homilies for the whole year. There is a homily on the Epistle of each Sunday 
as well as on the Gospel, and the text of Scripture is taken up verse by verse 
and explained in a simple and instructive manner. The author of the 
Homilies is Right Rev. J. Bonomelli, D.D., Bishop of Cremona, and the 
translator is Right Rev. T. 8. Byrne, D.D., Bishop of Nashville. The price 
of the four volumes is 20s. net. 


o¢ “9 +¢ 


From the Manresa Press, Roehampton, a complete Index to the Month 
(1864-1908) has just been issued. It has been drawn up both according to 
the names of the writers and the subjects treated in the different articles. 
The Month was established mainly by the assistance of the Jesuit Fathers 
of Farm Street in 1864. Since that time it has been under the able editorship 
of Father Henry Coleridge, Father Richard Clarke, Father John Gerard, 
and Father Sydney Smith (1897-1900). The ablest writers of the Society 
of Jesus have contributed to its pages, and many of the articles which have 
appeared in the Month could not be surpassed either in matter or style. The 
want of an Index to the volumes has long been felt by those who wished 
to consult the back numbers, but the publication of such a volume at the 
reasonable price of 3s. 6d. removes all reasons for complaint on that score. 


The new review conducted by the Jesuit Fathers in the United States, 
America, to which we referred in our last numbers, has developed beyond 
the expectations of its best friends. By means of an able band of contributors 
information of the best and most reliable kind has been secured about 
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Catholic affairs in the different countries. Nowhere else can such information 
be obtained in such a concise and readable form, and for this reason alone, 
putting aside entirely the valuable articles that appear in each issue, 
America should be in the hands of the clergy and educated laity. 


+ > J 
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The Dominicans of Spain have undertaken to bring out a new review 
on the lines of the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques. The 
title of the new review, which will appear twice a month, is La Ciencia 
Tomista. It will treat generally of Theology and Philosophy, but Apologetics, 
History, and Sociology will also receive careful attention. The Dominicans 
of Spain, many of whom are well known in the theological world, are deter- 
mined to make the review worthy of the country which has given to the 
Church some of its ablest writers and defenders ; while many others in Spain 
who do not belong to the Order of St. Dominick have promised their 
sympathy and support. The bishops of Spain are unanimous in their appro- 
bation of the new review, and Cardinal Mercier has promised his earnest 
co-operation. We gladly welcome the review. It is a sign that a new life 
is beginning to make itself felt in the Church in Spain, and that we can 
look forward to the date when the Spanish nation will reclaim the place in 
Catholic Theology which was once its undisputed right. 


In February last the well-known professor of Zoology at Jena University, 
Ernst Haeckel, announced his retirement from public life. For his own repu- 
tation it would have been better for him had he taken this step at least two 
years earlier. In 1907 he published a pamphlet, Das Menschen-Problem, 
in which representations of the embryos of man and of various classes of 
monkeys were set down side by side in order to permit his readers to see at 
a glance the true origin of man. The pamphlet was attacked by Dr. Arnold 
Brass, who, amongst other things, charged Haeckel with having forged 
many of the diagrams. In his reply the professor was obliged to admit the 
truth of the accusation, but he defended himself on the ground that nearly 
all such diagrams were more or less schematised and reconstructed. Such 
a charge levelled against the professors of Zoology in Germany obliged a 
number of them—forty-six—to publish a document in which they declared 
that they did not approve of Haeckel’s method. The whole transaction 
throws a new light on the value of Professor Haeckel’s theories and dis- 
coveries. 


The Annual Session of the Catholic Summer School in America opened at 
Cliff Haven, on Lake Champlain, in June and ended in September. This 
Session was especially remarkable on account of the tercentenary celebrations 
of the discovery of Lake Champlain. In these celebrations the members 
of the Catholic Summer School played a prominent part. The school is 
frequented by large numbers of Catholics from all parts of the States, who 
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wish to combine vacation with instruction. The success of the school at 


Lake Champlain has encouraged others to establish something similar for 
the Catholics of the West. 


We have received from Sampson Low, Marston & Co., London, a volume 
(1908) entitled The Old Faith and the New' Theology, being “‘ a Series of Sermons 
and Essays on some of the truths held by Evangelical Christians, and the 
difficulties of accepting much of what is called the ‘ New Theology,’ ” edited 
by Charles H. Vine, of Ilford. The title of the essays and sermons are :— 
“The Immanence of God and the Freedom of Man” (Dr. Goodrich), “ The 
Immanence of God and the Divinity of Christ ” (Dr. Goodrich), “ Sin and 
Evil” (Dr. Simon), “ Immanence and Incarnation” (Dr. Forsyth), “ The 
Virgin Birth ” (Dr. Barrett), “ The Divinity of Christ ” (Dr. Adeny), “ The 
Christ made Perfect through Sufferings ” (Dr. Rowland), “‘ Christ the Centre 
of: Christianity” (Rev. J. D. Jones), “The Power unto Salvation” (Rev. 
C. 8. Horne), “ Our Lord’s Redemptive Work” (Dr. R. Vaughan Pryce), 
“The Holy Spirit ” (Dr. Horton), “‘ The Development of Revelation” (Dr. 
Aubrey), “ The Value and Authority of the Bible ” (Rev. C. H. Vine), “ Pro- 
gressive Agnosticism ” (Rev. H. Elvert Lewis). 


7 J \/ 
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We have read several of these essays and sermons, and we can see little value 
in what we have read as an antidote to the ‘“‘ New Theology.” In point of 
principle or of positive teaching they are as nebulous as nebulous can be. 
Take, for instance, the statement : ““ How became He incarnate? Whether 
or not by virgin-birth may be left an open question ” (p. 22) ; and the other : 
“In the fulness of time the Son of God emptied Himself of the form of God— 
i.e., of the majesty of the Godhead, of the omnipresence, the omniscience and 
the omnipotence of God ; divested Himself, as it were, of those more external 
attributes of the Godhead, and took to Himself the form of a servant; He 
individualised Himself in the form of a man in such a manner that the entire 
sum of holy powers was involved therein. The Son of God on earth possessed 
His Godhead under the conditions imposed by a human individuality, in the 
limited forms of a human consciousness, &c.” Onthe whole, we notice the 
absence not only of definite dogmatic teaching but of logical consistency, 
and sometimes even of intelligibility, while as to scholarship it is most charit- 
able to say nothing. The Rev. Robert Vaughan Pryce, M.A., LL.B., D.D., 
Principal of New College, London, who writes the essay on “ Our Lord’s 
Redemptive Work,” and who seems to be among the most scholarly of the 
contributors, shows a nasty and very petty bigotry in the way in which he 
speaks of the Catholic Church. After condemning the Reformer’s doctrine 
of redemption, which he evidently feels to contrast unfavourably with the 
teaching of the Council of Trent, he states that “ while the Roman Church 
elaborately stated the subjective side of the doctrine, it raised no new issue 
on the objective side, therein showing its usual astuteness.” Astuteness, 
apparently, is the highest virtue a supposedly cultured English Nonconformist 
will admit Catholics to be capable of. 


A ¢, 7 
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We have pleasure in bringing under the notice of our readers a work on 
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The Beatific Vision, by Rev. Thomas Conefry, P.P., Killoe, Diocese of 
Ardagh and Clonmacnoise. They will find set forth in its pages, in language 
that often rises to eloquence, nearly all that it is given to us here below to 
know of this sublime subject. The work bears the Nihil Obstat of the Ven- 
erable Dean of the Diocese, and the Imprimatur of Most Rev. Dr. Hoare. Pp. 
viii + 140. Price, 5s. 


> > + 
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There is no other form of meditation equal to meditation on the life of 
Jesus Christ, and there is no method of studying the life of Christ equal to 
that by meditation. Hence we warmly recommend a work just published 
in two volumes by the eminent firm of Herder on The Life of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in Meditations, by Maurice Meschler, 8.J. The meditations will be 
found suitable for all classes, the author’s aim being to present Our Lord 
as the model for every state of life. “ Where there is a heart,” writes the 
author in his Preface, “ longing to know Jesus ; where there is a soul casting 
itself down at Our Lord’s feet in recollection, to hear from His lips the word 
of life; wherever there may be a human heart cultivating the sweet habit 
of prayer, and wishing to push its way upwards to the heights, to the strong 
and living God, there may this little book pause, offer and communicate 
what it has gathered together.” The work has run into the fourth edition 
in its original German. We hope that in its present English dress, provided 
by a Benedictine nun of the Perpetual Adoration, it may prove to be equally 
popular. Two vols. 8vo. Pp. xxxii + 1312. In paper, 12s; in cloth, 14s, 

EO 

We have received from Messrs. Washbourne Practical Devotions to the 
Sacred Heart, by A. Vermeersch, 8.J., translated by Madam Cecilia, Religious 
of St. Andrew’s Convent, Streatham. No more useful book of devotions 
could be placed in the hands of the clergy and the laity. It has three parts 
The first part contains “ Consecration to the Sacred Heart as a means towards 
Perfection,” and “Formule of Consecration.” The second part contains 
a series of meditations on the “ Nine Offices ” of the Sacred Heart, Meditations 
for the Feast of the Sacred Heart and the preparatory Novena, Meditations 
for the Month of the Sacred Heart, and a Commentary on the Litany of the 
Sacred Heart. The third part gives vocal prayers to the Sacred Heart and 
Devotions in Honour of the Sacred Heart. The book has xv + 453 pages. 
The price is 3s. 6d. net. 


In Meditationum et Contemplationum S. Ignatii De Loyola Puncta, published 
by Messrs. Herder, Friburg, Fr. De Hummelauer, §8.J., gives a useful com- 
mentary on the Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola. For private devotions 
and for sermons the little volume is of great value. The well-known learning 
of Fr. Hummelauer is sufficient guarantee of its excellence. Pp. 596. Price 
fr. 4.25; rel. fr. 5.25. 


~ 


Another practical book of devotion published by Messrs. Herder is Thomas 
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A. Kempis, De Imitatione Christi, Libri Quatuor, which is edited by H. Gerlach. 
The editor has added to each chapter pious considerations taken from the 
other writings of Thomas A. Kempis. Pp. 515. Price, Mk. 2, 40; rel. 
Mk. 3. 


ote eo Og 

Two little books by Rev. Henry Theiler, 8. O. Cist., ought to be in the 
hands of every priest. They are The Candle as a Symbol and Sacramental 
in the Catholic Church, and Holy Water and its Significance for Catholics. In 
an attractive and accurate manner they explain the meaning of some of the 
ordinary sacramentals of the Church. They are published by Messrs. Pustet 
& Co., New York. 
EO 

Messrs. Gill & Sons, Ltd., announce the publication in a few weeks of a work 
in two volumes entitled The History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth 
Century, from the pen of Dr. MacCaffrey, Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in Maynooth. The book deals with the general history of the Church from 
the beginning of the French Revolution till the present time. The writer has 
given special care to the study of the modern ecclesiastical history of Ireland, 
Great Britain, the United States, Canada and Australia, partly because in 
most of the books published on the Continent these countries are almost 
entirely neglected, partly, also, because the wonderful progress of Catholicity 
in these countries during the century demands the attention of the historian. 
Great attention has also been paid to the Catholic organisation in the different 
countries, to the educational developments, primary, secondary, and 
university, to the progress of the ecclesiastical sciences and education, the 
theological errors and developments, socialism, the Catholic Democratic 
movement, missions, and religious Orders. A list of the authorities which 
may be consulted by the student who wishes to make a closer study of any 
particular section is printed at the head of each chapter. The work, covering 
as it does one of the most interesting periods in ecclesiastical history, cannot 
fail to attract not alone priests and students, but also educated laymen 
who take an interest in modern ecclesiastical events. 











Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Irish EcciesiasTicaL Recorp. July, 1909.—Denis O’Connor, ‘ Dun- 
an-Oir, and the Spanish Descent on Kerry, 1579-1580.’ The Editor, 
‘ Early Modern Socialists—II.’ J. J. Kelly, D.D., ‘ Colonel Richard Grace, 
Governor of Athlone—I., 1646-1685.’ D, F. M‘Crea, M.R.LA., ‘ Watching 
at the Holy Sepulchre.’ G, Pierse, D.D., ‘ The Catacombs and their Silent 
Dwellers.’ August.—J.S. Hickey, O. Cist., ‘The Definition of Moral Obliga- 
tion.’ J. J. Kelly, D.D.,‘Colonel Richard Grace, Governor of Athlone—II., 
1646-1685.’ P. J. Dowling, C.M., ‘A Plea for Continuation Schools.’ 
W. Lescher, O.P., ‘The Progress of Scholastic Philosophy. T. Ua 
Nuallain, M.A., ‘ When Gael met Greek—II.’ C, Murphy, M.A., D.Ph., 
*“The Science of Ethics.” ’ September.—The Editor, ‘The Lay College 
at Maynooth.’ J. J. Kelly D.D., ‘Colonel Richard Grace, Governor of 
Athlone—III., 1646-1685.’ R. Fullerton, ‘ The Evolution of Mind.’ W. 
H, Grattan Flood, Mus. D. K.S.G., ‘ The Last Years of Archbishop Creagh 
of Armagh.’ R. Walsh, O.P., ‘Glimpses of the Penal Times—VIII.’ D. 
Barry, S.LL., ‘ Female Suffrage from a Catholic Standpoint.’ Notes and 
Queries—Theology, Canon Law, Liturgy. Documents. Notices of Books. 


THe CatHotic Universiry Buiietixn. June, 1909.— George M. 
Sauvage, ‘The New Philosophy in France: A Criticism.’ William J. 
Kerby, ‘ Sociological Aspects of Lying, III.’ Edward A. Pace, ‘ The 
University of Louvain.’ Notes on Education. University Chronicle. 


THe Montu. July, 1909.—Rev. J. H. Pollen, ‘Some New Lights about 
St. Ignatius of Loyola.’ Rev. Sydney F. Smith, ‘The Fulham Pageant.’ 
Dom Bede Camm, 0O.S.B., ‘ The Founders of Beuron—II.’ C, C. Martindale, 
* Two Histories of Religions—I.’ B, W. Devas, ‘ Lay Work at Boys’ Clubs.’ 
F. O. Anderson, ‘ Father Mitchell’s Ghost Story.’ Flotsam and Jetsam. 
Reviews. August, 1909.—R. P. Garrold, ‘The Conversion of Socialism.’ 
C. C. Martindale, ‘Two Histories of Religions—III.’ T. Elliot Ranken, 
“The Grail Legend in Modern Literature.’ Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ Clerical 
Celibacy in the Anglo-Saxon Church.’ Flotsam and Jetsam. Reviews. 
September, 1909.—A. Hilliard Atteridge, ‘The Eucharistic Congress at 
Cologne.’ P., ‘ The Clergy and Social Work.’ The Editor, ‘ The Problem 
of Evolution.’ Rev. Sydney F. Smith, ‘The Theory of Unearned Incre- 
ment.’ Rev. Herbert Thurston, ‘A Libel on Medieval Missions.’ 
Flotsam and Jetsam. Reviews. 


Tue Hiesert JournaL. July, 1909.—Prof. H. Weinel, ‘ Religious 
Life and Thought in Germany To-day.’ I. G, K. Chesterton, II. Prof. 
J. H. Moulton, ‘Jesus or Christ ¢ A Reply to Mr. Roberts.’ Sir 
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Reginald Hart, V.C., ‘ Moral Force in War.’ Prof. G. T. Ladd, ‘ The Con- 
fusion of Pragmatism.’ Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, ‘A New Development in 
Old Testament Criticism.’ [Holds that the many discoveries of recent 
times have largely discredited the now dominating school of criticism, 
and that true criticism must learn to pay more attention to the standpoint 
of old Israelitish thought.] Prof. John Dowey, ‘Is Nature Good?’ Prof. 
E. Montet, D.D., ‘Le Culte des Saints dans L’Islam.’ Prof. Louis T. 
More, ‘Atomic Theories and Modern Physics.’ Rev. D. Drew, ‘ The 
Scottish Establishment from an Inside Point of View.’ Prof. W. B. 
Smith, ‘ Kant’s Transcendental Asthetic in the Light of Modern Mathe- 
matics.’ Discussions. Reviews. Bibliography of Recent Literature. 


THe JournaL oF TueEoLogicaL Stupies. July, 1909.—Sir H. H. 
Howorth, ‘ The Influence of St. Jerome on the Canon of the Western Church.’ 


Rev. F. E. Brightman, ‘Common Prayer.’ Documents. Notes and 
Studies. Reviews. Chronicle. 


Tue Expository Times. July, 1909.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ 
Rev. G. M. Mackie, D.D., ‘Blasphemy: A Study in the Eastern 
Atmosphere of the New Testament.’ Rev. W. C. Allen, M.A., ‘ Recent 
Criticism of the Synoptic Gospels.’ Stephen Langdon, M.A., ‘ Recent 
Biblical Archeology.’ Rev. W. W. Holdsworth, ‘ Spiritual Life a Spiritual 
Communion.’ Literature. Contributions and Comments. August, 
1909.—‘ Notes of Recent Expositon.’ Rev. C. W. Emmet, M.A., ‘ Loisy 
and the Gospel Story.’ Rev. A. S. Martin, B.D., ‘ The Originality and 
Absoluteness of Christianity.’ ‘ Recent Foreign Theology.’ Rev. A. H. 
Sayee, D.D., ‘The Archxology of the Book of Genesis.’ Rev. David 
Smith, D.D., ‘The Day of the Crucifixion.’ Literature. Contributions 
and Comments. September, 1909.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion.’ Rev. J. M. E. Ross, M.A., ‘The Preaching of Doom.’ Prof. A. H. 
Sayee, ‘ Recent Oriental Archeology.’ Rev. R. M. Lithgow, ‘ The Lucan 


Parables.’ Contributions and Comments. Title Page and Contents of 
Vol. XX. 


PALESTINE ExPLorATION Funp. QuaxkTERLY STATEMENT. July, 1909— 
Notes and News. Annual Meeting. R. A. S. Macalister, M.A., F.S.A., 
‘The Excavation of Gezer: Supplementary Details.’ Rev. G. B. Gray, 
D.D., ‘The Gezer Inscription.’ Prof. M. Lidzbarski, ‘The Old Hebrew 
Calendar: Inscription from Gezer.’ R. A. S. Macalister, ‘Remains at 
Khurbet Shema, near Safed.’ A, W. Crawley-Boevey M.A., ‘ The Recovery 
of the “Holy Places” in Jerusalem.’ Rev. J. E. Hanauer, ‘ Further 
Notes from Damascus, &c.’ R. A. S. Maealister, ‘ Rauwolf’s Travels in 
Palestine, 1573.’ Translated by R. A. S. Macalister : ‘Some Miscellaneous 
Tales of the Fellahin.? Notes and Queries. 


Tue Princeton TueoLogicaL Review. July, 1909.—John De Witt, 
* John Calvin—the Man.’ Benjamin B. Warfield, ‘Calvin’s Doctrine of God.’ 
Herman Bavinek, ‘Calvin and Common Grace.’ Reviews of Recent Literature. 
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Tae American JourRNAL oF THEOLOGY. July, 1909.—Prof. George 
Albert Coe, D.Ph., ‘ Religion and the Subconscious.’ Prof. Henry F. 
Burton, ‘ Seneca’s Idea of God.’ Stanley A. Cook, M.A., ‘ Simeon and Levi: 
The Problem of the Old Testament.’ Rev. Samuel A, Bishop, ‘ Creedal 
Statement and the Modern Spirit.’ Prof. Frank Hugh Foster, ‘ The Theology 
of the New Rationalism.’ Prof. Allan Hoben, D.Ph., ‘ What has the Church 
a Right to Demand in Theological Reconstruction?’ Prof. T. W. 
Galloway, ‘ An Evolutional Argument for the Validity of Religious Faith.’ 
Recent Theological Literature. 


Revue Tuomiste. Juillet-Aout, 1909.—R. P. Gardeil, O.P., ‘ Le donné 
théologique.’ R, P. Hugon, O.P., ‘Le mystére de la Rédemption.’ J. 
Lahitton, ‘La vocation sacerdotale, d’Aprés la doctrine de |’Eglise, de 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin et de Saint Alphonse de Liquori. R,. P. 
Mandonnet, O.P., ‘Des écrits authentiques de Saint Thomas d’Aquin 
(4 e art.).’ Notes et Etude critiques. Chronique. 


RevveE AUGUSTINIENNE. Juin, 1909.—Seraphin Protin, ‘ La Théologie 
de Saint Paul: Jesus crucifié et ressuscité.” A. Holder, ‘ Du verbe mental 
dans la connaissance des bienheuveux.’ Louis Fabre, ‘ Etude philoso- 
phique: La preuve Thomiste de la spiritualété de l’'dme humaine.’ Guérin 
Songeon, ‘ Un oubli¢, Mgr. Gerbet.’ Evariste Buytaers, ‘ Note Theologique : 
Le Principe d’identité comparée et le mystére de la Trinité.’ A, Dossat, 
‘Le Jubilé d’une université Catholique (Louvain).’ Juillet, 1909.— 
Pierre Gentil, ‘ L’ananologicité de |’étre.’ Abel Fabre, ‘La Généalogie 
des cathédrales.’ J. Roberkof, ‘ Le sous-Diaconat est-il un Sacrament ?’ 
Aout, 1909.—‘ Lettre de 8S. Em. le Cardinal Vivés 4 M. 1é President de 
Alliance des Grands Séminaires.’ Jules Simier, ‘La promulgation des 
lois Pontificales.. Roch de Cheidebien, ‘Un historien de IlEglise 
d’Allemagne, M. Georges Gozan.’ Pascal Horst, ‘ De la distinction entre 
la nature et individu.’ 


Revue pes Scrences PuxiLosopuigues ET TuHfoLocique. Juillet, 
1909.—C, Sentroul, ‘Doute “méthodique” et doute “fictif.”’ A, 
Gardeil, O.P., ‘Le developpement du dogme.’ P, Dhorme, 0O.P., ‘La 
conception du divin dans la religion assyro-babylonienne.’ F. Cabrol, 
0.S.B., ‘ Le Canon Romain et la Messe.” P. Duhem, ‘ Thierry de Chartres 
et Nicolas de Cusa, Bulletin de Philosophie: V. Morale.’ Bulletin de 
Science des Religions. Bulletin d’histoire des Institutions ecclésiastiques. 
Chronique. Recension des Revues. 


ANNALES DE PuILosopHie CHRETIENNE. Juin, 1909.—J. Guéville, ‘ La 
Philosophie d’O. Hamelin.’ Ch, Calippe, ‘ Les aspects sociaux du Catholic- 
isme, d’aprés F. Brunetiére.’ J, Réche, ‘ L’origine des Religions.’ Louis 
Cons, ‘Un prix Nobel: R. Eucken d’léna.’ Bibliographie. Notes. 
Juiliet, 1909.—J. Wehrlé, ‘Questions d’Histoire Sainte.’ G. Lechalas, 
‘Ernest Naville. R. d’Adhémar, ‘ Lettres et Sciences dans |’ Educa- 
tion.” P. Théme, ‘ L’argument onto-logique.’ Aout, 1909.—B. Gallot, 
‘L’intellectualisme de 8. Thomas.’ M, Louis,‘ Les origines de la philoso- 
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phie.’ Dom Pastourel, ‘ Egotisme et acceptation.’ A. Bros et O. Habert, 
* Histoire des Religious et Apologetique.’ 


Revue Bénépictmwe. Juillet, 1909.—Morin, ‘ Un traité priscillianiste 
inédit sur la Trinité.? Wilmart, ‘Un missel grégorien ancien.’ Aneceli 
‘Le procés et la disgrice des Carafa.’ Denis, ‘Le Oardinal de Fleury, 
dom Alaydon et dom Thuillier.” Meester, ‘Etudes sur la théologie 
orthodoxe.’ Notes et Documents. Chronique. Comptes Rendus. Notes. 
Bibliographiques. 


RevveE p’Histore Eccifsiastique. Juillet, 1909.—Mahé, ‘ La sancti- 
fication d’aprés Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie.’ Vidal, ‘ Un recueil manuscrit 
de sermons prononcés aux conciles de Constance et de Bale.’ Aneel, ‘ La 
reconciliation de |’Angleterre avec le Saint-Siége sous Marie Tudor.’ 
Comptes Rendus. Chronique. Bibliographie. 


ARcHIvuM FRANOISCANUM HisToricum. Julius, 1909.—Bihl, ‘De Fr. 
Jacobo musivario O. F. M. (1225) primo Ordinis artifice.’ Amelli, ‘ Di uno 
scritto inedito di 8. Lodovico vescovo di Tolosa intorno alla musica. Dal- 
Gal, Gli affreschi francescani nellantica Biblioteca dei Frati Minori del 
Conv diS. Bernardino in Verona. Note e Documenti.’ Godet, ‘ Jean 
Standonck et les Fréres Mineurs. Documenta.’ Codicographia. Biblio- 
graphia. Commentaria ex Periodicis. Miscellanea. Ohronica. 


ANALECTA BoLLaNnDIANA. July, 1909.—Peeters, ‘ Une Passion armenienne 
de 8. Georges.’ Poneelet, ‘La Vie de 8. Gombert d’Ansbach.’ Moretus, 
‘Les Reliques de la Cathédrale d’Osnabruck en 1343 Bulletin des? publica- 
tions hagiographiques.’ Delehayei ‘ Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum 
graecorum regii monasterii 8. Laurentii Scorialensis.’ Chevalier, ‘ Reper- 
torium Hymnologicum.’ 


Revve DE THfOLOGIE ET DE PxHILosopHir. Mai-Juin, 1909.—Charles 
Byse, ‘ La science chrétienne.’ Ch. Bruston, ‘ De quelques passages obscurs 
de l’éptire aux Philippiens.’ Paul Chapuis, ‘ La psychologie et les principes 
de la morale paulinienne.’ Juillet-Aout.—H. Vuilleumler, ‘ Les relations 
de Calvin avec Lausanne.’ H. Chavannes, ‘Quelques gloses des évangiles.’ 
Emile Lombard, ‘ Le parles en langues selon le livre des Actes.’ 


THEOLOGISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT. Dritter Quartalheft, 1909.—Belser, 
‘Die Frauen in den neutestamentischen Schriften.’ Zeller, ‘ Die Zeit Kom- 
modians.’ Buturas, ‘Symbolae ad hermenueticas catenas grecas e 
codice Monac. Greco—IX.’ Dreves, ‘Haben wir Gregor d. Gr. als 
Hymnendichter auzusehen.’ Rezensionen. Analekten. 


Revista Storico-CriTIcA DELLE ScIENZE TEOLOGICHE. Giugno 
1909.—U. Fracassini, ‘L’Ultimo stadio della Canonizzazione dei due 
Testamenti.’ FF, Fornari, ‘Le memorie isiache di Pompei.’ G, Meloni, 
‘Petre, Amas me? Della ripetizione nello stile semitico.’ E. Buonajutti, 
Bollettino di Storia Ecclesiastica.’ Luglio-Agosto.—G, Farina, ‘ “‘ Sedet 
ad dexteram.”’ L, Tonetti, ‘ L’ anima di Cristo nella teologia del N. T. e 
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dei padri.’ G. La Piana, ‘Una omelia inedita di s. Gregorio Nisseno 
e le omelia «is tov evayyeAwpdv attribute a s. Gregorio Taumaturgo.’ 
D. L. Baldisserri, ‘ Una Bolla di Giulio II. alla Communita d’Imola.’ A, G, 
Tononi, ‘Il Giansenismo in Lombardia.’ E. Buoniauti, ‘ Il cristianesimo 
al Congresso di Storia delle religioni.’ U. Mannucei ‘ Bollettino di Patro- 
logia e di Teologia positiva.’ 





Nihi) Obstat, 
Iacosus Canonicus DuNNE, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 


Imprimi Potest, 
* GuLieLmus 
Archiep. Dublinen. Hiberniae Primas. 








Dublini, d. 19th Sept., 1909. 
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